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Tue agitation for a reduction of rents and a reform of the land laws 
which has been going on in Ireland for the last four or five months, 
and which has culminated in the formation of the Irish National 
land League, has excited considerable discussion in England, and it 
may be useful for one connected with the movement to lay before 
English readers a statement explaining its causes, and presenting for 
serious consideration its aims and hopes and probable results. In 
attempting this task I may be allowed to point out, in the first place, 
that the channels through which Englishmen and Scotchmen usually 
receive their information concerning Irish movements, are too often 
distorted by national prejudice, and therefore very unreliable. The 
manufacture of fictitious Irish news and fictitious Irish opinion for 
the English market is an extensive and profitable journalistic 
industry. People generally like to read what flatters their self- 
complacency, and nothing could be more agreeable to the self- 
complacency of Englishmen than to be told that the Irish people 
whom they have so miserably failed to govern are a turbulent, 
unmanageable, and unreasonable race. Hence Anglo-Irish corre- 
spondents, whose business it is to supply Irish news for English journals, 
take care that it shall be of a character to suit the peculiar tastes of 
those for whom it is intended. It follows necessarily from this that 
people in England take a long time to understand any new Irish 
problem, and, if they are not content to be the victims of misrepre- 
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sentation, or of their own ignorance, they ought to be willing, 
eccasionally at least, to consider Irish questions from an Irish point 
of view. 

Those who have least sympathy with the agitation admit its vast 
importance, and the necessity of calmly and seriously considering the 
great public feeling which it has evoked, and the causes from which 
it derives its vitality and power. Never since O’Connell summoned 
the mighty multitudes to his standard in the struggle for Repeal, 
has Ireland been so deeply moved or so thoroughly roused to 
public action, as it has been by the cry for land reform which 
has rung so loudly throughout the country during the last autumn, 
Of course, as usual, we have strong partisan denunciation against 
it. Those who look upon agitation generally as mischievous can- 
not find terms sufficiently odious and condemnatory in which to 
describe an agitation which has thrown all former agitations for the 
last thirty-five years entirely into the shade. Persons of this class 
tell us that the agitation is a crusade against property, ‘ an audacious 
incitement to violence and murder,’ or, in the language of the Irish 
Chief Secretary, a movement of ¢ undiluted communism,’ or one which, 
in the words of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has promulgated 
‘doctrines which have never before been seriously raised in any 
civilised State.” No proof, however, has been adduced in support of 
the ministerial accusations, and I suspect that they are nothing more 
than electoral clap-trap. Ifthe truth were known, there is nota 
little fear and anxiety in the ministerial ranks lest the Liberal party 
should take the wind out of their sails on the great land question. 
The land agitation has been held responsible for every act of agrarian 
violence which has occurred since it started, but I am convinced 
that its effect has been to check every disposition to violence which 
has shown itself, and to prevent agrarian crime. The outrages which 
have been committed have been fewer than, from the nature of things, 
could have been expected, because of the very movement of public 
opinion which is unjustly credited with having caused them. 
When the tenant-farmers saw that their condition was the subject 
of earnest public discussion, they at once entertained the hope that 
the burdens laid upon them by high rents and bad harvests would be 
lightened, without any necessity of an appeal to physical force, by 
the power of public opinion ; and as the movement spread from county 
to county until the whole nation was enlisted on their side, and land- 
lords came forward promising substantial reductions of rent, they felt 
assured that for once at least a constitutional exposure of their 
grievances would effect some redress. This feeling has been fostered 
by the whole course of the agitation, because the principal speakers 
at the meetings have strongly condemned illegal acts, and no doe- 
trines have been enunciated which the Irish representatives may 
not - fearlessly submit to the test of parliamentary discussion. 
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What would have happened if the policy of the opponents of 
agitation had been followed, and everything had been left to 
the landlords’ sense of justice? Grasping, rack-renting land- 
lords, safe from public condemnation, would have screwed the 
last farthing out of their impoverished tenants, leaving tens of 
thousands of famishing men, women, and children crying to the 
benevolent for bread, and to Heaven for vengeance. Those only 
who know the misery with which the tillers of the soil were threatened 
during this winter can realise the terrible strife in which, under such 
circumstances, the country would be plunged, and which has been 
averted by the relief already secured to the struggling farmers by 
this much-abused agitation. 

Two things were considered necessary to save the Irish farmers of 
the poorer class from famine during the present winter—a general 
reduction of rents, and employment on reproductive works, carried 
on either by the landlords on their own estates, or by the Government 
in various ways, such as in waste-land reclamation, railway extension, 
&e. The first of these objects has been achieved by agitation. There 
has been a general reduction of rents in the very poorest parts of 
Ireland where the agricultural depression was most keenly felt, and 
where consequently the people were most in need of relief. No doubt 
reductions would have been made by some of the landlords themselves 
of their own free will, and out of pure sympathy with their tenantry ; 
but far the greater number of the remissions of rent which have been 
granted are due to the exposure which has overtaken the unjust ex- 
actions to which the tenants were subjected for many years, and 
which have so impoverished them as to leave them unable to cope - 
with the difficulties of the present depression. In reference to the 
demand for reproductive employment: although the Government has 
hitherto turned a deaf ear to the memorials addressed to it on this 
subject, the landlords have, in some instances at least, come forward 
to provide employment for the small farmers and labourers ; and thus 
the second of the two immediate objects of the agitation has been 
partially achieved. It may not be vain to hope that the Government 
will yet pay some deference to the resolutions of the Irish municipal 
bodies which are pouring in upon the Lord Lieutenant, urging that 
the people should be employed on works of permanent improvement. 
It must be remembered that no demand has been made on the Govern- 
ment for a free grant of public money, and that what has been asked 
is merely a loan to be expended on works the profitable character of 
which can be ascertained, in each case, before a penny of the money 
is expended. An Irish fund too—the Church surplus—has been 
pointed out as the source from which the money should be drawn, 
and in view of this fact it is insulting in the last degree to witness 
the attempts which the Times and other journals are making to 
parade Ireland in the face of Europe as a beggar at England's door. 

382 
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Ireland wants no alms from the English Government or the English 
nation. She asks only justice, and the freedom to develope her own 
resources in her own way, and the power to use them for the main- 
tenance of her own people. It is frequently stated in opposition to 
the demand for works of this kind, that, if they could be carried on 
profitably, the natural selfishness of the proprietors would induce them 
to invest their money in such enterprises. To this I would answer 
unhesitatingly: Yes, if the proprietors in Ireland were men of 
capital and men of enterprise. As a rule, they are neither the one 
nor the other. But even supposing the owners of land to have capital 
and enterprise, they could not individually carry out those extended 
works of drainage and reclamation which are necessary. Hence it is 
the duty of Parliament to step in and promote by legislation an 
undertaking which is admittedly of national utility and importance. 
The waste lands would amply repay reclamation, although I admit 
particular cases may be quoted in which reclamation has not been 
remunerative. In cases where the work has not been entrusted 
to competent hands, proprietors have undoubtedly failed to get 
an adequate return for their money, but this has not been the 
result where agricultural skill has been combined with capital and 
industry. What the poorest tenants unaided have accomplished 
in draining swamps and cultivating bare mountain sides, notwith- 
standing the prospective penalty of an increased rent when the soil 
became richer by their exertions, is truly marvellous, and affords 
the best proof that the elements of fertility lie hidden in the vast 
waste tracts of Ireland, and may be called into action by skilful culti- 
vation. 

The advantages of extending the cultivation of the soil are obvious. 
(1) It would diminish the present unhappy competition for land in 
the most natural and healthy manner—by increasing the number of 
farms. (2) It would employ, perhaps, three families where now one 
family only is employed. (3) It would provide support for a teeming 
population on Irish soil. (4) It would give new customers in great 
numbers to the English manufacturer in the home maket, where he 
would find the readiest sale for his products. And (5) it would add 
largely to the store of food for the whole kingdom, rendering the 
British people almost independent of foreign supply. Is it not then 
the blindest perversity to neglect the means everywhere at hand in 
Ireland for augmenting the resources and promoting the prosperity 
of the people ? 

Ireland has been surfeited with Royal Commissions on every con- 
ceivable subject, and she has had commission after commission 
on the subject of reclamation and arterial drainage. The 
reports of the commissioners in every case sustain the view here 
expressed as to the desirability of reclamation; and as long ago 48 
1842 Sir Robert Peel passed an Act authorising the issue of loans on 
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easy terms to those proprietors who should undertake works cf this 
description on their own estates. This Act has not been of much 
benefit because its operation depends on the initiative of the land- 
lords, and the landlords have only in rare cases availed themselves of 
its provisions. What is required is an Act creating a Board of Com- 
missioners with the following powers: power to estimate the value of 
the waste lands and to pay over to the landlords what they are worth, 
either in a lump sum or by annual instalments ; power to take over 
such lands for the purposes of the State, to partially reclaim them 
and erect farm-buildings upon them; power to allot the lands to 
tenant proprietors, and to determine the claims of farmers seeking to 
occupy them, giving a preference, in the first place, to those having 
no land at present, and afterwards to those having the smallest farms. 
The tenant proprietors thus created, secure in the possession of their 
farms and the fruits of their labour, would be industrious and thrifty, 
and well able to pay back to the State, in yearly payments extending 
over, say, thirty years, the amount, with interest, expended by the 
State for their benefit. The laws of economic science have been sub- 
jected to a strained interpretation to which some would tie us down, 
and which they will bring forward against this proposal. We shall 
be told that things must be left to the operation of natural causes. 
I should like to ask whether those who will use this argument would 
include in their category of natural causes the means by which the 
wastes of Holland were reclaimed; or would they, rather than sanction 
anything which would conflict with their theories, have her fields still 
covered with useless waters, instead of the abundant vegetation from 
which her people derive such ample sustenance ? Notwithstanding the 
false economy of some of our political philosophers, I venture to think 
that the State should lose not a moment in undertaking the work of 
land reclamation in Ireland. 

The main cause of Irish poverty is not to be found in over- 
population, or in any want of energy or economy on the part of the 
Irish people, but in the system of land tenure imposed by Imperial 
conquest. Foreign competition and bad harvests, by which, in one 
year alone, according to the calculation of Mr. Dwyer Gray, Ireland 
has lost thirty millions sterling, have had one advantage, and that 
is, they have drawn attention, in a striking way, to the great evil of 
the system of tenant-at-will, the most demoralising and degrading to 
which it is possible to reduce the working population of any country. 
It is hardly in the power of language to describe the many evil effects 
of this system. It has blasted the hopes, ruined the homes, and de- 
stroyed the lives of millions of the Irish race. It has stopped the 
social, political, and industrial growth of Ireland as effectually as if 
the country had been in a state of perpetual civil war; and no war 
has ever been more cruel in its incidents or operations towards those 
among whom it was carried on, than the war which Irish landlordism 
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has waged against the people whose inheritance it usurped, and 


whose property it has c»/fiseated. ‘The worst fed, the worst clothed, 
and the worst housed people in Europe’—this is the description 
which every impartial traveller who has seen the Irish people at home 
has given of them. Behold the result of the system of tenant-at-will 
and centuries of English rule! 
Of the 600,000 tenant farmers in Ireland more than half a 
million, representing with their families about three million persons, 
have no security in their homes, or in the business upon which they 
depend for their daily bread, but are at the mercy of a few thousand 
persons—the lords of the soil of Ireland. Agriculture being the 
mainspring of the nation’s wealth, the interests of the commercial 
and trading community are naturally dependent upon the industry of 
the farmers, and so it results that the fate and fortunes of more than 
five millions of people are in the hands of the small section number- 
ing not more than a few thousands. No system of government could 
possibly bring prosperity to a people so circumstanced. Even if they 
were endowed with all the attributes of political freedom, their social 
condition would still be a condition of slavery. They are the victims 
of a system clearly incompatible with social rights and industrial 
freedom. It may be necessary for me to explain here what I mean 
by ‘social right’ and ‘industrial freedom.’ Social right may be 
defined in words which are to be found in the Declaration of American 
Independence, and I would define it, in those words, as ‘the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ;’ and industrial freedom, in 
the sense in which I use the phrase, is the right of the workers to 
enjoy the fruits of their own exertions, and to be safe, in the pursuit 
of their industry, from the rapacity of their neighbours. ‘There is 
nothing more capable of proof than that the present land system of 
Ireland is opposed to the social rights and the industrial freedom 
of the Irish people as here understood. When a people die in 
large numbers of starvation in their own country, or fly from it 
because they cannot get enough to eat out of the food which that 
country has produced, and which is more than sufficient to sustain 
them, that people are denied the right to live; and if a people 
have not a right to live in their own land while it is rich ercugh 
to support them, they are deprived of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

This is what took place in Ireland during the famine of 1846 and 
1847. The people perished in the midst of food twice sufficient to 
sustain them, because the food they produced had to be exported in 
immense quantities to pay the exorbitant rents of the landlords. 
Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the low standard of living 
among the small farmers, and the small amount of the produce they 
were permitted to keep for their own use, than the fact that they 
were reduced to a dependence on the potato as their principal food. 
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When that failed they had no resource. The rest of the vegetable 
food and nearly all the animal food produc; | in the country became 
‘the property of the non-producing landlord class, and was exported 
to pay their dues. The bare statement of these facts reveals at once 
the appalling injustice of the system, but we must examine it further 
to fully realise its wickedness and the mischief which it has wrought. 
What can be more opposed to every principle of well-doing than a 
system which paralyses industry, which puts a premium on idleness, 
which fosters improvidence, which generates servility, hypocrisy, and 
ignorance, which shuts out every gleam of hope of rising in the 
world, which entails perpetual drudgery and social dependence, and 
even invades the sanctity of the domestic relations? Such is the 
system of tenant-at-will under which three millions of the Irish 
people are condemned to wear out their lives. 

It is not in the nature of things that the Irish cultivator should 
be as industrious as the peasant proprietor in the Channel Islands or 
on the Continent, for the former wants that which the latter pos- 
sesses—security. The former is liable to eviction at the will and 
pleasure of a task-master; the latter is the undisputed lord of his 
own land, and possesses ‘the magic of property which turns sand into 
gold.’ Mr. Mill well recognised the premium on idleness under the 
tenant-at-will system when he said that’ the Irish tenant was the 
only human being in existence who had nothing to gain by increased 
industry and nothing to lose by increased idleness. Then there is 
nothing so well calculated to make a man reckless and improvident 
as uncertainty in his position. It often harasses the very life and 
soul of men of the highest moral fibre, and must be destructive of 
all order and economy in the lives of those less fortunately constituted. 
The struggling farmer whose imagination is haunted by the alterna- 
tive prospect of the poor-house or the emigrant ship, has certainly a 
gloomy existence, bereft of comfort, encouragement, and aspiration. 
The mortal dread of the agent’s frown or the landlord’s slightest 
displeasure still characterises the tenant-at-will, notwithstanding the 
bracing effects of public agitation, and shows what an atmosphere of 
Servility and hypocrisy combined arises from the present unnatural 
egndition of rural society in that country. But a system which so 
faz taxes the industry of the people as to compel their children to 
work in the fields when they ought to be at school, is responsible for 
more than the physical misery which it inflicts. It generates ig- 
norance, and thereby deprives the people of one of the most potent 
means of self-advancement. The Irish farmer is often obliged to set 
his children to work before they have had time to acquire the rudest 


- elements of education, in order to turn their youthful labour to ac- 


count in squeezing the rent and a scanty subsistence out of the farm. 
On some Irish estates, too, a tenant dare not harbour in his house a 
stranger, a poor person, or even a poor relative not immediately 
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belonging to the family; and the Land Commission recently sent 
through Ireland by the Freeman’s Journal, whose reports ought to 
be read by every one anxious to be acquainted with the facts of the 
present crisis, declares that on some properties marriages cannot be 
consummated without the sanction of the landlord or his agent! 
Surely this is slavery of the most degrading, intolerable kind, and 
the system by which it is upheld an outrage on civilisation. The 
whole history of Irish landlordism is a record of hardened cruelty, 
without a parallel in the social annals of any other nation. Edmund 
Spenser says, in his View of the State of Ireland, that the landlords 
of his time ‘used most shamefully rack their tenants.’ Swift repeats 
this accusation, in his own day, in the following language: ‘ Another 
cause of this nation’s misery is that Egyptian bondage of cruel, 
oppressing, and covetous landlords, expecting all who live under 
them should make bricks without straw ; who grieve or envy when 
they see a tenant of their own in a whole coat, or able to afford one 
comfortable meal in a month, by which the spirits of the people are 
broken and made fit for slavery.’ And even Mr. Froude is con- 
strained to say: ‘The landlords in Ireland represent conquest and 
confiscation, and they have gone on with an indifference to the 
welfare of their tenants that would never be tolerated in England or 
Scotland.’ 

In the Reports of the Irish Famine compiled by the Society of 
Friends, who earned the lasting gratitude of Ireland by their noble 
and generous efforts to save the lives of her people, there is a strong 
indictment against the landlord class for their gross neglect of duty 
in that terrible crisis; and it must then be affirmed that landed 
property in Ireland can show nothing in its origin or its history upon 
which to found a claim to the consideration of the Irish people, nor 
can they be expected to extend any further toleration to its unre- 
stricted and mischievous power. 

Any one closely examining the condition of the Irish land classes 
will discover that, contrary to the general rule elsewhere, it is the 
wealthier classes, the landlords, not the tenants, who show the greatest 
ignorance of economic principles. They are, as a class, the most list- 
less, unenterprising, and non-producing section of the country, while 
at the same time they are the masters of its resources. See, for 
example, the enormous growth of absenteeism, which drains, directly 
and indirectly, no less than six millions annually out of Ireland, not a 
penny of which ever returns to benefit those by whom it is supplied. 
Six millions sterling a year! that is to say, a sum sufficient to sup- 
port 100,000 working men and their families, half a million persons, 
in decency and comfort. The action of the landlords has been very 
injurious to their own interests as well as to those of the farmers ; for, 
though the value of property continued to rise steadily for many 

years before the beginning of the present depression, it would have 
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risen much more rapidly, and to a far higher point, if the lords of the 
soil condescended to abate their feudal privileges, or if they were as 
anxious to perform the duties as they have been to enforce the rights 
of property. Under the present system it is the interest of the tenant 
to put as little into the soil and to take as much out of it as he possibly 
can. Under a system which would give him security in his holding and 
protection against exorbitant rents, the farmer would nurse his farm 
as the prudent merchant nurses his business ; he would feel that it was 
his interest to put all his capital into it, confident that it would 
return to him in due time with a fair profit. Thus the price of land 
would be improved by the inducements which such a tenure would 
hold out to every incoming tenant, in every case where a farmer had 
disposed of his holding. What a mockery of all received ideas of 
political economy it is to see fertile lands going out of cultivation in 
Ireland, and the Irish at the same time leaving their country in 
search of employment! This is not the natural result of supply and 
demand, for it is well known that the Irish people are warmly at- 
tached to their native land, and would never quit it in large numbers 
if they could manage to live at home. It is the result of landlordism, 
which blights the industry of the whole country, and which has, 
during the last thirty years, banished nearly thirty millions of the 
Irish race for ever from the land that bore them. 


A million a decade! What does it mean ? 
A nation dying of inner decay ; 

A churchyard’s silence where life has been, 
The base of the pyramid crumbling away ; 
A drift of men gone over the sea, 

A drift of the dead where men should be. 


Those who cry out against State interference with the tenure of 
land forget that the present state of things in Ireland is the result of 
State interference. Irish land reformers only want the State to undo 
what the State has done. They only ask the State to restore the 
ancient rights of the tillers of the soil. The State abolished the old 
tenure by which the soil was held for the benefit of those who culti- 
vated it, and allowed the usurpation of the rights of the cultivators 
by the landlords. As the English conquest extended over Ireland 
the old land system disappeared. The rights of the cultivators were 
confiscated as well as the property of the native owners, and to this 
double confiscation we trace the only title upon which Irish landlord- 
ism can rest its sacred pretensions. 

The principle which underlay the Land Act of 1870 was the well- 
established principle that ‘ there is no such thing as absolute property 
in land.’ It is not necessary, therefore, to go back on former discus- 
sions for the purpose of enforcing a principle which has found sanction 
in an Act of Parliament. Starting from this principle, then, let us 
proceed to consider the proposal put forward by the National Land 
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League as the only one calculated to effect: a satisfactory and final 
solution of the Irish land question. The proposal, stripped of all 
ambiguity, is to abolish landlordism and make the cultivators the 
owners of the soil. This is undoubtedly a vast undertaking, the 
dimensions of which should be fully appreciated by those who have 
resolved to accomplish it. The labour and sacrifice of a whole 
generation, constantly exerting itself to promote this great object, 
would not be greater than it deserves, and the energy of the highest 
patriotism could scarcely be directed to a nobler end than that of 
bringing comfort and consolation and security to the humble firesides 
of the tillers of the soil. It is proposed that the State should take 
over the land, giving the landlords proper compensation, and settle 
the tenants upon it permanently as tenant proprietors. This proposal, 
considered in its financial aspect alone, will appear formidable to 
many people, for it is estimated that it would require 250,000,0001. 
to carry it out. But no one imagines that it can be effected all at 
once by one financial transaction. A loan for this sum of money 
could not be raised, except at a rate of interest which would be much 
higher than it could be borrowed at, if borrowed in small sums and 
at intervals. On financial grounds, then, it seems more practicable 
and desirable that the scheme should be carried out gradually than 
that it should be attempted to realise it in one sweeping measure. 
Even if the money were forthcoming on easy terms, it could not be 
hastily applied to the purpose in view without much confusion arising 
from inexperience, and perhaps no little jobbery arising from the 
many interests involved, and the desire of many persons to be em- 
ployed in executing work undertaken by the State. Many difficulties 
incident to State interference in a work of this kind would be removed 
or considerably diminished by gradual operations which would give 
time to have the character of each step taken tested by its results; 
and on social grounds it seems not less desirable that the transfer of 
the ownership of the soil from a limited number to the great body of 
the people should be only gradually accomplished. It is evident from 
the terms of a resolution passed at the first meeting of the National 
Land League that its modus operandi is designed to lead gradually 
to the object in view—the establishment of an occupier proprietary. 
This resolution declares : ‘That the objects of the League can be 
best attained (1) by promoting organisation among the tenant farmers, 
(2) by defending those who may be threatened with eviction for re- 
fusing to pay unjust rents, (3) by facilitating the working of the 
Bright clauses of the Land Act, and (4) by obtaining such a reform 
in the laws relating to land as will enable every tenant to become 
the owner of his holding by paying a fair rent for a limited number 
of years.’ It only remains then to push forward with the utmost 
energy those minor reforms framed to mitigate the evils of the exist- 
ing system, such as the abolition of all artificial restrictions on the 
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‘sale and transfer of land, the abolition of the laws of primogeniture 
and entail, the more efficient working of the Bright clauses of the 


‘Land Act, and the reclamation and distribution of the waste lands, 


while keeping steadily in view the main object of emancipating the 
entire agricultural population from the power of landlordism. Large 
asthe sum of money is which would be required to buy out the 
Irish’ landlords, the proposal to raise it should not excite the unreason- 
able indignation exhibited in some quarters: we know not how soon 
4+he:Government may involve us in a war with Russia which might 
cost that amount without doing one-hundredth part as much good, 


-assuming it to be just and necessary, as the disestablishment of Irish 


landlords would effect. 

The advantages of a peasant proprietary over the system of iand- 
lord and tenant are being admitted more and more every day. The 
industrious application and thrifty management of the small owners 
of land in the Channel Islands, in France and Prussia, in Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Norway, are the admiration of all who have 
made themselves acquainted with rural life and labour in those 
countries. If we would see the brightest examples of cheerful, un- 
complaining toil, we must visit those lands in which the husbandman 
is to be found, with his sons and daughters, cultivating his patch of 
land in the security of independent ownership. In those countries 
we shall find a comfortable and prosperous, if not wealthy, agricultural 
class who are the best friends of social order, and the bulwarks of 
mational defence in every national emergency. Into such materials 
as these it is the ambition of Irish land reformers to convert the 
masses of the Irish people who live by the cultivation of the soil. A 
great change in the social structure of Ireland is needed. No one 
who knows Ireland as it is can say that the social condition of the 
country is satisfactory. The gulf between enormous wealth and abject 


‘poverty is wider there than in any other part of Europe, and the 


enormously wealthy are only a few, whilst the abjectly poor are 
counted by millions. It is urged against the proposal of the Land 


‘League that it would involve the destruction of the aristocracy, and 


that it is necessary to preserve their power as a counteracting force 


‘against democracy, which, in the absence of the landlord class, might 


attain uncontrolled supremacy. Those who take this view are evi- 
dently alarmed, and, as they must be anxious to make landlordism 
tolerable to the Irish people, they are not likely to contend any longer 
against the abolition of the arbitrary power of eviction and rack- 


‘renting. I cannot, however, admit that the accumulation of land in 


the hands of a few is indispensable to the preservation of a powerful 
upper class in any country, assuming such to be necessary. We shall 


‘always have varying social grades, some higher and some lower than 


the rest, and the highest duty of statesmanship is to endeavour to do 
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justice toall. The power of landlordism, as it exists in Ireland, restg 
on a basis of injustice, and therefore it is doomed. 

No political considerations can save from destruction what is 
morally wrong, and if it be likewise at variance with public ex- 
pediency it must infallibly go down. More than three years ago I 
ventured, during a debate in the House of Commons on the Irish 
land question, to predict that if the proposal then before the House 
to deprive the landlords of the power of eviction and rackrenting— 
that is to say, the proposal in favour of fixity of tenure at fair rents— 
was not accepted, the Irish people would rise up and protest against 
the institution of landlordism, root and branch, and demand its aboli- 
tion. The prediction has been fulfilled much sooner than I could 
have imagined, and its fulfilment only shows that questions of this 
kind should not be neglected when they are deliberately raised by 
the representatives of a nation, but that they should be brought as 
speedily as possible to a just and final settlement. The transfer of 
ownership from the landlords to the tenants necessarily implies that 
the State should become a rent-receiver for a limited number of years, 
and it is said that, in times-of depression like these, the tenants would 
be advised not to pay the full rent to the State, just as they are now 
advised not to pay the full rent to the landlord ; but this is not at all 
likely, for the rent payable to the State would not be a rack-rent, but 
one which the occupiers could afford to pay, and, under these cir- 
cumstances, public opinion would not sustain an anti-rent agitation 
against the State. The conviction having once got hold of the public 
mind that the farmers were asked to pay only what was fair, no 
agitation would be able to arouse sympathy for them throughout the 
country; and this is precisely how the matter would stand if the 
State superseded the landlord. The occupier would understand that 
he must trust to his own savings in prosperous times to tide him over 
periods of depression, and there would be an end to the demoralisation 
which Mr. Bright described as resulting from the occasional reductions 
of rent which tenants are forced to beg, and which landlords are « 
obliged to concede. Besides, it must not be forgotten that the State 
would have power to enforce payment of rent, as it now has power to 
enforce payment of rates and taxes. A peasant proprietor, too, has 
considerable advantages over a mere tenant in borrowing money. He 
can always borrow money at a lower rate of interest, because he can 
give better security than a man who is liable, after a few months’ 
notice to quit, to be turned out of his farm, I have heard that the 
facility with which a peasant proprietor can borrow money has often 
been injurious to his interests, and that some of the small owners in 
France and elsewhere on the Continent have their little properties 
heavily mortgaged. This is only saying that farmers can be reckless 
like other men, and are weak enough sometimes to abuse the ad- 
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vantages of their position. There is reckless borrowing in the 
City every day, but that is no argument against the position of 
a man who is able to borrow and turn the money borrowed to 

account. Such is the position of a peasant proprietor. Then 
it s obvious that a peasant proprietor, elevated from the posi- 
tion of tenant-at-will, would be a richer man, because of his own 
greater industry and economy, prompted by the security he would 
enjoy. 

Among the many misconceptions which have arisen in the public 
mind concerning the objects of the Irish land agitation may be num- 
bered the idea that the land, on being taken over by the State, should 
be divided into equal-sized farms, or, to speak more accurately, 
farms of equal value. Nothing of this kind has been proposed, as far 
as | am aware, in connection with the present movement, and it is 
evident that it could not be carried out without disturbing the 
majority of the existing occupiers. Roughly speaking, I should say 
that the present allotment of land among the Irish farmers repre- 
sents a variety of conditions which are desirable for the full develop- 
ment of their resources, and as a stimulus to that variety of pursuits 
which is embraced in the professional and cultured life of the nation. 
But perhaps the most serious misconception is that which supposes 
that, after the establishment of a peasant proprietary, periodical sub- 
divisions would be necessitated by the accumulations of land which 
would again take place. It is supposed that the large tenant pro- 
prietors would buy up the small ones, and then, finding that they 
had more land than they could cultivate themselves, let it to tenants, 
and so renew all the evils of the existing system. There need be no 
fear of such a result, because the forces operating in favour of aggre- 
gation on the one hand, and subdivision on the other, would neutralise 
each other. At the end of a hundred years the changes in the 
relative sizes of peasant properties would not be appreciable. The 
big farmer would be found as ready to sell a slice of his land to the 
small farmer as the latter would be to dispose of his entire property. 
The laudable desire of the labourer, too, to become the owner of a 
patch would tell in favour of subdivision, and it is in this direction, 
and not in the opposite one, that it might be necessary to restrict the 
freedom of the small owner. Restriction, however, should not be 
resorted to on the one side or on the other, either as against subdivi- 
sion or aggregation, and it does not appear that it would be neces- 
sary. The accumulations of land in a few hands, of which complaint 
is made now, have not been brought about by free trade in land, but 
by restriction, and if the land were free the tendency to subdivision 
would soon manifest itself. On this peint Mr. Kay quotes from an 
essay by le Comte Gasparin, discussing the question of the division of 
land in France, in which the writer says: ‘It is true that the number 
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of proprietors increases year by year, but one perceives that this divi- 
sion is effected at the cost of the greater proprietors. . . . In my 
country, where people have gained experience, the great estate divides, 
while small estates are again consolidated, so that the estates assume 
such a middling size as best suits the real interests of the people.’ 
Mr. Kay quotes other writers who support this testimony of le Comte 
Gasparin. 

It is to be hoped that English statesmen, however they may 
regard the reform proposed by the National Land League, will learn 
from the agitation by which Ireland has been so profoundedly moved, 
that past legislation is totally inadequate to protect the farming 
classes from the rapacity of bad landlords. Compensation for dis- 
turbance and for unexhausted improvements, as designed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, has failed to remedy the evils of the present land tenure, and 
a far more drastic measure than the Act of 1870 is absolutely neces- 
sary, if social strife, industrial stagnation, and national poverty and 
discontent are not to be perpetuated in Ireland. It is well known 
that the Act of 1870 does not prevent either rack-rénting or eviction. 
Whatever expense the landlord is put to in evicting a tenant, the 
incoming tenant will have to answer for, and thus is eviction made 
easy. Then the struggle which evicted tenants have to go through 
in the courts, when they claim compensation, is a very unequal one, 
in which the landlord, as the wealthy litigant, is sure to have the 
advantage. The very least that Parliament may be called upon to 
do, in order to put an end to the present intolerable state of things, 
is to purchase and distribute amongst tenant-proprietors the re- 
claimable waste lands, which amount to at least 2,000,000 acres, and 
which are capable of supporting 100,000 farmers and their families, 
allowing each man 20 acres of land. It is idle to talk of leaving 
things to the operation of ‘natural causes’ until that which is un- 
natural has been remedied; and the actual condition of the Irish 
tenant, who is condemned to toil on ‘in sluggish misery’ from year 
to year, always sowing that which he may not reap, is the most un- 
natural and artificial that can be conceived. The National Land 
League, therefore, arises as a new force in Irish politics, with a defi- 
nite practical object, which appeals at once to the interests and 
sentiments of the Irish people. It appeals with scarcely less force to 
the interests of the people of Great Britain, who must benefit con- 
siderably from having a prosperous food-producing country close to 
their own shores; and it will be difficult for English party leaders, 
afflicted with ‘responsibility,’ and therefore desirous of hiding un- 
pleasant truths, to keep the English and Scotch people from seeing 
that the great land question is one in which they have a common 
cause with their fellow-citizens in Ireland. Official politicians will, 
for some time, either denounce or fight shy of this land move- 
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ment; but if all appearances do not prove deceptive, it is one in 
regard to which Irish ardour will not easily cool down, or Irish 
determination grow weak or irresolute. It has been set on foot by 
men who believe its ultimate success to be only a question of time 
and work and courageous advocacy, and who are resolved to spare 
no effort or sacrifice in promoting the object which they have in 
view. 
J. O'Connor Power 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTISTS. 


I. 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


S1r,—You have, I am sure, not forgotten the unanimous feeling of deep 
concern and disappointment with which the whole body of artists in 
this country received the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Copyright with regard to that portion of their subject which related 
to art. This feeling found expression in a memorial laid before her 
Majesty’s Government, in the interest of the profession at large, by the 
Royal Academy, and in resolutions passed at a meeting of artists held 
in the Grosvenor Gallery. The disappointment felt was nevertheless 
tempered with hope. The recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
framed as they were, strange to say, without the assistance of any 
representative of the Fine Arts (a subject which was not, I believe, 
included in the purview of the Commission as at first instructed), 
bore, on the one hand, such marked traces of an absence of special 
acquaintance with the bearings of copyright enactments on artistic 
production, and showed, on the other, so evident a desire for super- 
ficial uniformity in the treatment of matters which, it had not been 
observed, were radically different in their nature—they were, in the 
main, conceived in a spirit so wholly at variance with that to which 
copyrights primarily uwe their existence, and were, further, so in- 
consistent one with another, as to leave large room for hope that the 
Bill to be eventually presented to Parliament would remedy some of 
these anomalies. A perusal of that Bill dispels any such illusion. 
The old anomalies are unremoved. I am wrong—one has been 
removed. The contradiction between the measure dealt by the Com- 
missioners to sculptors and that vouchsafed to painters has been got 
rid of, but not by conferring on the latter that copyright in their 
works the lack of which was declared by the preamble of the Act of 
1862 to make new legislation on the matter expedient ; it has been 
preferred to restore symmetry by taking away from the sculptors 
those privileges which the law created expressly for them, and 
stringently bound to them eighty years ago. 

Meanwhile, the general upshot of the Bill would be to sacrifice 
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the interests of art, which are great public interests, with a view to 
bestow on purchasers of pictures and statues a property in excess and 
independent of that for which they pay, although the retention of 
that property by the artist would involve no loss or detriment whatever 
to those purchasers, and is compatible with the fullest safeguards for 
all their rights. 

But my object in writing to you is not to discuss myself the 
measure proposed by her Majesty’s Government ; it is rather to ask 
your attention to a very able and exhaustive article on the subject by 
my colleague in the Royal Academy, Mr. H. T. Wells, which this 
note accompanies. It would seem of the greatest importance that 
the case of the artists should be put clearly before the world in order 
that' public opinion may be matured in regard to it before the Bill is 
laid on the table of the House of Commons for discussion, and no surer 
channel could be found through which to make that case widely known 
than the pages of the Nineteenth Century, to which I trust your ar- 
rangements may enable you to admit it. Mr. Wells has, as you will 
see, approached his subject—and it is one with which he is intimately 
acquainted—in a liberal and impartial spirit. I believe that the 
views of artists on this momentous question will receive no sounder 
or more vigorous exposition. 

I am yours very truly, 
FREDERICK LEIGUTON. 


II. 


A rew days before Parliament was prorogued in August last, the 
Government issued the printed copies of their new Bill on copyright. 
The Bill was introduced at the eleventh hour of the session, not with 
a view to its discussion at that time, but in order that its provisions 
might receive attention before the reassembling of the Houses. And 
it is well that this opportunity for giving consideration to the measure 
has been allowed, since that portion of it which deals with the fine 
arts is founded upon a principle altogether at variance with that 
which has hitherto shaped the treatment of copyright. The old plan 
of protecting the artist in the working out of his ideas is discarded, and 
the Bill, instead of creating a property in copyright to encourage the 
producers of fine art, as has hitherto been the aim of the legislature, 
creates the property for the benefit of the owners of paintings and 
statues, and places the artist under legal restrictions in all that con- 
cerns the development of his ideas. 

A review of the past work of the legislature in connection with 
copyrigit commences with the Act for engravings (Hogarth’s Act, as 
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it is called), which was. passed. by, Parliament in 1715., More than; 
three quarters of a century elapsed. before anything was; done to give 
protection to other. forms.of art, and it was-not until 1798 that the 
next step was taken... In that year copyright. was given to the sculp~ 
tors in all their works except those which might be done under the 
orders given by others, and so clearly did the enactments express the 
intention of connecting the sculptor with the development of his free 
ideas, that he could not easily escape fromthe new rights then vested 
in him. The copyright was bound to him still more closely by a 
second Act passed in 1814,.and it is under this law that the sculptors 
have ever since received protection.. In 1842 and 1843 were passed 
the Designs.Acts;. these, however, do not concern us sufficiently for me 
to dwell upon them, here; what we chiefly have to note is, that we 
reach so recent a date as 1862 and still, find the authors of paintings 
and drawings without, the copyright, which, for. so many years had, 
been in the hands.of.the authors of seulpture.,. The question had, 
however, already. engaged the attention ,of .many eminent. men; 
amongst whom I may. mention the names of Lords Chelmsford, West~ 
bury, Cairns, and Selborne, and. we. can get some idea.of the care, 
given to the subject from the fact that,.some ten or twelve. different 
drafts were made between the original draft of 1858 and the Bill 
of 1862.' It appears that a first Bill reached a second reading 
in the House of Commons in May 1861, but it then stood over 
for some reason not in evidence. The Bill which concerns us is 
that of 1862. It was the foundation of the Act of that year, which 
is the existing law. This Bill, which represented the mature opinion 
of the eminent men who took part in its preparation, gave the copy- 
right to the artist without the necessity of any agreement in writing, 
nor was he to part with it although parting with the picture.? 

We therefore see that, although, the painters had been kept long 
waiting for the protection, given: to the sculptors; the delay had. in no 
way tended to change the views of those who were so well: fitted to give 
an opinion, upon the treatment,of copyright.., The Bill was drawn up 
in the same spirit as inspired the Acts in favour of the sculptors, and 
its leading provision, which J have described,.represents now, as it did 
then, what the artists consider as the just.and expedient. course to be 
adopted. Unfortunately.the Bill: underwent some very vital changes 
in passing through. the: House of :\Commons, and: the Act of 1862, 
which resulted, has. worked,so badly, and is.considered. on all.sides so 
unsatisfactory, that the Government. in 1876 referred it to a Royal 
Commission which was.at that. time inquiring into copyright in con- 
nection with literature and music... The Commissioners fully endorsed : 
the complaints against.the Act,iand in their Report they described. 


* Blue Book, ‘ Evidence before the Royal Commission on Copyright,’ Question 
3617. 
2 Tid., Question 3619. 
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the changes-as having been made in the House ‘ without sufficient 
consideration.’ 

Simply told, the provisions of the existing law are: firstly, that a 
copyright can only be called into existence and determined by a 
written agreement between the artist and purchaser at the time of 
sale of a painting, unless, secondly, the painting is done on ‘ commis- 
sion,’ in which case a copyright always attaches, and is vested in the 

person giving the commission. These, the ruling provisions ofthe exist- 
ing law, are the alterations complained of by the Royal Commissioners, 
who in their Report express themselves as to ‘ commissions’ thus :— 
‘We are here met with the difficulty of defining what is a commis- 
sion; and looking to the evidence on this point, we have arrived at 
the conclusion, that no distinction can practically be made —and 
then as to the method of making the existence of the copyright de- 
pendent upon an agreement at the time of sale, the Commissioners 
say: ‘It is clearly undesirable that copyrights, which are in many 
cases of great value, should be in this way left free to piracy. The 
law, therefore, should distinctly define to whom, in the absence of an 
agreement, the copyright should belong.’ 

The artists are entirely in accord with the Royal Commissioners 
as to the objections to the existing law, and to the desirability of 
having a new Act; but, while all are agreed as to the nature of 
the disease, the artists and the Commissioners are as the poles 
asunder as to the method of the cure. I shall remark further 
on upon the qualifications of those who have prescribed for us 
in these matters concerning the fine arts. It is enough to point 
out here that the scheme of the Commissioners for curing the 
evils of the present law, viz., vesting the copyright in the owner of 
a work of art, has practically determined the shape of the new Bill. 
But the evils complained of, viz., the confusion as to commissions, 
and the too frequent extinction of copyright, were offered a complete 
remedy in: the counter scheme of the artists, as set forth in the 
Memorial of the Royal Academy. Between the two schemes was this 
important contrast : the artists drew up theirs in accordance with the 
principles that have hitherto been the groundwork of all copyright 
laws, whereas the Royal Commissioners drew up their scheme in 
exaet opposition to those principles, and left out of count the very 
purpose and object of copyright laws. 

Before dealing with copyright on its wider ground as a question 
of public interest, I will point out how the new Bill would restrict 
the artist in that liberty in disposing of his labour which is enjoyed 
by every workman in this country. The artist already suffers some- 
what from the enactment of 1862, which refers to ‘ commissions,’ 
to which I have already alluded. This hastily considered clause was 
inserted to prevent the publication of portraits without the consent 
of the owners; but the use of the word ‘commission’ has in effect 
372 
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given the net a wider haul than was intended, and its action is so full 
of inconsistencies and hardships, that the Royal Commissioners saw 
fit, as I have explained, to report against the clause, in the words I 
have quoted. In the great field, however, outside ‘ commissions’ 
there has hitherto been no question of separating the artist from 
other workmen ; he sells a piece of his workmanship on the same con- 
ditions as every workman sells his work ; and the purchaser of a paint- 
ing or a statue, while obtaining by his purchase a chattel that will 
be protected by the ordinary laws of property, does not get in addi- 
tion to this a right of control over the labours of the artist previous, 
or subsequent, to those for which he pays. He cannot prevent the 
artist making other paintings or statues in ‘colourable imitation’ of 
those he has himself purchased, any more than he could prevent his 
cabinet-maker from making and selling other pieces of furniture in 
colourable imitation of the piece he may have bought of him. The 
buyer pays for the painting, statue, or cabinet, according to its in- 
trinsic value, and, if he thinks he can add to this value by stipulating 
that the piece of workmanship shall be a solitary specimen, it is quite 
open to him to do so by a special agreement with the artist or work- 
man. 

This relation between the buyer and the seller is violently dis- 
turbed by the provisions of the new Bill, for the artist is placed 
under legal penalties to the buyer of a given piece of his workmanship 
if he should make ‘any repetition, colourable imitation, or other 
multiplication of the painting or the design thereof, whether by 
painting, drawing, photography, or otherwise.’ These are very far- 
reaching words, and it may well be asked why the. buyers of any 
particular commodity should be lifted into an exceptional position at 
the expense of a whole class of producers. 

If this clause should become law, its effect upon the artist’s life 
wouid be very serious indeed, for his hand would be often held back 
from working out designs which had ripened in his mind, and were 
alluring him by the promise of their capabilities. Nothing is more 
common than for an artist to take up designs, which at some earlier 
time were thrown off in the heat and flow of production, and make 
them the ground-work of important paintings. The best things have 
often their beginnings in this way, for there is continuity in the 
artist’s work, and the smallest painting, or the roughest wood drawing 
may, and, as a fact, often does contain the design or germ of a 
successful picture. What is now proposed would hinder all such 
growth and development and cut off each branch of the artist’s ideas 
at its very first blossoming. 

Bearing upon this point I can give an instance of my own experi- 
ence this year. My principal picture at the Royal Academy Exhibition 
was painted as an afterthought, and founded upon a small study of two 
figures on a terrace which I had made to be copied into a landscape ex- 
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ecuted many months ago. The little canvas on which the study was 
made having served its purpose was put aside, but some friends who saw 
it encouraged me to work it out as a figure picture on a larger scale. 
Under the law now proposed my power to do this would have depended 
entirely upon whether the landscape was sold or unsold, because the 
grouping, the colour, and the angle of sunlight would all have had 
their copyright in the small figures of the landscape, and that copy- 
right would have been vested in the owner of the painting. The 
fact of the original design of these figures being thrown off in one 
afternoon, while the larger canvas painted in sunlight from the same 
models had occupied much time, would not have affected the legal 
position in any way. Cases like this are the common experience of a 
painter’s life, and he would be in constant bondage if the owners of 
his paintings (however small or rude in execution these paintings 
might be) had given to them the restraining powers of the Bill. The 
artists could not be cut off in this manner from all healthy liberty in 
their work without injury to the arts of the country; and there would 
be something of grotesque in this injury being caused by a law which 
is to be placed on the Statute Book for the express purpose of giving 
protection and encouragement to the fine arts. 

But although the Bill subjects the artist to such rude control, and 
bars the way against his working out his designs, it is proposed to 
reserve to him some remnant of his present liberty by allowing him 
to sell the studies and sketches which may have accumulated in his 
studio. For instance, if I may again refer to my own case, I should 
be allowed to sell the little study of three hours’ work, although cut 
off from developing it to any other or larger purpose than that for 
which it was originally made. The Bill accordingly provides that 
‘Nothing in this Act shall prevent a person who has sold a painting 
from selling or using any models, casts, sketches, or studies made by 
him for the purpose of making the painting, so that he do not repeat 
or colourably imitate the design of the painting. What might be 
the practical value of this proviso—whether a study made for the pur- 
pose of the painting, and which naturally would be like it, would 
escape the legal mesh of being a ‘ colourable imitation ’ ‘ of any material 
part thereof’°—I am not careful to inquire, for I cannot profess an 
interest in the scrap of protection which is to be given by a new Act 
of Parliament, while my brother artists and myself are threatened 
with the confiscation of all the remaining rights, which as workmen 
we hold under the Common Law. 

This new plan of vesting the copyright in the owner was devised 
by the Royal Commissioners and recommended in their Report. But, 
in adopting it, the framers of the Bill appear to have hesitated before 
the harmful consequences that they must have seen would be entailed 
upon the artist, and accordingly they have given a loophole through 
which he could slip from the legal hold of the purchaser of the paint- 
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ing.. Apparently it was. the wish of the framers of the Bill to protect 
the artists from the injustice. of being placed in bondage to. the 
owners without their free assent; so, while carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commissioners, and vesting the copyright 
adversely to the artist, they have added the proviso that the exist- 
ence itself of the copyright shall be dependent upon the artist signing 
and dating his painting ‘ before it is published,’ whatever that. may 
mean. 

With this means of escape from an adverse copyright within his 
reach, the artist in self-protection would be bound to avail himself of 
it, for it is practically not in the nature of his dealings to secure pro- 
tection by the other course, viz., formal agreements. When he did 
not see his way to making a special contract, he would be constrained 
to withhold his signature, and the result would be that in the vast 
majority of cases paintings would not have copyrights; it was, how- 
ever, to prevent the loss of copyrights that the Royal Commissioners 
asked for a new Act, and what shall be said in defence of a measure 
which would inevitably bring about a state of things it was expressly 
introduced to remedy? A proviso that would be attended with such 
suicidal results, and which would drive a body of gentlemen into such 
courses for self-protection, is not likely to survive the fire of discussion 
in Parliament; and, although I have felt bound to allude to it, I 
cannot treat it as an integral part of the Bill. 

What mainly concerns us is whether copyright, provided it is de- 
sirable to uphold it, shall be given to the owner or to theartist. The 
Royal Commissioners have decided for the former ; the artists, and we 
have it on the authority of the Report, are unanimously opposed to 
this. By endorsing the opinion of the Commissioners, the Govern- 
ment have made it a fair question whether the Commission was so 
formed that the interests of art and the treatment of artists might 
with confidence be given over to its verdict. That the members of 
the Commission were not selected with a view to their dealing with 
matters within the province of the fine arts can be said with certainty, 
for their inquiry at the outset was limited to copyright in literature 
and in music. As might have been anticipated, authors and a dis- 
tinguished musician had seats upon the Commission to aid the inquiry 
with their special knowledge, and not only that, but to influence the 
Report by their votes. But when by an afterthought the inquiry was 
extended to the fine arts, by a strange omission no representatives of 
art had seats allotted to them, and thus at an important juncture the 
artists were left without voice or vote in the disposal of their fate. 
As a natural consequence they suffered. They were handed over to 
the adversary, while, thanks to the constitution of the Commission, 
the author was rescued from attacks that proceeded from the same 


quarter. 
It is not, I believe, difficult to detect the cause of this adverse 
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‘treatment. It seems to me clearly traceable in the Report of the 
‘Royal Commissioners, that they wished to place the artists under the 
same conditions as had been found fair and politic for copyright in 
books, and it was only natural that gentlemen who had worked out 
their problem with a special knowledge of all that concerns authorship 
in literature should, not seeing every distinction, have been tempted 
to apply the same ruling to authorship in painting. 

But although the book and the painting are equally the results 
of authorship, yet, in connection with this subject of copyright, they 
are very different things indeed, for the book or rather the manuscript 
(which, as the handwork of the author, is analogous to the painting of 
the artist) is entirely dependent for its value upon the protection of 
copyright, while the painting is not. What the author practically sells 
is not his manuscript, but the copyright of it which the law has vested 
in him. Except as ‘copy’ to be set up in type, the publisher attaches 
no value to the manuscript itself, and if he could not buy from the 
author protection to the printed copies, he would be without induce- 
ment to enter upon the purchase. It is therefore in the interest of 
the author that this saleable property of copyright should be closely 
ound up with his manuscript, and that it should be so fenced about 
and protected from all encroachments—even from himself after he 
has sold it—as to have the utmost value in the eyes of the purchaser ; 
and according to the effectiveness of these guards is the measure of 
the encouragement given by the State to literature. 

But while every consideration prompts the author to desire that 
the strictly defended copyright should pass to the owner of his 
manuscript, the painter on his part has no need whatever of such 
intervention of the State to give a value to his paintings. Their value 
is in themselves, and they are bought and sold as commodities, quite 
independently of copyright, which indeed is very rarely called into- 
existence, and could not be brought into existence at all before the 
Act of 1862. The demand for this Act did not come from the owners. 
of paintings. They have never wanted and never asked for such a 
law, and it will doubtless be with some surprise that they will find 
themselves the proposed recipients of new rights. 

Hitherto, on every occasion (and there have been many since 
Hogarth’s Act of 1715) copyright bills have always been introduced in 
the interest of the artist, but pre-occupied, as I believe, with the idea 
of treating the author and the artist alike, and tempted by the aspect 
of surface fairness in this treatment, the Royal Commissioners dis- 
carded the motive which had determined all past legislation and 
recommended, that, as the copyright goes to the owner of the 
manuscript, so in the new Bill it should go to the owner of a painting. 
The essential difference between the manuscript and the painting 
does not seem to have been noted by them, and, while careful as to 
conformity in the letter, I fear they have lost sight entirely of the spirit 
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and purpose of the law. What that purpose is, and why the State is 
called upon to concern itself with the question of copyright, I will 
now venture to inquire. 

The use of copyright in literature is so patent that I will not 
stay to point out how, in presence of the printing press, the State, if a 
national literature was to be preserved to us, was under absolute 
compulsion to give special rights to authors; and so pressing in this 
respect have been the necessities of the public that the personal 
question—whether the author is not entitled to protection in the 
labours of his brain—has never had any real occasion to come to the 
front. But, except for the engraver’s plate, the claim of public neces- 
sity cannot to the same extent be put forward for copyright in the fine 
arts. Without such a law we should only be as we were before 1862. 
Paintings and statues would be made and bought, artists would 
live by their labour, and owners would have as much protection for 
that class of their property as for any other. But while the owner 
is secure of his paintings and statues in the seclusion of his own 
house, there are ways in which (without detriment to him) the same 
designs and artistic ideas may make themselves known to the advan- 
tage and pleasure of the outer public; and in the interest of this 
public it is obviously desirable that the artist should be connected 
with the working out of his own designs in every mode in which they 
may be given. The encouragement of this connection is an object 
worthy of the State and well within its power, and the law of copy- 
right which is of such vital importance to literature has also a wide 
field of usefulness within the province of the fine arts. 

Indeed, in respect to the immediate effect upon the work itself, it 
is of more importance to maintain the connection between the artist 
and his published designs, than between the author and his book ; 
because, if in the latter case the words are correctly copied by the 
printer, the thoughts of the author reach the public without any 
deterioration whatever; whereas, if the artist is separated from his 
design, the intimate connection between the mental image and its 
portrayal by technical skill (the very essence of a work of fine art) is 
lost. This being so, it is in the interest of the public that the artist 
should be encouraged to control and to give his personal care to all 
productions that are connected with his ideas and designs. At the 
same time those who would seize upon the inventions of others and 
fill the country with discreditable work should be discouraged. 

I will instance engravings. They are the form in which the ideas 
and designs of painters are perhaps most widely spread, and so many 
people are interested in their excellence that the character of the art 
becomes a national concern. 

The engravings from Landseer’s paintings (I will take an illus- 
trious example) are in their way almost as admirable as the originals 
from which they were taken, but it must not be supposed that these 
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results were obtained by mere mechanical reproduction, and that in 
the correcting of proofs the office of the artist is limited, as is the 
author’s, to the securing of exactitude. Any such erroneous idea 
would be dispelled at once by sight of some of the touched proofs by 
Landseer, many of which are now held as treasures by the engravers 
of his works. It is a treat to study these proofs and to follow the 
working of a consummate artist as he felt his way over a succession 
of steps from the literal rendering of the values of his colour to that 
ultimate effect which best expressed his. sense in simple ‘ black and 
white ;’ and so great a master was he of this simple form of language, 
that he seemed to rejoice when he used it, and to find sometimes his 
happiest expressions in it. 

Even greater than Landseer’s was Turner’s influence upon his 
engravings, and in past days many are the times I have listened to 
the veteran engraver, John Pye, as he talked of the great magician, 


telling of his doings with engravers, and of the marvels of his ‘ black 


and white.’ 

In selecting the names of Turner and Landseer as notable instances 
of the connection which exists between the painter and the 
engraver of his work, I do not wish to infer that artists of great 
eminence, who are accustomed to an extra value attaching to their 
works because of the popularity of their engravings, had or have any 
difficulty in making special contracts for each sale. The number of 
artists, however, who hold a position to do this, is at all times very 
small indeed, but, if every one according to his degree can serve the 
public in the way I have described, it must be good policy to keep up 
in all instances so desirable a connection. The law should determine 
what is best, and our complaint against the Bill is that it determines 
what would be worst for the normal condition of things, in that it 
proposes to exclude the artist, and place him under legal restraints, 
if he desires to develop or publish his designs. 

The Royal Commissioners reported very strongly in favour of 
copyright attaching to a painting in all cases, and not being, as it 
now is, at the mercy of a possible contract at the time of sale. ‘Itis’ 
(they say in their report) ‘ clearly undesirable that copyrights, which 
are in many cases of great value, should be in this way left free to 
piracy., And doubtless, if a law of this kind is placed upon the 
Statute Book to serve a public purpose, it ought not to be allowed to 
remain in most instances a dead letter. But the Royal Commissioners 
did not emphasise the fact that this faultiness of the law of which they 
complained applies only to the Act of 1862 and not to the older Acts 
for sculpture, the substance of which they recommended should remain 
in force. These Acts which give proof of considerate workmanship 
do not allow the copyright to be lost, for they vest it in the artist, and he 
can only divest himself of it by a special contract. The painters ask 
that if their faulty Act (of 1862) is altered, it shall be made to agree 
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‘with the Sculptors’ Acts, and that all artists shall be on the same footing 

under the law. They are persuaded that the reasons which gave form 
to the original legislation remain still in force, and that these reasons 
offer the only justification for the creation of a law of copyright. 

We may be sure that the purpose of this law was clear to the 
minds of those who introduced and passed the first Sculptors’ Act in 
1798. The growing want of it must have become very strong, before 
a piece of legislation, so different to the ordinary laws relating to 
property, gained the assent of statesmen, and in searching for its 
meaning we cannot go wrong in learning of those who initiated the 
measure. Their purpose is shown in no doubtful manner. They 
meant that the copyright should belong to the artist, and that he 
should not easily get rid of it. They vested it in him and he could 
only divest himself of it by a formal document signed by two or more 
credible witnesses. No repentance followed the course thus taken, 
for when, sixteen years later (in 1814), another copyright Act was 
passed, so far was Parliament from changing the principle of the 
original Act, that it riveted the sculptor still more closely to his 
copyright, and he was not allowed to free himself from it except by 
a formal deed. This plan of binding the artist to his work and giving 
him an interest in all its modifications and developments, is not only 
intelligible, but it offers the only excuse for the creation of sucha 
law. The legislature in this respect has been consistent in all its 
measures, and until now the encouragement of the artist has ever 
been the motive of Bills relating to copyright. Even the last Act 
(of 1862) which ended, as is now confessed, in faulty ways, began its 
course upon true lines, for the preamble runs thus: ‘ Whereas by law, 
as now established, authors of paintings, drawings, and photographs 
have no copyright in such their works, and it is expedient that the 
law should in that respect be amended, &c. It is, as we see, the 
‘author ’ and not the ‘owner ’ who is to be the object of legislation, and 
indeed on no other ground has the demand for legislation ever been 
made. 

The only personal interest that the owner of a painting has in a 
measure introduced by the State for the encouragement of art is in 
seeing that his rights of ownership under the common law are not 
diminished, and that he is not placed at a disadvantage by a pew and 
special law. And here I will say that those who believe the artist is 
asking for the law to adopt. a one-sided course in reserving to him 
rights and privileges in a commodity after he has sold it, are under 
an entire misapprehension. The owner, according to the scheme of 
the Royal Academy memorial, would stand in a better position than 
he held before 1862. He would find himself in possession of advan- 
tages, as I shall presently explain, which are not inherent in, or 
naturally attached to, the thing sold. The balance of the change 
would be greatly in his favour, and if without injury to him the State 
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ean devise a separate property which can be enjoyed: by others, it 
could not in reason be counted as a reservation. against. the owner, 
if this extra property should be vested in the artist. 

There is no thought of invading the owner’s rights, or of allowing 
the artist to claim opportunities of copying the painting he has sold, 
Such claims must be dependent, as they are now, upon agreements at 
the time of sale. These agreements are seldom made, but we have 
full experience that there is no real difficulty in obtaining the loan of 
paintings, for when good cause is shown the owners very rarely object 
to meet the wishes of the artist. The loans may be irksome to them, 
but, putting aside all considerations of kindness to the artist, or of 
usefulness in spreading art work, they have the’satisfaction of know- 
ing that the publication of good engravings really enhances the 
money value of the paintings they have purchased. 

But whatever might be the temperament of the owner, the artist 
as holding the copyright would have the wherewithal to negotiate 
for the loan of the painting. If the worst befell, and he could not 
obtain it on any terms, he would at least be sure that his reputation 
would not be injured by an unworthy rendering of his design, since no 
one could publish it without his consent. The State would attain its 
object in any case, because the evil that demands a remedy, as 
pointed out by the Royal Commissioners, is not the scarcity of 
engravings, but the fact that they are too often made and published 
by the wrong people. 

The inquiry as to what possible advantages may flow from property 
in paintings (considered apart from copyright laws) is not so com- 
plicated now as it would have been before the days of photography, 
because since this invention it is scarcely possible to conceive circum- 
stances which would encourage a person to expend money or labour on 
an engraver’s plate, if, within a few hours of publication, photographic 
copies from a proof impression might be taken and sold without 
hindrance at a nominal price. The property in engravings is there- 
fore due to a special law, and so entirely in these days do engravings 
owe their existence to an act of the State, that, in disposing of the 
benefits which accrue from it, the State may do that which it con- 
ceives to be best in the public interest, without fear of invading the 
rights belonging to the owners of paintings, because, for the reason I 
have given, such rights in connection with engravings are now simply 
valueless. If it should be decided to vest this property in the artist, 
he would receive the benefit direct from the State, and in any trans- 
action between him and the purchaser of his painting there would be 
no ground for saying, if the copyright was not included in the trans- 
fer, that some portion of the property was withheld. This would not 
be so, because all the proper and natural value that attaches to a 
painting as a commodity would pass with it. 

In the hope of receiving this benefit of copyright the artists are 
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willing, and they have proposed, that two privileges which would be 
very acceptable should be given to the owners by law, viz., 1. That 
the artist shall not make a replica of his painting which might cause 
the identity of the original work to be challenged. 2. That he 
should not copy or publish in any way whatever any portrait without 
the permission in writing of the person who ordered it. In esti- 
mating the value of these privileges, we ought to look at the position 
of the owners as they would stand if they relied upon the ordinary 
laws of property, and there were no laws of copyright in existence. 
It will not be a great effort to make this survey, and if we imagine 
engravings without the protection of this special law, we have only to 
conceive of the owners of paintings as they stood the other day, before 
the Act of 1862 was passed. We should see that, except upon the 
ground of a special contract, they could not restrain the artist in any 
one single act that was independent of the loan of the painting, or 
of permission to approach it. The confusion in the minds of some 
people in regard to this subject is almost inconceivable, and on 
hearing the extravagant claims sometimes put forward, one is tempted 
to believe that artists are looked upon as aliens who have never had 
the protection of the common law. When the relative positions of 
the owner and the artist are taken into consideration, it will be found 
that the owners would be gainers by such a law as the artists propose ; 
for if they lost anything under it—and I know not what of any value 
they need lose—they would be more than compensated by the State 
granting them (at the cost of the artists) the much-coveted privileges 
which I have described. 

The views I am endeavouring in this paper to explain have been 
expressed by the Royal Academy in their Memorial to the Govern- 
ment, and by resolutions carried at a meeting in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. These formal expressions may be taken as authoritative, 
and as representing the opinions of the whole profession; and, I 
believe, on being tested, they will be found fair and practical. The 
case of the Memorial treats the subject in detail, but, given in short, 
it may be stated thus: That the sole purpose of a copyright law is 
to encourage good art. That the artist is the proper instrument for 
carrying out this purpose of the State, and that any benefits accruing 
to him would be received without entailing any loss upon the owner 
of the painting, who would, in fact, according to the proposals of the 
Memorial, be a gainer, because he would obtain certain privileges 
conceded to him at the expense of the artist. The new Bill gives 
the"reverse of this, and proposes that copyright shall be created for 
the benefit of owners of paintings, and that it shali be a weapon 
against the artist, not only to sever him from all connection with 
engravings from his works, but to hang over him in his studio, ready 
to fallif he should do anything which might be deemed a colourable 
imitation of any material part of a design already sold. 
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In dealing with the Report of the Royal Commissioners, the 
Academicians in their Memorial had the easy task of showing that 
the recommendations contained therein were not only at variance 
with the previous course of legislation, but with the Commissioners’ 
own expressed views in regard to sculpture. In this section the 
Commissioners not only endorsed the existing Acts, which vest the 
copyright in the sculptor, but also they advised that certain privi- 
leges should be given in addition to the old. The inconsistency of 
cutting off the painters from their copyright, while it was advised 
that the sculptors should retain it, was too patent, and it was hardly 
possible to put the representations of the Memorial in this respect 
aside. They were attended to, but the new Bill puts the matter 
straight according to a method of its own, and consistency is 
established, not by lifting up the painter, but by pulling down the 
sculptor. Alas for the sculptors! They have certainly received a 
treatment worthy of Tartar traditions, and nothing could be more 
summary than the nature of the ‘despatch. Without a word of 
complaint or of warning, in face of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commissioners, all the rights and privileges given by successive Acts 
of Parliament have been struck away, and yet, apparently, short of 
this strong measure, the framers of the Bill are hopeless of defending 
their treatment of painters. 

The Royal Academicians cannot look back with very agreeable 
feelings to the part they have recently taken. In presenting their 
Memorial to the Government, they did so in the hope of benefiting 
the cause of art and of the artist, and now they find that their 
Memorial has only served as an arsenal from which weapons have 
been obtained to do the cause further injury. While everything the 
Academicians pleaded for has been denied, two very hard judgments, 
which are not included in the adverse Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, have been inserted in the Bill, and their origin is traceable 
to the Memorial itself. The Academicians pleaded for the painters 
having the same rights as the sculptors, and, as we see, they have 
succeeded only in bringing down the sculptors to the painters’ level. 
Again, the Academicians, on the basis of the copyright being vested 
in the artist, made suggestions in favour of the owners of paintings, 
who they advised should be benefited by the artists handing over to 
them all their rights in regard to replicas and portraits. The Bill, 
as we know, vests the copyright adversely to the artist, but the sug- 
gestion about replicas and portraits was apparently found too useful 
to be set aside; and by means of it an extra turn of the screw is 
given against the artist. It is done in this way. There is to be a 
reservation against the artist, even when he has obtained the copy- 
right by a special contract. This reservation is really the concession 
he offered, and something more, viz., the difference between the 
‘replica’ of the Memorial and the ‘ copy’ exacted by the Bill. The 
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‘replica’ was defined in the Memorial as a ‘copy in the same material 
and of the same size as might cause the original to be challenged,’ 
but the ‘ copy’ of the Bill, which the artist must not attempt—even 
when he has reserved the copyright by agreement— is thus defined: 
*“ Copy” in the case of a painting shall include any repetition, 
colourable imitation, or other multiplication of the painting or the 
design thereof, whether by painting, drawing, photography, or other- 
wise.’ ‘What would remain to the artist outside these exceptions it 
is difficult to say, but to offer this residuum to him as his copyright, 
and to make that copyright contingent upon a contract, is so like 
mockery that it is difficult to look upon it as a serious proposition. 

It is not my intention to touch upon the manner in which the 
Bill is drafted ; itis the province of the legal critic to do that; but as 
one having many years’ experience of the incidents of an artist’s life, 
I have a natural curiosity to inquire what can be meant by the ‘ pub- 
lishing ’ of paintings, considering that in the great majority of cases 
they pass direct from the private house of the painter to the private 
house of the purchaser; and what is to be the nature of the 
signature which is to give the title to so valuable a property as 
copyright sometimes becomes? Will a name painted with a brush and 
not attested by witnesses be enough? If so, to a certainty, fraudulent 
copyrights would not be uncommon. The publishing and the signing 
are the acts of the artist, by which the framers of the Bill purpose to 
create the copyright, and I think I have hinted at some difficulties 
which probably were not foreseen. Then, as to the transfer of the 
copyright. Howis a purchaser of a painting to know whether he 
truly obtains the copyright, and that some previous owner has not 
already sold it? The owners may have been legion, and as the paint- 
ing itself would carry on its face no evidence of the loss of the copy- 
right, nothing short of an elaborate legal transfer at the sale of every 
painting or drawing could give the purchaser protection. But if the 
copyright was vested in the author, the purchaser would know whose 
signature he must look for in any conveyance of the copyright to him- 
self; and simplicity of procedure, as well as justice, would gain if this 
were so. I will not say more of these difficulties which strike me in 
connection with the drafting of the Bill. My desire isto keep atten- 
tion to the leading principle which underlies it, and which, if accepted 
by Parliament, would, I believe, affect injuriously the arts of the 
country, and would certainly by its enactment encroach upon the 
natural liberty of the artist. 

I fail to see how any of the main provisions of the Bill could act 
beneficially if left undisturbed. I have, however, heard it said in 
defence of the measure, that the artist could avert all mischief and 
secure the advantage of copyright to himself, if he took the very simple 
care of making an agreement at the time of sale of his painting; and 
moreover that it devolve upon him to do so, rather than upon the pur- 
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chaser, because he is the more accustomed to such transactions. The 
first remark I make upon this apology is that it leaves-out of count the 
important fact that there is no room on such occasions for playing 
upon the ignorance of a purchaser, because all ihe comes to buy he 
gets, and he is as secure in the enjoyment of his painting as he would 
have been before 1862, when copyright came down from the clouds. If 
the State for its own purpose creates a separate and intangible pro- 
perty which does not disturb or detract from the value of the owner’s 
tangible property, it is surely hard to let this be the occasion of 
making the artist. dependent upon contracts (especially as it is known 
that in most instances he is practically unable to make them), and, if 
he fails in making them, to place him under penalties and restraints 
not only as regards the new property, but as regards the whole field of 
his labour which was free to him under the Common Law. I have 
shown that the artist is injured if the copyright passes adversely 
to him, and that the owner is at no disadvantage if he is without it. 
The onus of making the contract should therefore rest upon the latter, 
and the artist ought not to suffer detriment except on a clear under- 
standing at the time he sells his work. 

The Royal Commissioners have left us in-no doubt as to the diffi- 
culty the artist-is under in making contracts, and it is on the express 
ground that artists drop, their copyrights, under the. existing law, 
rather than adventure contracts at every professional -transaction, 
that the Commissioners urge the necessity of a new Act. As the fact 
is thus established on unbiassed authority, there is no need for me to 
offer explanations why it is futile to expect any but a few of the most 
eminent and favoured artists to make a custom of exacting formal 
agreements. The reason for this hesitation will be appreciated by all 
who have frequented studios and purchased works direct from the 
artist. If the difficulties are now great, the framers of the Bill have 
done their best, in face of the testimony of the Royal Commissioners, 
to make them for the future, in the majority of cases, practically in- 
superable, because, according to its provisions, the artist would have 
to ask for the return of a portion of the property which was passing 
into the hands of the purchaser by law; whereas under the existing 
law his request is limited to the asking of permission to take up 


‘ something which does not belong to the purchaser. 


If the artist is the fittest agent to serve the State in the con- 
duct and development of art work, it is, to say the least, a very 
roundabout way of doing things to vest the copyright adversely to him, 
leaving it to the mercy of a contract to reach its proper destination, 
and it is the more strange that this course should be adopted in the 
Bill, since the consequences of it have been made clear by the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners. There can be no room for doubt 
that, as Parliament may determine the copyright, so it will abide. 
The artist must not be counted upon to do that which hitherto 
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he has failed to do. He will not talk of contracts, but, if this Bill is 
passed intact, he will, as I have already pointed out, in silence ab- 
stain from signing his works ; the law would drive him to that defence, 
It is true that by thus abstaining he would find himself in a worse 
plight than it is possible for him to be in now, for, under the pro- 
posed order of things, even unsold works (if unsigned) would be without 
protection when they were exhibited. But the artist would feel driven 
to choose the lesser of two evils, and he would think more of securing 
his independence in all future work, than of privileges (which would still 
be dependent upon a contract) for a given completed work. The 
signature clause would in this way be the very tomb of copyright. 
Piracy would be rampant, and a Bill introduced on the sole plea of sup- 
pressing it, would have the result of giving it an ampler field. 

It is not conceivable that the signature clause will be allowed to 
remain, and yet, as the Bill is framed, it is the only way by which the 
artist can escape from a tyranny and interference that would be in- 
tolerable and place him apart from all other workmen. There is, 
however, no real dilemma, and we have confidence that after full dis- 
cussion in Parliament the question will be settled on the common- 
sense plan of giving the copyright, if copyright is to be created at all, 
into the hands of those who can best use it to the advantage of the 
State ; and between the claims of the owner (who is already fully pro- 


tected in the painting he has bought), and the claims of the artist, 
there can be on this issue, to my thinking, no room for doubt. 


Henry T. WELLS. 





THE LITERARY CALLING AND ITS 
FUTURE. 


One would think that in writing about literary men and matters 
there would be no difficulty in finding a title for one’s essay, or that 
any embarrassment which might arise would be from excess of 
material. I find this, however, far from being the case. ‘Men of 
Letters,’ for example, is a heading too classical and pretentious. I do 
indeed remember its being used in these modern days by the sub- 
editor of a country paper, who, having quarrelled with his proprietor, 
and reduced him to silence by a violent kick in the abdomen, thus 
addressed him. ‘I leave yon and your dirty work for ever, and start 
to-night for London, to take up my proper position as a Man of 
Letters.’ But this gentleman’s case (and I hope that of his proprietor) 
was an exceptional one. The term in general is too ambitious and 
suggestive of the author of Cato, for my humble purpose. ‘ Literature 
as a Profession,’ again, is open to objection on the question of 
fact. The professions do not admit literature into their brother- 
hood. ‘ Literature, Science, and Art’ are all spoken of in the lump, 
and rather contemptuously (like ‘ reading, writing, and arithmetic’), 
and have no settled position whatever. Ina book of precedence, 
however—a charming description of literature, and much more full of 
humour than the peerage—lI recently found indicated for the first 
time its relative place in the social scale. After a long list of 
Eminent Personages and Notables, the mere perusal of which was cal- 
culated to bring the flush of pride into my British cheek, I found at 
the very bottom these remarkable words, ‘ Burgesses, Literary Persons, 
and others.’ Lest haughtiness should still have any place in the 
breasts of these penultimates of the human race, the order was 
repeated in the same delightful volume in still plainer fashion, 
‘Burgesses, Literary Persons, &c.’ It is something, of course, to take 
precedence—in going down to dinner, for example—even of an et 
cetera; but who are Burgesses? I have a dreadful suspicion they 
are not gentlemen. Are they ladies? Did I ever meet a Burgess, I 
wonder, coming through the rye? At all events, after so authoritative 
Vou. VI.—No. 34. 3U 
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a statement of its social position, I feel that to speak of Literature as 
a profession would be an hyperbole. 

On the other hand, ‘ the Literary Calling’ is not a title that satis- 
fies me. For the word ‘calling’ implies a certain fitness; in the 
religious sense it has even more significance; and it cannot be denied 
that there are a good many persons who devote—well, at least, their 
time to literature, who can hardly be said to have ‘a call’ in that 
direction, nor even so much as a whisper. At the same time I will 
venture to observe, notwithstanding a great deal of high-sounding 
twaddle talked and written to the contrary, that it is not necessary 
for a man to feel any miraculous or even extraordinary attraction to 
this pursuit to succeed init very tolerably. I remember a now distin- 
guished personage (in another line) who had written a very successful 
work, expressing his opinion to me that unless a certain divine afflatus 
animated a man, he should never take up his pen to address the public. 
The writing for pay, he added (he had at least 5000/. a year of his 
own), was the degradation of literature. As I had written about a 
dozen books myself at the time, and most decidedly with an eye to 
profit, and had never experienced much afflatus except in the way of 
indigestion, this remark discouraged me very much. However, as the 
gentleman in question did essay another volume, which was so distinct 
a failure that he promptly took up another line of business (far above 
that of Burgesses), it is probable he altered his views. 

Nature of course is the best guide in the matter of choosing a 
pursuit. When she says ‘ This is your line, stick to it,’ she seldom or 
never makes a mistake. But, on the other hand, her*speech must be 
addressed to mature ears. For my part I do not much believe in the 
predilections of boyhood. I was never so simple as to wish to go to 
sea, but I do remember (when between seven and eight) having a 
passionate longing to become a merchant. I had no notion, however, 
of the preliminary stages ; the high stool in the close street ; luncheon 
at a counter, standing (I liked to have my meals good, plentiful, often, 
and in comfort, even then) ; and imprisonment at the office on the eves 
of mail nights till the large hours p.m. Even the full fruition of such 
aspirations—the large waistcoat (beginning to ‘ point,’ as it soon does 
in merchants), heavy watchchain, and cheerful conviction of the coming 
searcity of necessaries for everybody, would have failed to please. The 
sort of merchant I wanted to be was never found in Post Office 
Directory, but in the Arabian Nights, trading to Bussorah, chiefly in 
pearls and diamonds. When the Paterfamiliases of my acquaintance 
instance certain stenches and messes which their Toms and Harrys 
make with chemicals all over their house, as a proof of ‘ their natural 
turn for engineering,’ I say, ‘ Very likely,’ or ‘A capital thing,’ but I 
think of that early attraction of my own towards Bussorah. The 
young gentlemen never dream of what I once heard described, in 
brief, as the real business life of a scientific apprentice: ‘To lie on 
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your back with a candle in your hand, while another fellow knocks nails 
into a boiler.’ 

Boys have rarely any special aptitude for anything practical beyond 
punching each others’ heads, or (and these are the clever ones) for 
keeping their own heads unpunched. As a rule, in short, Nature is 
not demonstrative as respects our professional future. 

It must nevertheless be conceded that if the boy is ever father to the 
man in this respect, it is in connection with literature. Also, how- 
ever prosaic their works are fated to be, it is curious that the aspirants 
for the profession below Burgesses always begin with Poetry. Even 
Harriet Martineau wrote verses in early life bad enough to comfort 
the soul of any respectable parent. The approach to the Temple of 
Literary Fame is almost always through double gates—couplets. 
And yet I have known youthful poets, apparently bound for Pater- 
noster Row, bolt off the course in a year or two, to the delight of their 
friends, and become, of their own free will, drysalters. 

There is so much talk about the ¢ indications of immortality in early 
childhood ’ (of a very different kind from those referred to by Words- 
worth), and it is so much the habit of biographers to use magnifiers 
when their subject is small, that it needs some courage to avow my 
belief that the tastes of boys have very little significance. A clever 
boy can be trained to almost anything, and an ordinary boy will not 
do one thing much better than another. With the Geniuses I will 
allow (for the sake of peace and quietness) that Nature is all power- 
ful, but with nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand of us, 
Second Nature, Use, is the true mistress; and what will doubtless 
strike some people as almost paradoxical, but is nevertheless a fact, 
literature is the calling in which she has the greatest sway. 

It is the fashion with that enormous class of people who don’t 
know what they are talking about, and who take up cuckoo-cries, to 
speak contemptuously of modern literature, by which they mean (for 
they are acquainted with little else) periodical literature. However 
small may be its merits, it is at all events ten times as good as 
ancient periodical literature used to be. A very much better 
authority than myself on such a subject has lately informed us that 
the majority of the old essays in the Edinburgh Review, at the very 
time when it was supposed to be most ‘trenchant,’ ‘ masterly,’ ‘ ex- 
haustive,’ and a number of other splendid epithets, are so dull and 
weak and ignorant, that it is impossible that they or their con- 
geners would now find acceptance in any periodical of repute. And 
with regard to all other classes of old magazine literature, this verdict 
is certainly most just. 

Let us take what most people suppose to be ‘the extreme case, 
Magazine Poetry. Of course there is to-day a great deal of rant and 
twaddle published under the name of verse in magazines; yet I could 
point to scores and scores of poems that have thus appeared during the 
302 
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last ten years,' which half a century ago would have made—and de- 
servedly have made—a high reputation for their authors. Such phrases 
as * universal necessity for practical exertion,’ ‘ prosaic character of 
the age,’ &c., are, of course, common enough ; but those who are ac- 
quainted with such matters, will, I am sure, corroborate my assertion 
that there was never so much good poetry in our general literature as 
exists at present. Persons of intelligence do not look for such things 
perhaps, and certainly not in magazines, while persons of culture are 
too much occupied with old china and high art; but to humble 
folks, who take an interest in their fellow-creatures, it is very pleasant 
to observe what high thoughts, and how poetically expressed, are now 
to be found about our feet, and,.as it were, in the literary gutter. I 
don’t compare these writers with Byrons and Shelleys ; I don’t speak 
of them as born poets at all. On the contrary, my argument is that 
second nature (cultivation, opportunities of publication, &c.) has made 
them what they are; and it is immensely creditable to her. 

And what holds good of verse holds infinitely better in respect to 
prose. The enormous improvement in our prose writers (I am not 
speaking of geniuses, remember, but of the generality), and their 
great superiority over writers of the same class half a century ago, is 





' Itake up a half-yearly volume of a magazine (price 14d. weekly) addressed 
to the middle classes, and find in it, at haphazard, the five following pieces, the 
authors of which are anonymous :— 


AGATHA. 


From under the shade of her simple straw hat 
She smiles at you, only a little shame-faced ; 
Her gold-tinted hair in a long braided plait 
Reaches on either side down to her waist. 
Her rosy complexion, a soft pink and white, 
Except where the white has been warmed by the sun, 
Is glowing with health and an eager delight, 
As she pauses to speak to you after her run. 


See with what freedom, what beautiful ease, 
She leaps over hollows and mounds in her race ; 
Hear how she joyously laughs when the breeze 
Tosses her hat off, and blows in her face ! 
It’s only a play-gown of homeliest cotton 
She wears, that her finer silk dress may be saved ; 
And happily, too, she has wholly forgotten 
The nurse and her charge to be better behaved. 


Must a time come when this child’s way of caring 
For only the present enjoyment shall pass ; 
When she ‘Il learn to take thought of the dress that she’s wearing, 
And grow rather fond of consulting the glass? 
Well, never mind ; nothing really can change her ; 
Fair childhood will grow to as fair maidenhood ; 
Her unselfish, sweet nature is safe from all danger; 
I know she will always be charming and good. 
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mainly due to use. Sir Walter Scott, who, like most men of genuine 
power, had great generosity, once observed to a brother author, ‘ You 
and I came just in the nick of time.’ He foresaw the formidable 
competition that was about to take place, though he had no cause to 
fear it. I think in these days he would have had cause; not that I 
disbelieve in his genius, but that I venture to think he diffused 
it over too large an area. In such cases genius is overpassed by the 
talent which husbands its resources; in other words, Nature suc- 
cumbs to second nature, as the wife in the patriarchal days (when 
she grew patriarchal) succumbed to the handmaid. And after all, 
though we talk so glibly about genius, and profess to feel, though we 
cannot express, in what it differs from talent, are we quite so sure 
about this as we would fain persuade ourselves? At all events, it 
cannot surely be contended that a man of genius always writes like 
one; and when he does not, his work is often inferior to the first- 
rate production of a man of talent. For my own part, I am not sure, 
whether (with the exception, perhaps, of the highest gifts of song) 
the whole distinction is not fanciful. 

We are ready enough in ordinary matters to allow that ‘ practice 
makes perfect,’ and the limit of that principle is yet to be found. 
Moreover, the vast importance of exclusive application is almost 
unknown. We see it, indeed, in men of science and in lawyers, but 
without recognition; nay, socially, it is even quoted against them. 
The mathematician may be very eminent, but we find him dry; the 





For when she takes care of a still younger brother, 
You see her stop short in the midst of her mirth, 
Gravely and tenderly playing the mother : 
Can there be anything fairer on earth? 
So proud of her charge she appears, so delighted ; 
Of all her perfections (indeed, they’re a host), 
This loving attention to others, united 
With naive self-unconsciousness, charms me the most. 


What hearts that unthinkingly under short jackets 
Are beating to day in a wonderful wise 
About racing, or jumping, or cricket, or rackets, 
One day will beat at a smile from those eyes ! 
Ah, how I envy the one that shall win her, 
And see that sweet smile no ill humour shall damp, 
Shining across the spread table at dinner, 
Or cheerfully bright in the light of the lamp. 


Ah, little fairy ! a very short while, 
Just once or twice, in a brief country stay, 

I saw you; but when will your innocent smile 
That I keep in my mem’ry have faded away ? 

For when, in the midst of my trouble and doubt, 
I remember your face with its laughter and light, 

It’s as if on a sudden the sun had shone out, 

And scattered the shadow, and made the world bright. 
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lawyer may be at the head of his profession, but we find him dull; 
and it is observed on all sides how very little great A and great B, 
notwithstanding the high position they have earned for themselves 
in their calling, know of matters out of their own line. On the 
other hand, the man of whom it was said that ‘ science was his forte 
and omniscience his weakness,’ has left no enduring monument 
behind him ; and so it must always be with mortals who have only 
fifty years of thought allotted to them at the very most, and who 
diffuse it. Everyone admits the value of application, but very few are 
aware how its force is wasted by diffusion: it is like a volatile essence 
in a bottle without a cork. When, on the other hand, it is concen- 
trated,—you may call it ‘ narrowed’ if you please,—there is hardly 
anything within its own sphere of action of which it is not capable, 
So many high motives (though also some mean ones) prompt us to 
make broad the bases of education, that any proposal to contract 
them must needs be thankless and unpopular; but it is certain that, 
among the upper classes at least, the reason why so many men are 
unable to make their way in the world, is because, thanks to a too 
liberal education, they are Jacks of all trades and masters of none; 
and even as Jacks they cut a very poor figure. How large and varied 
is the educational bill of fare set before every young gentleman in 





CHARTREUSE. 
(Ziqueur.) 


Who could refuse 
Green-eyed Chartreuse ? 
Liqueur for heretics, 
Turks, Christians, or Jews; 
For beggar or queen, 

For monk or for dean ; 
Ripened and mellow 

(The green, not the yellow), 
Give it its dues, 

Gay little fellow, 

Dressed up in green ! 

I love thee too well, O 
Laughing Chartreuse ! 


O the delicate hues 

That thrill through the green ! 
Colours which Greuze 

Would die to have seen? 

With thee would De Musset 
Sweeten his muse ; 

Use, not abuse, 

Bright little fellow ! 

(The green, not the yellow.) 

O the taste and the smell! O 
Never refuse 

A kiss on the lips from 
Jealous Chartreuse ! 
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Great Britain ; and to judge by the mental stamina it affords him in 
most cases, what a waste of good food it is! The dishes are so 
gumerous and so quickly changed, that he has no time to decide on 
which he likes best. Like an industrious flea, rather than a bee, he 
hops from flower to flower in the educational garden, without one 
pennyworth of honey to show for it. And then—though I feel how 
degrading it is to allude to so vulgar a matter—how high is the price 
of his admission to the feast in question. Its purveyors do not 
pretend to have filled his stomach, but only to have put him in the 
way of filling it for himself, whereas, unhappily, Paterfamilias discovers 
that that is the very thing that they have not done. His young 
Hopeful is almost as unable to run alone as when he first entered the 
nursery. To discourse airily upon the beauties of classical education, 
and on the social advantages of acquiring ‘the tone’ at a public 
school at whatever cost, is an agreeable exercise of the intelligence ; 
but such arguments have been taken too seriously, and the result is 
that our young gentlemen are incapable of gaining their own living. 
It is not only that ‘all the gates are thronged with suitors, all the 
markets overflow,’ but even when the candidates are so fortunate as 
to attain admittance, they are still a burden upon their fathers for 
years, from having had no especial preparation for the work they 
have to do. Folks who can afford to spend 250l. a year on their 
sons at Eton or Harrow, and add another fifty or two for their support 
at the universities, do not feel this; but those who have done it 
without affording it—i.e., by cutting and contriving, if not by pinch- 
ing and saving—feel their position very bitterly. There are hundreds 
of clever young men who are now living at home and doing nothing 
—or work that pays nothing and even costs something for doing it— 
who might be earning very tolerable incomes by their pen if they 
only knew how, and had not wasted their young wits on Greek plays 





THE LIFE-LEDGER. 


Our sufferings we reckon o’er 
With skill minute and formal ; 

The cheerful ease that fills the score 
We treat as merely normal. 

Our list of ills, how full, how great ! 
We mourn our lot should fall so. 

I wonder, do we calculate 

Our happinesses also ? 


Were it not best to keep account 
Of all days, if of any ? 

Perhaps the dark ones might amount 
To not so very many. 

Men’s looks are nigh as often gay 
As sad, or even solemn : 
Behold, my entry for to-day 
Is in the ‘happy’ column. 
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and Latin verses; nor do I find that the attractions of such objects 
of study are permanent, or afford the least solace to these young 
gentlemen in their enforced leisure. 

The idea of bringing young people up to Literature is doubtless 
calculated to raise the eyebrows almost as much as the suggestion of 
bringing them up to the Stage. The notions of Paterfamilias in this 
respect are very much what they were fifty years ago. ‘ What! put 
my boy in Grub Street? I would rather see him in his coffin.’ In 
his mind’s eye he beholds Savage on his bunk and Chatterton on 
his deathbed. He does not know that there are many hundreds of 
persons of both sexes who have found out this vocation for themselves, 
and are diligently pursuing it—under circumstances of quite un- 
necessary difficulty—to their material advantage. He is unaware 
that the conditions of literature in England have been as completely 
changed within a single generation as those of locomotion. 

There are, it is true, at present no great prizes in literature such 
as are offered by the learned professions, but there are quite as many 
small ones— competences; while on the other hand it is not so much 
of a lottery. It is not necessary to marry an attorney’s daughter, or 
a bishop’s, to get on in it. The calling, as it is termed (I know not 
why, for it is often heavy enough), of ‘light literature’ is in such 
contempt, through ignorance on the one hand and arrogance on the 
other, that one is almost afraid in such a connection to speak of 
merit; yet merit, or at all events aptitude with diligence, is certain 





OCTOBER. 


The year grows old ; summer’s wild crown of roses 
Has fallen and faded in the woodland ways ; 
On all the earth a tranquil light reposes, 
Through the still dreamy days. 


The dew lies heavy in the early morn, 
On grass and mosses sparkling crystal-fair ; 
And shining threads of gossamer are borne 
Floating upon the air, 


Across the leaf-strewn lanes, from bough to bough 
Like tissue woven in a fairy loom ; 
And crimson-berried bryony garlands glow 
Through the leaf-tangled gloom. 


The woods are still, but for the sudden fall 
Of cupless acorns dropping to the ground, 
Or rabbit plunging through the fern-stems tall, 
Half startled by the sound. 


And from the garden lawn comes, soft and clear, 
The robin’s warble from the leafless spray, 
The low sweet Angelus of the dying year, 
Passing in light away. 
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of success in it. A great deal has been said about editors being 
blind to the worth of unknown authors; but if so, they must be 
also blind (and this I have never heard said of them) to their own 
interests. It would be just as reasonable to accuse a recruiting 
sergeant of passing by the stout six-feet fellows who wish to enlist 
with him, and for each of whom—directly or indirectly—he receives 
head money. It is possible of course that one particular sergeant 
may be drunken, or careless of his own interests, but in that case the 
literary recruit has only to apply next door. The opportunities for 
action in the field of literature are now so very numerous that it is 
impossible that any able volunteer should be long shut out of it; 
and I have observed that the complaints about want of employment 
come almost solely from those unfit for service. Nay, in the ranks 
of the literary army there are very many who should have been ex- 
cluded. Few, if any, are there through favour, but the fact is, the 
work to be done is so extensive and so varied, that there is not a 
sufficiency of good candidates to do it. And of what is called 
‘skilled labour’ among them there is scarcely any. The question 
‘What can you do?’ put by an editor to an aspirant, generally 
astonishes him very much. The aspirant is ready to do anything, he 
says, which the other will please to suggest. ‘ But what is your line 
in literature? What can you do best—not tragedies in blank verse, 
I hope ?’ 

Perhaps the aspirant here hangs his head; he has written trage- 
dies. In which case there is good hope for him, because it shows a 
natural bent. But he generally replies that he has written nothing 































PROSPERITY. 






I doubt if the maxims the Stoic adduces 
Be true in the main, when they state 
That our nature’s improved by adversity’s uses, 
And spoilt by a happier fate. 







The heart that is tried by misfortune and pain, 
Self-reliance and patience may learn ; 

Yet worn by long waiting and wishing in vain, 

It often grows callous and stern. 








But the heart that is softened by ease and contentment, 
Feels warmly and kindly t’wards all; _ 

And its charity, roused by no moody resentment, 

Embraces alike great and small. 







So, although in the season of rain-storms and showers, 
The tree may strike deeper its roots, 

It needs the warm brightness of sunshiny hours 

To ripen the blossoms and fruits. 












Observe, not only the genuine merit of these five pieces, but the variety in the 
tones of thought: then compare them with similar productions of the days, say, 
of the once famous L. E. L. 
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as yet except that essay on the genius of Cicero, (at which the editor 
has already shaken his head,) and that defence of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Or perhaps he has written some translations of Horace, which 
he is surprised to find not a novelty; or some considerations upon 
the value of a feudal system. At four and twenty, in short, he is 
but an overgrown schoolboy. He has been taught, indeed, to 
acquire knowledge of a certain sort, but not the habit of acquiring ; 
he has been taught to observe nothing ; he is ignorant upon all the 
subjects that interest his fellow-creatures, and in his new ambition is 
like one who endeavours to attract an audience without having 
anything to tell them. He knows some Latin, a little Greek, a very 
little French, and a very very little of what are called the English 
classics. He has read a few recent novels perhaps, but of modern 
English literature, and of that (to him at least) most important branch 
of it, English journalism, he knows nothing. His views and opinions 
are those of a public school, which are by no means in accordance 
with those of the great world of readers; or he is full of the class 
prejudices imbibed at college. In short, he may be as vigorous as a 
Zulu, with the materials of a first-rate soldier in him, but his arms 
are only a club and an assegai, and are of no service. Why should 
he not be fitted out in early life with literary weapons of precision, 
and taught the use of them ? 

I say, again, that poor Paterfamilias looking hopelessly about him, 
like Quintus Curtius in the riddle, for ‘a nice opening for a 
young man,’ is totally ignorant of the opportunities, if not for fame 
and fortune, at least for competency and comfort, that Literature now 
offers to a clever lad. He looks round him; he sees the Church lead- 
ing nowhere, with much greater certainty of expense than income, 
and demanding a huge sum for what is irreverently termed ‘ gate 
money ;’ he sees the Bar, with its high road leading indeed to the 
woolsack, but with a hundred by-ways leading nowhere in particular, 
and full of turnpikes—legal tutors, legal fees, rents of chambers, &c. — 
which he has to defray ; he sees Physic, at which Materfamilias sniffs 
and turns her nose up. ‘Her Jack, with such agreeable manners, to 
become a saw-bones! Never!’ He sees the Army, and thinks, since 
Jack has such great abilities, it seems a pity to give him a red coat, 
which costs also considerably more than a black one; and how is 
Jack to live upon his pay ? 

After all, indeed, however prettily one puts it, the question is 
with him, not so much what is my Jack to be? as ‘how is my Jack 
to live?’ To one who has any gift of humour there are few things 
more amusing than to observe how this vulgar, but really rather 
important inquiry, is ignored by those who take the subject of modern 
education in hand. They are chiefly schoolmasters, who are not so 
deep in their books but that they can spare a glance or two in the 
direction of their banker’s account; or fellows of colleges.who have 
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no children, and therefore never feel the difficulties of supporting 
them. Heaven forbid that so humble an individual as myself should 
question their wisdom, or say anything about them that should seem 
to smack of irreverence ; but I do believe that (with one or two ex- 
ceptions I have in my mind) the system they have introduced 
among us is the greatest humbug in the universe. In the meantime 
poor Paterfamilias (who is the last man, they flatter themselves, 
to find this out) stands with his hands (and very little else) in his 
pockets, regarding his clever offspring, and wondering what he shall 
do with him. He remembers to have read about a man on his 
deathbed, who calls his children about him and thanks God, though 
he has left them nothing to live upon, he has given them a good 
education, and tries to extract comfort from the reminiscence. That 
he has spent money enough upon Jack’s education is certain; some- 
thing between two or three thousand pounds in all at least, the 
interest of which, it strikes him, would be very convenient just now 
to keep him. But unfortunately the principal is gone and Jack isn’t. 

Now suppose—for one may suppose anything, however ridiculous 
—he had spent two or three hundred pounds at the very most, and 
brought him up to the Calling of Literature. He believes, perhaps, 
that it is only geniuses that succeed in it (in which case I know more 
geniuses than I had any idea of ), and he doesn’t think Jack a genius, 
though Jack’s mother does. Or, as is more probable, he regards it as 
a hand-to-mouth calling, which to-day gives its disciples a five-pound 
note, and to-morrow five pence. He calls to mind a saying about 
Literature being a good stick, but not a good crutch—an excellent 
auxiliary, but no permanent support ; but he forgets the all-important 
fact that the remark was made half a century ago. 

Poor blind Paterfamilias—shall I couch you? If the operation 
is successful, I am sure you will thank me for it; but, on the other 
hand, I foresee I shall incur the greatest enmities. Should I en- 
courage clever Jack, and, what is worse, a thousand Jacks who are not 
clever, to enter upon this vocation, what will editors say to me? 
I shall have to go about, perhaps, guarded with two policemen with 
revolvers, like an Irish gentleman on his landed estate. ‘Is not 
the flood of rubbish to which we are already subjected, I hear 
them crying, ‘ bad enough, without your pulling up the sluices of 
universal stupidity?’ My suggestion, however, is intended to bene- 
fit them by clearing away the rubbish, and inducing a clearer and 
deeper stream for the turning of their mills. At the same time 
I confess that the lessening of Paterfamilias’s difficulties is my 
main object. What I would open his eyes to is the fact that a 
calling, the advantages of which he has no knowledge, does present 
itself to clever Jack, which will cost him nothing but pens, ink, and 
paper to enter upon, and in which, if he has been well trained for it, 
he will surely be successful, since so many succeed in it without 
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any training at all. Why should not Jack have this in view from his 
cradle as much as the ignes fatwi of woolsacks and mitres? If it has 
no lord chancellorships, it has plenty of county court appointments ; 
if it has no bishoprics, it has plenty of benefices—and really, as times 
go, some pretty fat ones. 

On your breakfast-table, good Paterfamilias, there lies, every 
morning, a newspaper, and on Saturday perhaps there are two or 
three. When you go out in the street, you are pestered to buy half 
a score more of them. In your club reading-room there are a hun- 
dred different journals. When you travel by the railway you see at 
every station a provincial newspaper of more or less extensive circu- 
lation. Has it never struck you that to supply these publications 
with their leading articles, there must be an immense staff of persons 
called journalists, professing every description of opinion, and advo- 
cating every conceivable policy? And do you suppose these gentry 
only get 70l. a year for their work, like a curate ; or 601., like a sub- 
lieutenant; or that they have to pay three times those sums for the 
privilege of belonging to the press, as a barrister does for belonging to 
his inn? Again, in London at least, there are as many magazines as 
newspapers, containing every kind of literature, the very contributors of 
which are so numerous, that they form a public of themselves. That 
seems at the first blush to militate against my suggestion, but though 
contributors are so common, and upon the whole so good—indeed, 
considering the conditions under which they labour, so wonderfully 
good—they are not (I have heard editors say) so good as they might 
be, supposing (for example) they knew a little of science, history, 
politics, English literature, and especially of the art of composition, be- 
fore they volunteered their services. At present the ranks of journalistic 
and periodical literature are largely recruited from the failures in other 
professions. The bright young barrister who can’t get a brief takes to 
literature as a calling, just as the man who has ‘ gone a cropper’ in the 
army takes to the wine-trade. And what zons of time, and what 
millions of money, have been wasted on them in the meanwhile! 

The announcement written on the gates of all the recognised 
professions in England is the same that would-be travellers read on 
the faces of the passengers on the underground railway after office 
hours: ‘Our number is complete, and our room is limited.’ In litera- 
ture, on the contrary, though its vehicles may seem as tightly packed, 
substitution can be effected. There may be persons travelling on that 
line in the first-class who ought to be in the third, and indeed have 
no reasonable pretext for being there at all. And if clever Jack 
could show his ticket, he would turn them out of it. 

Again, so far from the space being limited, it is continually en- 
larging, and that out of all proportion to those who have tickets. 
We hear from its enemies that the Church is doomed, and from its 
friends that it is in danger; there is a small but energetic party who 
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are bent on reducing the Army, and even on doing away with it; 
nay, so wicked aud presumptuous has human nature grown, that 
mutterings are heard, and menaces are uttered against the delay and 
exactions of the Law itself; whereas Literature has no foes, and is 
enlarging its boundaries in all directions. It is all ‘a growing and 
a blowing,’ as the peripatetic gardeners say of their plants; but, unlike 
their wares, it has its roots deep in the soil and is an evergreen. Its 
promise is golden, and its prospects are boundless for every class of 
writer. 

In some excellent articles on Modern Literature in Blackwood’s 
Magazine the other day, this subject was touched upon with respect 
to fiction, and might well have filled a greater space, for the growth 
of that description of literature of late years is simply marvellous. 
Curiously enough, though France originated the fewzilleton, it was 
from America and our own colonies that England seems to have 
taken the idea of publishing novels in newspapers. It was a common 
practice in Australia long before we adopted it; and, what is also 
curious, it was first acclimatised among us by our provincial papers. 
The custom is rapidly gaining ground in London, but in the country 
there is now scarcely any newspaper of repute which does not enlist 
the aid of fiction to attract its readers. Many of them are contented 
with very poor stuff, for which they pay a proportional price; but 
others club together with other newspapers—the operation has even 
received the technical term of ‘forming a syndicate’—and are 
thereby enabled to secure the services of popular authors; while the 
newspapers thus arranged for are published at a good distance from 
one another, so as not to interfere with each other’s circulation. 
Country journals, which are not so ambitious, instead of using an 
inferior article, will often purchase the ‘serial right,’ as it is called, of 
stories which have already appeared elsewhere, or have passed 
through the circulating libraries. Nay, the novelist who has estab- 
lished a reputation has many more strings to his bow: his novel, 
thus published in the country newspapers, also appears coincidently 
in the same serial shape in Australia, Canada, and other British 
colonies, leaving the three volume form and the cheap editions ‘to the 
good.’ And what is true of fiction is in a less degree true of other 
kinds of literature. Travels are ‘gutted,’ and form articles in maga- 
zines, illustrated by the original plates; lectures, after having served 
their primary purpose, are published in a similar manner; even 
scientific works now appear first in the magazines which are devoted to 
science before performing their mission of ‘ popularising’ their subject. 

When speaking of the growth of readers, I have purposely not 
mentioned America. For the present the absence of copyright 
there is destroying both author and publisher; but the wheels of 
justice, though tardy, are making way there. In a few years that 
great continent of readers will be legitimately added to the audience 
of the English author, and those that have stolen will steal no more 
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Nor, in our own country, must we fail to take notice of the establish- 
ment of School Boards. A generation hence we shall have a reading 
public almost as numerous as in America: even the very lowest 
classes will have acquired a certain culture which will beget demands 
both for journalists and ‘literary persons.’ The harvest will be 
plenteous indeed, but unless my advice be followed in some shape or 
another, the labourers will be comparatively few and superlatively 
inadequate. 

I am well aware how mischievous, as well as troublesome, would 
be the encouragement of mediocrity; and in stating these promising 
facts I have no such purpose in my mind. On the contrary, there is 
an immense amount of mediocrity already in literature, which I think 
my proposition of training up ‘clever Jack’ to that calling would 
discourage. I have no expectation of establishing a manufaciure 
for genius—and indeed, for reasons it is not necessary to specify, 
I would not do it if [ could. But whereas all kinds of ‘ culture,’ 
have been recommended to the youth of Great Britain (and certainly 
with no limit as to the expense of acquisition), the cultivation of 
such natural faculties as imagination and humour (for example) 
has never been suggested. The possibility of such a thing will 
doubtless be denied. I am quite certain, however, that they are 
capable of great development, and that they may be brought to 
attain, if not perfection, at all events a high degree of excellence. The 
proof, to those who choose to look for it, is plain enough even as 
matters stand. Use and opportunity are already producing scores 
of examples of it; if supplemented by early education they might 
surely produce still more. 

There is so great and general a prejudice against special studies, 
that I must humbly conclude there is something in it. On the other 
hand, I know a large number of highly—that is broadly—educated per- 
sons, who are desperately dull. ‘But would they have been less dull,’ 
it may be asked, ‘if they were also ignorant?’ Yes, I believe they 
would. They have swallowed too much for digestions naturally weak; 
they have become inert, conceited, oppressive to themselves and others— 
Prigs.’ And I think that even clever young people suffer in a less 
degree from the same cause. Some one has written, ‘ Information is 
always useful.’ This reminds me of the married lady, fond of bargains, 
who once bought a door-plate at a sale with ‘Mr. Wilkins” on it. 
Her own name was Jones, but the door-plate was very cheap, and her 
husband, she argued, might die, and then she might marry a man of 

the name of Wilkins. ‘Depend upon it, everything comes in useful,’ 
she said, ‘ if you only keep it long enough.’ 

This is what I venture to doubt. I have myself purchased several 
door-plates (quite as burthensome, but not so cheap as that good lady’s), 
which have been of no sort of use to me, and are still on hand. 


JAMES Payn. 
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MODERN ATHEISM AND MR. MALLOCK. 
CoNCLUSION. 


History repeats itself ; but never quite in the same key. The grand 
scientific hypothesis of this century is upon its trial, as were the 
theories of Galileo and of Newton before it. A useful minority of 
steady-headed thinkers are busily testing its scientific merits, and its 
ability to bear the strain alike of logic and of experiment: a larger 
section concern themselves with its theological bearings, gauging its 
title to credence mainly by the degree of its correspondence with pre- 
supposed canons of religious truth, and its tendency, if not to echo, 
at least to harmonise with the dicta of written and unwritten creeds. 
But thisis not all. The modern hypothesis differs in one important 
particular from the other great guesses by which men have directed 
themselves in research, or re-focussed their vision to take in an ever- 
widening range of experiences. The bearings of evolution, when 
fully comprehended, touch not merely matters of fact, but matters of 
principle; not only questions of dogma either, but questions of duty. 
The speculations to which it gives rise do not begin and end as 
matters of simple opinion; they cannot but have a practical moral 
outcome in proportion to the clearness with which their drift is per- 
ceived ; and the thoughtful listener detects, beneath the somewhat 
noisy religious and metaphysical discussion going on around him, those 
deeper and more serious undertones of inquiry, which, interrogating 
as they do the very principles of right and wrong that control the 
daily life and action of men and women, will not wait for solution 
at the tardy hands of any theoriser upon the genesis of the universe. 
Already for some years past, the great question of human freedom 
and human responsibility has ceased to be merely the bugbear of 
solitary analysts of their own consciousness; and has been forced 
upon the bewildered attention of all sorts of people who would never 
have thought on such a matter at all, had it not turned out to be 
part and parcel of the theory which no one can escape hearing dis- 
cussed, and upon which every educated man is supposed to have an 
opinion. ‘What is the moral aspect of the new philosophy?’ ‘Is it 
competent to solve questions of right and wrong, and to regulate 
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views of duty and of purpose?’ ‘Is the code imposed by the new 
creed moral or immoral ; or does it imply a collapse of all moral dis- 
tinctions?’ ‘ Have we wills? have we duties? have we hopes which 
may reconcile our wills to our duties?’ Such are some of the ques- 
tions raised in the wake of the new doctrine, and where is the human 
life they do not touch ? 

In a former paper I did my best to help pierce this cloud of con- 
troversial dust by which the ideas of right and wrong are obscured, 
by submitting the old claims of human virtue to human credence 
and respect to the test of purely secular theory. I tried to show 
the lifewardness of right doing; and how in the evolutional view of 
man’s social condition we seem to have a firm basis for a clear theory 
of morals, quite independent of the comings and goings of religious 
creeds. I suggested that the general value of rectitude corresponds 
with the requirements of a race of mutually independent individuals, 
all alike bent upon as prolonged and as comfortable a survival as 
possible. In short, I gave, as I best might, the evolutionist’s reasons 
for maintaining that in the abstract ‘ duty’ is worth doing. 

But I am aware that this theoretical position, however firmly 
established, goes very little way towards satisfying the doubts of 
many. Some minds are full of, and riveted upon, the fact that ever 
so consistent a theory of morals may fail to do the work of a sermon. 
Duty seems a dangerous matter to theorise about in cold blood ; and 
although moral pleading, of course, presupposes moral theory of some 
kind, yet the theory, as merely such, cannot always be made to plead 
for itself. It makes its strongest appeals to the reflective few who 
are in little need of its lessons, and remains of small account in the eyes 
of the active many who must be about their business, and who, having 
much strain put upon their moral fibre by the temptations and rubs of 
life, need showing not merely that duty, in the abstract, is worth doing, 
but that it is, besides, worth their special while to do it. It is not 
enough to show these latter that they owe their existence, and a great 
deal else, to the morality of former generations and of their neighbours; 
one must enforce the further conviction that they in their turn 
owe it to their neighbours and their children to be moral also. In 
short, the very nature of morality is such, that a perfect theory of it 
must include among its postulates man’s sympathy with his fellows, 
and his appreciation of his own conscious existence. For it is not 
only needful that a code of progressive human conduct may be logi- 
cally based upon it: it is null and void even as a theory, unless it can 
be married to certain existing human emotions, and can so sway the 
motives which underlie conduct. 

The object of the present paper is to show, not indeed that the 
evolutionist’s code of morals can be made forcible, and can justify its 
own demands in the case of every self-seeking sinner, but that while it 
fails in this direction neither more nor less than purely religious moral 
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pleas, it can be forcibly urged, and can justify its demands in cases 
where the loftier religious moralities have held their own: that it 
can‘still help the moral helpers of men, without adding to the weak- 
ness of the morally helpless. So far as human life is worth living, so 
far is it worth protecting. So far as it is not worth living, so far is 
it needful to ameliorate it. Duty, on secular principles, consists in 
the summarised conduct conducive to the permanent protection and 
progressive amelioration of human lot. 

A sickly question is indeed asked in our day, whether this very 
life which duty is to subserve can be proved a thing worth subserv- 
ing at all. There are always temperaments, and often moods, upon 
which pessimistic doubts intrude themselves, and such doubts take 
occasion to press to the front just now, with the assurance that the 
modern scientific renunciation of the belief in a personal life beyond 
death reinforces their pessimism, and shakes to its foundations the 
pretensions of secular morality. ‘ Is it not justifiable,’ these doubters 
ask, ‘to disregard, wherever convenient, the prospects of a race whose 
ills are so many as to leave room for question whether its best pros- 
pect is not to cease?’ 

Mr. Mallock has constituted himself the spokesman of this phase 
of feeling, and has expended a good deal of argument in its justifica- 
tion. He appears to have seized upon some of the sorriest mental 
and moral symptoms incidental to a searching phase of intellectual 
and social struggle, and to have magnified these symptoms into the 
importance of a normal and permanent variation. While, on one 
hand, one wonders in what cause, social, moral, or religious, it can be 
that any writer expends labour elaborately to explain his own aim- 
lessness, to tell miserable men and women that they are miserable 
and to assure comfortable and passably moral men and women that 
they are only comfortable and moral because they are blind ; one finds 
on the other hand a great deal in Mr. Mallock’s position that sup- 
plies any writer who would sweep anew the circle of the modern 
ethical horizon with suggestions as to points at which definite scica- 
tific utterance is desirable. 

The opinion I desire in the present article to oppose is, that what 
is called by Mr. Mallock ‘ positivism’ controverts either the stability 
of moral obligations or the reality of life’s value. It seems to me 
that Mr. Mallock bases his deplorable doubts upon a dual miscon- 
ception of his data: upon the piecing together, that is, of two 
assumptions, each of which is fundamentally erroneous. These two 
assumptions are—first, that the felt value of life depends upon a belief 
that it will last for ever; second, that the coercive force of morality 
is entirely due to its ascription to an arbitrary and mysterious divine 
authority. Each of these positions I have occasion to deal with in 
the present paper. Lest, however, in speaking of life’s value as itself 
the ground of duty’s value, I seem to be dressing up the conclusion I 
You. VI.—No. 34. 3X 
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desire to arrive at in the disguise of a major premiss, I will first do 
something more than glance at the sensational query, ‘ Is life worth 
living ?’ 

I. To demonstrate logically that life, moral or immoral, mortal 
or immortal, is worth living, is a task rendered impossible by the 
absurdity of its terms. General human life is not a measurable entity 
capable of any individual’s positive valuation. There are no means 
whatever of affixing to it a fixed standard of worth; no means what- 
ever of saying that, as a whole, it is either precious or worthless, 
The very constitution of living beings, the very being of life as at 
once the end and the starting-point of all physical, emotional, intel- 
lectual, and moral activity, gives us all we need for pronouncing it 
theoretically important, but this goes no way towards giving it a 
general practical value which it shall be beyond the power of the first 
hypochondriac to deny. ‘Life’ in the popular sense is a merely 
abstract name for a vast mass of concrete experiences and their appro- 
priate emotions, each of which experiences is meanwhile of variable 
emotional value. There are numberless standards of such value, all 
equally human ; many of them, perhaps, successively within the reach 
of a single individual. An end may be worth living for at twenty 
which will not be so at forty ; or worth living for at forty which was 
not so at twenty. 

Dressed in the pomp of high-flown abstractions this human life of 
ours, never for two hours or in two hearts of equal felt value, may be 
doubtless stripped of meaning—one valuation peeling off what another 
valuation leaves intact, until all theoretical reason for abstaining 
from suicide or from merciful wholesale murder seems explained away. 
But this is a false and factitious way of dealing with our data. As 
Emerson somewhere says: ‘ Nature trips us up when we strut ;’ and 
the facts presented to us on every hand by the busy eagerness of 
millions who never give themselves either a theological or a scientific 
reason for anything, but who are content to live by the reason of the 
hour, the home, and the heart, make the question look silly when it 
is crept about by perplexity-hunters, or is made the subject of elabo- 
rate treatises. 

The only answer to the inquiry concerning life’s-worth which is 
deserving of consideration springs from the heart rather than the 
head of him who gives it; and is not of the nature of a demonstration, 
but of an assuranee. Life is worth living wherever itis felt to be so; 
and it is felt to be so wherever there remains a hope of removing an 
actual misery or of acquiring an unpossessed joy. Nothing with the 
selfish but absolute despair of bettering or seeing bettered the con- 
dition of self—nothing with the sympathetic but the despair of 
bettering or seeing bettered the condition of some other person or 
persons—renders life undesirable and valueless, because felt to be so. 
There may be—probably are—seasons of nearly valueless living in the 
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lives of most persons of great sensibility ; and here and there suicide 
testifies to the impatience of that actual despair which renders life 
not only painful, but unendurable. Still, the obviously interested way 
in which life is lived, not only by busy thinkers and leaders, but also 
by that vast majority of persons who give practical evidence of pro- 
found indifference alike to the group of assertions called religion, and 
the group of enigmas called philosophy, shews how amply sufficient 
are the aims and hopes, the successes and joys this world affords to 
make their share of conscious existence worth the having. 

Feeling is the primary datum dictating all our valuations, em- 
phasising variously reasons of equal logical validity, and differing in 
different minds and even different moods as to the force and direction 
of its stress. Thus to the question really at issue—‘ Is a life of eighty 
years worth living morally by a disbeliever in immortality ?’—the 
answer will vary with the person who gives it, and perhaps with the 
mood or circumstances he is in at the time he gives it. A socialised 
and sympathetic man, whose idea of happiness and whose power of 
feeling happy is inseparable from the feeling and opinions of others, 
will perhaps answer ‘ Yes’; while the thoroughly selfish person, whose 
cruder stock of sensibilities leaves out all reference to others, will, 
likely enough, be as prompt as Mr. Mallock expects with his ‘ No.’ 
Between these two extreme types there occur, of course, all shades. 
and degrees of each character, and the more nearly the selfish and 
the sympathetic tendencies are balanced in a person’s character, the 
more difficult will it be for such a person to give himself a decided 
answer to the question of life’s worth under the social conditions 
which perpetually check his selfishness. Again, there is a similar 
variability as to the value different minds and different moods assign 
to the very ideas of a personal God and a personal immortality. No 
universally, or even generally true answer could be found to a question 
of value whose terms admit of all sorts of different adjustment ac- 
cording to the speaker’s personal experience. 

It is in the highest degree serviceable to a true appreciation of 
the data at our disposal, that we should observe what are the phases 
and conditions of human life in which religious beliefs appear of 
greatest moral value. Much light is thrown on the nature of the 
relationship subsisting between religion and rectitude by the fact 
that it is in miserable, hopeless, and oppressed conditions that the 
deepest need is felt for, and the highest value placed upon religious 
consolations; and that it is in the case of the greatest criminality 
and least social sensitiveness that men chiefly require the menaces of 
supernatural creeds. The greater advance that is made in social well- 
being, and the keener the sympathy of the individual with the ex- 
periences of the fellow-beings his conduct affects, the less is the need 
of transcendental hopes and of transcendental fears. It is quite certain 
that an unsuccessful, unhealthy, or any way valueless and hopeless 
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earthly life is made more bearable by a belief in unfailing love 
which mysteriously permits the misery, and in unfailable power which 
will eventually remove it, and by the convinced hope of ‘another 
chance’ after death. No less certain is it that it must be some 
check upon a selfish libertine, a brutal tyrant, or a sneaking knave, 
to be possessed by a conviction that a strong Deity minutely sees, and 
is personally offended at, his evil life, and is able to make such 
worldly courses productive of hideous personal woe to the offender. 
It would be fanatical and false to deny that convinced religious . 
belief is always and everywhere morally useless. And on both these 
accounts—because it makes earthly affliction more endurable, and 
because it in a measure protects society by here and there in a 
measure checking the wicked where human law cannot get at him, 
many persons commit the pathetic irrelevancy of saying it must be 
true. But at bottom we all know that truth does not thus wait upon 
utility. Else what should hinder the deliberate invention of a new 
dogma for ‘authority’ to preach upon the appearance of every new 
difficulty that arises in the government or education of life. As a 
matter of fact, indeed, this is just the course that in early days was 
unconsciously pursued in the finding of supernatural creeds; but 
hopeless as any of us may be of the secular resources for rendering 
attractive in our eyes the kind of life we dimly feel it to be for our 
good to lead, which of us dare thus open-eyed cheat ourselves or our 
fellows into virtue? ° 

If we analyse the comfort and the utility of religion as instanced 
above, we find it made up of material wholly belonging to this earthly 
life. Were there no sickness, and no earthly hopelessness and joy- 
lessness, there is nothing to show that there would be any need of 
or any demand for celestial comfort. Were there no cruelty, no 
imprudence, no crime of man against man, no conduct that induced 
human misery as its permanent result, there would be no need of 
supernal threats and promises. The miseries which it is the continual 
office of the moral impulses to remove are supposed in every super- 
natural longing. It is out of our own imperfections and inabilities 


® Yet such a proceeding seems to be that recommended in the final chapter of 
Mr. Mallock’s recent volume, ‘Is Life worth Living?’ Having virtually conceded 
vide chap. ix.) that the ‘ positivist’s’ rejection of dogmatic religion is rationally 
founded, and consistent with the deliverances of the best-formed and best-informed 
intelligence, he supplements this concession with the assertion that positive 
morality is no less dogmatic and superstitious than is theology ; and he concludes 
his volume with a suggestion that, in order to retain a belief in the meaning of 
morality, and hence (observe the admission) in the value of life, we should throw 
ourselves into factitious ecstasies—clinging by blind force of will to the creeds we 
know to be ‘impossible,’ and echoing the shibboleths of a medieval church—as our 
one chance of escaping a deathly listlessness. 
This seems to me very like a recommendation to deal untruly and unheroically 
with our convictions, in order that we may keep a belief in the value of truth and 
heroism ; which is absurd. 
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that we have constructed our religious ideals. Largely as religious 
belief has contributed one way and another, here to make up for the 
preaches misdoing causes, there to hinder or discourage the misdoing 
itself, it appears to me obvious that it is upon men’s sense of the 
value of their present work-a-day healthful liberties and lifeward 
enjoyments that religion indirectly depends for its high valuation. 
Rectitude of earthly living forwards earthly success and progress ; 
rectitude has nevertheless its practical difficulties and impediments ; 
therefore all hail to any external and unquestionable make-weight 
thrown into the scale of moral obligation. This is not commonly 
reasoned out; it is simply exhibited in religious conduct. 

In estimating our moral and emotional prospects under altered 
speculative conditions, it is well to bear in mind that the ‘ virtuously 
disposed character is alone the type which really remains absolutely 
unopposed by the governing forces, social and other, of man’s world. 
The forces called into play by an individual’s own wants, taken, as in 
the crowd they must be taken, along with his neighbours’ wants, go 
to make him happy and free just so far as his personal interests fit in 
with those of his community. This again is plainly the case in exact 
proportion to the extra-selfish tendencies and tastes—in other words 
the synypathies—which the man possesses. This, once more, is the 
measure of his moral stature. 

And thus we come in sight of a good, sound, rational hope for the pre- 
servation, so long as we need them, of those dear fetters of righteous- 
ness, which, as Mr. Mallock admits, gives life much of its colour and 
zest, and which nearly all of us vaguely, but heartily, dread to lose. 

The practical view of the matter is this. Were every one’s pro- 
genitors temperate, chaste, and self-controlled; were every man’s 
neighbours sincere, honest, and just; were every man’s children 
filial, grateful, and kind ; then every man would be rid of the external 
and circumstantial causes of the chief miseries of his life. The world 
would cease at any rate to be a ‘vale of tears.’ Positive woe would 
vanish, and every man for his fourscore years would be negatively 
happy. Further, were every man’s own self, his disposition and 
tastes, such as to make him take spontaneous delight in the exercise 
of beneficence, temperance, purity, and sincerity, the positive ele- 
ment would be added to his happiness ; life would be swept clean of 
its negative sorrows: the world would become a world of smiles and 
of songs, and nothing would remain but to exercise those pleasant 
liberties which the internal conformity of will with external require- 
ments would secure, in the discovery and application of such outward 
means of checking disease and procuring enjoyment as were needed 
to rid life and death of what pains remained. 

This is the Utopia of the secular moralist : a vision, of course ; 
yet to those who see it it seems no contemptible vision, and the hope 
of its gradual realisation no insane or fanatical hope. It is a vision 
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seen through no coloured cpy-glass of impatient wish, or excited 
fancy, but through the natural lens of what facts we know. It looms 
in its exceeding peacefulness and beauty through the fires of present 
passion and the reeking miasm of present lust ; through the chill 
fogs of present discouragement, and the twilight of present ignorance, 
Every throb of generous emotion yielded to and acted upon, every 
paltry impulse to exalt the bliss of the moment above the strength 
of the morrow triumphed over by the will (I use the word advisedly), 
brings nearer the realisation of the vision: a realisation opposed by 
nothing that nature is not, through man’s own nature and needs, 
herself opposing ; slowly, indeed, but unvaryingly and effectually. 

Fulfilled, even in prospect, it presents to the imagination of the 
moralist a picture of a happy community, in whose midst men and 
women would forget their whole life long (as happy individuals do in 
their happy hours forget) to crave for a future world: being fully 
occupied in the busy employment of powers and enjoyment of 
liberties between the unconscious cradle of healthy infancy and the 
unconscious death-bed of satisfied old age. 

It isat this point, however, that Mr. Mallock, and those who agree 
with him, meet us with a threefold objection. 

1. It is urged that no object is, humanly speaking, worth a life- 
long struggle for, that is only to be attained by another person than 
the struggler; and that so, this distant Utopia of the secular moralist 
will avail nothing to make the present sinner good, nor to make the 
present sufferer happy. 

One answer to this is, that sinners and sufferers are the two classes 
of persons in whose behalf the vision enables those who see it to 
labour. Indirectly, therefore, it is not inoperative even in the case 
of the wicked and the wretched. 

As to its not being worth a life-long struggle on the part of those 
who see it, that is their concern. And to go no further, certain 
present social movements, instituted largely by disbelievers in per- 
sonal immortality and with no hope of large result in their own 
generation, indicate that, as a simple matter of fact, such prospective 
altruistic hope is profoundly inspiring to an increasing minority. 
‘Thisis an indisputable and stubborn fact. Moreover, persons capable 
of being thus inspired to energy and virtue are precisely those whose 
desires are in the long run forwarded by the march of superhuman 
forces, being in harmony with the demands of a dominating race. 
There is scientific ground for expecting this type of person to be the 
surviving type: the incorporateness of its aims and tastes with the 
interest of the community will ensure to it that aid of the community 
denied to more self-bounded aims and tastes; and it bids fair to be 
multiplied and perpetuated to the slow extinction of less social types. 
The man who is morally disposed escapes much of social friction ; 
his word is trusted, the mighty voice of public opinion endorses the 
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ntaneous stirrings of his will ; his life will thus be longer, his 
children healthier, his possessions more secure than those of others, 
These are truths: nay, more, they are truisms; but their mention is 
necessary in course of criticising any argument which attempts their 
suppression. 

2. It will be urged by some, as it is urged by Mr. Mallock, that 
even were it conceivably worth while to strive painfully for the good 
others shall enjoy, supposing these others might enjoy it for ever, 
yet, that the value of this good itself vanishes with its eternity, and 
it is worth no one’s pains to secure a boon for his progeny or his 
neighbour, which neither could enjoy for more than some fourscore 
years. 

To this the reply is that duration is but one of many measure- 
ments, and that as regards happiness it is in practice ignored even by 
many a professed believer in the theory or creed which makes it an 
exclusive test of value. So long as there remains any hope of in- 
creased welfare in this life, whether to be enjoyed by self or by those 
rendered dear by affection, every one’s practice testifies to his sense of 
its value, and to its sufficiency as a motive for action. The self- 
denying, self-bestowing, self-consuming efforts of parents on behalf of 
the avowedly worldly and temporal advantage of those who shall live 
after their own death, the secular education of their children, the 
making of their wills, and their frequent ambition to ‘ found a family ’ 
or ‘make a name,’ are some of the most common and obvious illustra- 
tions of men’s ordinary belief in the solid value of even imperfect 
earthly well-being taken by itself, and in spite of its short dura- 
tion. Such considerations of the posthumous earthly consequences 
of present action are indeed, with the most sordid and unimaginative 
of human beings, frequently far more coercive to orderly, veracious, 
and ‘respectable’ conduct than are any of the inducements religion 
holds out through the consequences the agent shall bring upon himself 
in a future life. 

Again, in all the most powerful inducements to action, whether 
religious or worldly, whether good or bad, temporal or eternal, it 
seems at bottom to be the thoroughness of the good to be possessed 
rather than its duration which is pictured by the seeker after it, and 
which actually dominates his purpose. The intensity of the satis- 
faction hoped for is first, and the certainty of the hope is second 
among the motive forces at work upon human will. Duration comes 
in as a later consideration, and generally as an apology or compensa~ 
tion for deficiency in either of the other inducements. At no moment 
can we experience more than that moment’s satisfaction, and at no 
moment can the future be more than imaginatively represented. 
This being the case, the future experience of others is neither more 
nor less real to us than the future experience of self, and just in pro- 
portion to the degree in which present dependence on, and sympathy 
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with others influences our conduct hour by hour, will the future of 
others influence our desires as to the future consequences of that 
conduct. 

At this point, therefore, I would again ask Mr. Mallock what 
advantage the ‘ believer’s’ power of rendering ideally luminous and 
attractive his own peace has over the similar power of the non- 
religious moralist ? In arguing with the sinner, whose valuation of 
good is simply founded on its nearness to his hand, either is similarly 
helpless. The religious believer sees in God’s will, and feels in God’s 
approbation, the way of peace ; the evolutionist feels the same glow of 
calm blessedness in contemplating a mass of human beings whom his 
own smallest act of generosity, his own smallest achievement in self- 
education and self-elevation, cannot but affect beneficially. There is 
no small and great for him, since all is effectual. The least thing 
done for the sake of Christ is held valuable by the Christian theist. 
The secular moralist feels the same intensity of purpose, the same 
eagerness for result in the least thing done, as it were, with Christ, 
in behalf of Lazarus or Magdalen, and tries to feel the same 
for the perhaps less moving personalities of his conventional neigh- 
bours. In neither case is the duration of the end sought the only 
or the most direct measure of its worth. The thing itself is wanted 
and striven for; when achieved further measures will of course be 
needed to retain it, and further hopes will loom beyond it, but this is 
an after consideration. .The thing is valuable for itself, not for the 
number of hours or years it is present. The quality of happiness is 
not at the mercy of its quantity any more than is the light of the sun 
less truly light because it is not the light of Sirius, or because on 
some astronomical morrow it may be utterly extinguished. But the 
quality of happiness 7s dependent upon its freedom from alloy or 
painful reaction. It is an insult to righteous happiness to give in 
without demur (as so many do) to the ignorant and vulgar assumption 
of its intrinsic unreality, or the unreality of its superiority, apart 
from a theory of its permanence. It is constantly assumed, and 
seldom boldly denied, that only by making it out eternal can we 
establish the right of conscientious pleasure to equal weight and value 
with the careless bliss of a licentious hour. In point of fact, how- 
ever, by those who are fortunately able to experience it at all, it is 
felt as joy in its present experience, and has the durability and fer- 
tility of its good effects to recommend it over and above its present 
excellence. 

Why then, it may be asked, does the current notion persist as to 
the superior present value of selfish over virtuous happiness? I 
reply, it is rooted, partly in want of imagination, and partly in a 
mean and cowardly despair. Beneficent joy, sweet as its presence is 
felt to be, does profess to have a value that outlasts that present 
sweetness. Vicious or careless pleasure professes nothing of the sort, 
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and through the very paucity of its ideal suggests greater apparent 
completeness, and attains a greater apparent success than the rival 
pleasures of conscience. It is at once recognised as being all it pro- 
fesses to be. But once render certain in men’s eyes such conse- 
quences as are admittedly only possible through rectitude, and much 
will be accomplished to rid vice of its plausibility. It is because we 
have not yet done all we can, and are almost hopeless of doing all we 
have it at heart to do, with this life’s resources, that we are so prone, 
either viciously to despond to the point of a greedy seizure upon 
handy pleasure, or, if virtuously disposed, to sigh at life, and picture 
the fruition of our hopes in some unearthly future not dependent 
upon our patience for its production. The sanguine ‘ positivist,’ 
however, forced to concentrate his hopes on this world, sees with fresh 
vividness that all has not been done that may be done; that only by 
self-consecration to virtuous effort can more be accomplished than we 
have yet seen of human welfare; and that ‘every little helps.’ He 
values the present none the less because he can mentally present to 
himself the end of the planet. Life is not less precious to him, 
either individually or socially viewed, because, for all he can see, it is 
of definite duration. Rather the more. Because he must die, and 
others must die, he does not therefore conclude that life may as well 
be one thing as another. If one year may as well be wretched and 
productive of further wretchedness, as happy and good, why not a 
million million years? If it be a good thing to be healthy, happy, 
and free at all (and hence to be instrumental in diffusing health, 
happiness, and freedom, at all), why not next year as well as at the 
end of threescore and ten next years? The course of conduct which 
inevitably results in unalloyed and unreactionary welfare somewhere, 
is in every case similar, and in every case right. He is happiest who 
has within himself the means of obtaining such welfare for others 
while in the exercise of his own favourite pursuits and his own 
readiest impulses. He is also the most moral. 

Once more, as to the reality of a purpose and reasonableness of 
an effort which regards only the good of others or the posthumous 
recognition of a man’s own services. The desire of posthumous 
reputation is all-powerful when present, but it is, and can be, the 
desire of a few only. Still, for those few it is decidedly of quite 
equal force as a moral influence with the desire of heaven; and (for 
the nonce taking Mr. Mallock’s criterion and calling that hope most 
reasonable which is a hope for self) it is quite equally reasonable. 
In one case, as in the other, the present emotion is determined by a 
thought of what shall be, not by any immediate pressure. The 
future that shall begin at one’s death is, in either case alike, removed 
from the life whose worth and duty we are discussing; and the only: 
question is, which—through the vividness of its mental representa- 
tion, the sureness with which it can be counted on, and clearness 
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of the present means for forwarding it—has superior force as an in- 
spiring idea? The idea of being spoken of approvingly—loved, 
remembered, memorialised in men’s lives and works—is as clearly 
apprehensible now as is the idea of any heaven; the feeling that it 
shall so be is a present delight, and it is the present delight in a 
future good which alone can affect present motive. We are pushed 
by our hope into action, not drawn by the, as yet non-existent, some- 
thing hoped for. Facts, if we can take them as they are, and can 
exclude habitual doctrinal bias, tell in favour of the greater attrac- 
tiveness for the mass of mankind possessed by the idea of a posthu- 
mous earthly consequence over that of a personal heaven. The 
impulse that impels Hodge to give up his drinking, and to save for 
the sake of his children, is more, and not less, deeply rooted than is 
the impulse to do so for the sake of getting safe to heaven, or for the 
sake of pleasing an invisible divinity. It is more natural for the 
man of recognised public fame to abstain from this or that personal 
satisfaction because indulgence might darken his fame, or lessen his 
son’s advantage from it, than to abstain for the sake of religious 
consequences. More natural, I say, and not weakened by the loss of 
supernatural beliefs; and on both these accounts, a safer and surer 
motive for the moralist to appeal to. 

As to heaven, the idea constantly exhibits itself asa pis aller 
rather than a natural craving. All, save the few who seek suicide— 
which, by the way, in the eyes of those who commit it, never means a 
jump to heaven, but always a cessation of consciousness—regard death, 
when feeling and speaking naturally, as a regrettable event. This is be- 
cause death is nearly always at our present stage of civilisation, prema- 
ture and painful. When death is truly welcomed, either for self or for a 
loved one, it is welcomed not as a positive good, but as a relief; a ces- 
sation of something not good—painful; and so long as such a thing 
as human health of mind or body exists and can be enjoyed, death 
will be regarded as an evil, however firm the theoretical belief in 
heavenly bliss. Moreover, beliefs which associate the chief meaning 
and value of right conduct with a supposed good inseparably con- 
nected with dying, themselves oppose the lifeward impetus of the 
mind, tend to render the connotations of virtue depressing, and will 
continue in a measure to fail of brisk moral attractiveness for the 
average healthy character. It is to be wished, for virtue’s own sake, 
that we could rid her finally of the smell of grave-clothes, infusing 
into our hymns in her honour some ring of innocent earthly laughter, 
some warmth of the blood of this life. Much, we believe, would be 
gained on the spot, could we show rectitude clearly to the eyes of all 
in its daylight colours ; not as the mysteriously-compiled and pain- 
fully-retained passport to the favour of a God, but as the natural 
expression and result of all the generous affections of this dear daily 
life. 
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3. A further complaint sometimes advanced againt the moral theory 
connected with evolutional belief is that it is over the heads of 
selfish, narrow, and worldly natures. As much may be said of the 
morality of pure Christianity. I venture to suggest that such an 
indictment, even though true, is less serious than would be its con- 
verse. A morality, of which this is the worst that can be said, is 
surely safer from overthrow than would be a morality that appeared 
under the feet of the ‘salt of the earth,’ as the morality does in 
fact appear whose strongest motives are the hope of personal heaven, 
or even personal gratitude to a divine benefactor. A moral ideal 
seen clearly, and aspired after strongly by the gifted minority, is 
more likely of its own force (thus mysteriously displayed over the 
heads of the majority) eventually to raise the moral tone of that 
public opinion which, more than any gospel, sways the majority, 
than would be a theory whose inducements were easily apprehensible 
from the level of uncivilised natures. Better even, socially speaking, 
that a doctrine should, for a time, fail to raise the low, than that it 
should in any instance succeed in raising them at the price of lower- 
ing the noble. For as in science the truest theory, and as in politics 
the shrewdest economy, ever prevails over what comes short in these 
respective essentials of science or of policy, so in moral matters the 
highest—that is, the least personally-bounded morality—is destined, 
as all history goes to show, to prevail over forms of morality in which 
the sanctions are of a more limited and personal character. 

But let us see what Mr. Mallock says in support of a contrary 
opinion. Having previously satirised George Eliot's aspirations after 
‘beauteous order,’ ‘ kind smiles,’ and ‘ sweet purity,’ as ‘a lot of fine 
phrases, he remarks, concerning J. S. Mill’s description of what is to 
make life perennially desirable and moral, ‘that it is as vague as 
George Eliot’s, and that to the question as to what is to be the test 
of conduct ‘ his answer is just as worthless’ as is hers. 

Are states of feeling, or thought coloured by feeling under the excitement 
of beauty, an end so definite that any man can work for it? Or could they form 
a test even were they so, by which we could condemn any gratification, however 
base or abnormal, which we might passionately and persistently long for? Or, 
granting even that such longings did stand condemned as distracting us on our 
course, should not we in this case best conquer temptation by yielding to it ! 7 

Such is the form of Mr. Mallock’s inquiry. Could such a happi- 
ness as appeared attractive to Mill ‘ form a test of value by which we 
could condemn any base or abnormal gratification,’ or could it show 
the unwisdom of ‘conquering temptation’ by ‘yielding to it’? 
Truly, no. Such a happiness enters not into the heart of ‘abnormally 
base’ human nature to conceive; nor does it gravely concern the 
evolutional moralist that it should. What is ‘ abnormal’ is, as such, 
foredoomed, and a moral rule of life is no more vitiated by non- 


7 Nineteenth Century, September 1877, p. 270. 
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applicability to abnormal cases of conduct or character than is a rule 
of reason, intended for the guidance of rational minds, rendered null 
and void by failing to cover and accommodate itself to the vagaries 
of the lunatic mind. It is as little necessary for moral certitude 
that rules and motives for right living should appear attractive to 
the abnormally depraved, as it is that the right mode of using the 
limbs for use, pleasure, and healthy exercise should be practicable 
by the deformed wretch who has lost or who was born without arms 
or legs. Nature is, so to speak, able to punish her monstrous and 
diseased cases, physical, mental, or moral, without our help; and 
Mr. Mallock does but expose the weak points in his argument when 
he drags such cases in by the heels to give point to it. We are not 
concerned to show that the ideal bliss of a Mill or a George Eliot 
will be powerfully attractive to the imagination of the abnormally 
base, any more than the attractions of religion can be so; but only 
that what attractiveness they do possess is unaffected by the loss of 
religion, and that whether attractive or not as matter for preaching, 
virtue, as matter of practice, yields a larger total of satisfaction, or, 
to put it another way, secures its followers from more misery than vice 
does. 

Mr. Mallock continually asks the secular moralist to declare what 
is the something of which vice robs us, and which virtue alone can 
procure for us. Now,to me it seems clear that the ‘ something ’ pro- 
curable by rectitude is simply the slow and certain amelioration of 
man’s condition upon earth; the improvement, positive and negative, 
of his position and resources through the conforming of his very will 
with the conditions of his own life. This is the abstract, external 
account of the ‘something.’ Its relation to personal happiness consists 
in altering the character and balance of desires, so that they shall be 
more amply, more surely, and more permanently gratified, rather 
than in bringing certain fulfilment to haphazard personal wishes ; 
in improving the quality of happiness, by ridding it of all dull, 
peaceless, or painful reaction, rather than in directly increasing its 
quantity. 

In my last paper I took some pains to affirm that this ‘ some- 
thing’ is not, previously to experience, seen by all alike to be 
desirable. Fortunately its reality does not depend either upon its 
desirability or upon its instant obviousness. I further pointed out, 
however, that the partial invisibility of virtuous content is not new 
or peculiar to modern secular ends of virtue, but that it has in all 
ages stood in the way of religious inducements to morality. The 
‘ unregenerate ’ hardness of heart has baffled and distressed thousands 
of moral teachers from Christ downwards, who have found it no 
easier to send the obdurate sinner to taste of hell on the spot, and so 
be convinced of the error of his ways, than the modern moralist finds 
it on the spot to visit upon him the secular pains, penalties, and 
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deprivations that follow in the track of vice. The difficulty merely 
remains to distress, but is not newly discovered by, the nineteenth- 
century lover of his kind. 

Here let me suggest that nothing in ethical discussion is more 
mischievous or more misleading than the assumption, so often made 
and so seldom contradicted, that the several means of happiness 
entirely elude comparative valuation. As a matter of fact, happiness 
can be tested like any other thing, either directly, or economically. 
Tested through its effects. Only, being a matter of individual con- 
sciousness, such comparison, to be valid, must be made by a valuer 
who is himself capable of experiencing the several forms of happiness. 
We should not commit a task dependent on nicety of vision to the 
colour-blind, but to the person of delicate sensibility to minute dis- 
tinctions of shade. A man who can only see blue and yellow is no 
fit judge of red and green. To lay down the chromatic law we must 
refer to one who knows all about both. And his decision once given, 
we, the colour-blind, should submit our judgment to his under pain 
of inconvenience. All that signifies is that, in thus yielding to 
authority, we should not suppress or violate any of our other know- 
ledge, and that we should demand on the part of our teacher entire 
consistency: with his own account of things. 

Now, we have as much practical proof as common sense and re- 
flection can help us to, that the persons who, sharing the commoner 
sensibilities to selfish pleasure, are besides susceptible to moral 
pleasures, are in this very fact richer, better off, more ‘highly endowed,’ 
and more safely placed than those who can appreciate the former 
only. We have the same proof of this as we have that the seeing 
man is better off than the blind man. And this, despite the blind 
man’s abnormally-intensified sense of hearing or of touch. Mr. 
Mallock, however, repeatedly alludes to the philosophical temper with 
regard to happiness as if it, per se, incapacitated its possessor for a 
just appreciation of the commoner and coarser incentives which move 
the mass of mankind. He speaks in one place of philosophic moralists 
being of ‘too fine a nature to understand’ that virtuous happiness 
cannot be for all, an end in itself; implying that the fine nature of 
such men debars them from appreciating the counter-attractions that 
move the masses. Again, he speaks of ‘the shy, profound student 
incapable of understanding passion,’ ‘ talking about moral matters as 
if scientific research were the great thing to live for ;’ and he contrasts 
such a person with ‘the fashionable femme incomprise famishing 
for some mad distraction,’* as if these two respectively were the 
main types of a true and broad division of human character, instead 
of two extremes between which it is contained; between which for 
the most part life is lived, and must be legislated for, philosophised 
for, and cared for. Let us agree with Mr. Mallock that there may 


8 Nineteenth Century, September 1877, pp. 271-2. 
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be ‘something grotesque’ in the picture he draws ‘of a savant 
emerging from the examination of a beetle’s wing or a speculation 
upon parallel lines before men and women of the world, flushed or 
embittered with the joys, the passions, or the pains of life, led by the 
bright or dark allurements of ambition, or of vanity, or of love, to 
instruct them on the strongest motives to action, and the real secret 
of making the most of this life.’® This picture may be grotesque, 
since it presents a contrast, strong to incongruity; but when the 
cynic laugh has subsided, the question arises whether the real secret 
of the solid happiness all alike are in search of, and, consequently, 
the real secret of a correct judgment as to the wisest course of human 
conduct, does not lie nearer to the man who is himself happy, and 
who causes others no misery, among his beetles and his parallel lines, 
than to the men and women who are sometimes ‘ flushed,’ often ‘ em- 
bittered,’ and always demoralised by the restless and selfish excite- 
ments of life. There are, indeed, moods in life when this rather 
flippant argument of Mr. Mallock’s arises to taunt and depress the 
earnest thinker. But its force is greater than its depth, and in a 
sound mind it passes and re-passes along with other shallow arguments 
of its kind, but does not stay. The mistake is in investing a mere 
mood with the importance of a final conviction, as if it were gathered 
from a full and finished survey of all the facts, instead of from the 
excited bias of adventitious despondency. We think Mr. Mallock’s 
arguments, taken as a whole, may be credited with this mistake, 
since the wave of popular feeling to which they give utterance 
seems an obviously superficial symptom of intellectual conflict 
rather than to have about it any characteristic features of a serious 
or general psychological revolution. 

Of course there are persons among us of accidental emotional 
deficiency, to whom passion is but a word in the dictionary, who know 
it only from the outside, and who regard its control as part of an 
obvious and easy theory; persons who, being for ever necessarily 
ignorant of their own ignorance concerning it, are unfit to fill the 
office of teachers of the way of life, however keen their intellect may 
be. There are other equally one-sided characters who, on the con- 
trary, note little else in life than passion and its excitements ; who 
indeed identify ‘life’ with ‘passion’ in their very language. But, 
besides these two types of character named by Mr. Mallock, there 
exists a third class; persons whose humanity is of so wide a range 
that at various points in their experience they touch one extreme and 
the other; seeing life alternately from the intellectual and the im- 
passioned point of view. And, lastly, there is that vast majority of 
men and women who are neither distinctively passionate nor distinc- 
tively passionless, but the rule of whose lives is for the most part 


® Nineteenth Century, September 1877, p. 271. 
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accepted at the hands of whomsoever may have been their educators, 
and whose conduct is pretty uniformly guided by so much of public 
opinion as touches them and their concerns; persons who feel, without 
resisting, the coercive force of convention, and owe their virtues and 
their vices alike td what the habit, wise or foolish, of their day, their 
class, or their country prescribes or proscribes. This morally inert 
majority it is, upon whose conduct, after all, the secure continuance 
and well-being of nature’s favourite, the race, mainly depends, and 
for whom, therefore, it chiefly imports that a strong, sound, and 
healthy code of living should be formulated. But it is the third 
class of persons whom I have mentioned—the class of widely and 
keenly gifted men and women among whom the prophets and poets 
of the world are found, those whose words have been collected into 
bibles and called divine—these it is who must draw up the required 
code. Not either of the extreme and one-sided groups whom Mr. 
Mallock alone mentions; not those who see without feeling, nor 
those who feel without seeing, nor even those who do both without 
caring ; but those who, feeling more strongly than others, can more 
rightly value what they see, and who, seeing more broadly than 
others, can more rightly interpret what they feel: these shall be, as 
they have ever been, our helmsmen through all tempests of moral and 
social revolution; and there are nowadays many of Mr. Mallock’s 
‘unbelievers’ as well as some £ believers’ among them. Hence, 
possibly, the tolerance which surprises him of ‘ deans and cardinals’ 
towards ‘ atheists and unbelievers.’ '° It is a moral agreement which 
at our day, most concerns men ; not a religious agreement ; a truly 
significant fact, indicating that we have reached that stage in our 
advancing mental and experiential development when tbe reins of 
duty must be in an increasing number of cases definitely passed 
from the exclusive keeping of our creed and our conventions, to that 
of as much independent conscience as we have already acquired. 
Religion’s foster-child, Society, must eventually learn to trust her 
own two feet of civil and moral law, and run alone. 

The crisis 7s solemn. Even from the evolutional standpoint its 
seriousness can hardly be over-stated. Mr. Mallock counts upon the 
universal belief in its seriousness for all his effects in writing down 
such belief on the part of the‘ positivist ’as folly. But does life, in face 
of such considerations as are in our day pressed upon us, lose either 
its meaning or its value? Mr. Mallock assures us that it does, and 
that the ‘ positivists’ are only contented in so far as they overlook 
the fact. 

But to tell truth, the key to the position is not thus missed by 
the positive thinkers. They see the same facts as Mr. Mallock sees, 
but they interpret them differently, because they see also certain 
other facts to which Mr. Mallock is apparently blind. They see what 

10 Nineteenth Century, September 1877, p. 254. 
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religious belief has done in past times by way of aiding men in the 
uphill road from a lower to a higher state of civilisation. They see 
in addition how and why it has done so, and further it is obvious to 
them what religion has not done ; the points at which it has overstept 
the borders of true rectitude, and the points at which it has provided 
moral cures more injurious than the diseases assailed, by directing 
into fictitious and unnatural channels the strong human forces it was 
necessary to educate. The ‘positivist’ observes again the points at 
which religious authority has unduly restrained the impulse to social 
amendment, only because no text for such amendment could be re- 
cognised in the canon laid down for the wants of an earlier and more 
barbarous epoch. In short, there are points at which religious belief 
has militated against man’s developing conscience to the extent of 
warping and stunting it, and points at which it has stimulated such 
development in false directions, producing cumbersome and useless 
moral excrescences which it is part of the pain and grief of our day 
to lop off or eradicate. Our ‘ unbelievers ’ know what they lose in losing 
religion. They lose their moral sofas, their spiritual ‘ cakes and ale ;’ 
but the solid ground remains for spiritual exercise, and the bread 
and meat of success and survival will continue to reward that exercise 
wherever faithfully performed. 

II. Throughout the historic ‘past, notwithstanding minor changes 
in practical codes, the received theory of duty has been undeniably 
this :—that virtue consists in the conformity of voluntary human 
conduct to the will of a god or of gods, Yet to show how little 
definite and coercive has been the sense of moral obligation so based, 
we find that on this common ground of ethico-religious persuasion, 
nearly every possible human action and forbearance has been some- 
where or somewhen both accused and excused. On religious grounds, 
taking religion as a whole, everything men and women can do, and 
every motive they can feel, may be at once disclosed as righteous and 
as wicked. Change of latitude and longitude, or of date, effects so 
much change in moral colouring that virtues get transformed into 
crimes, aud crimes into virtues. Yet every reason that can be urged 
against taking this broad view of religion in dealing with the question, 
is either on the face of it dogmatic and sectarian, and begs the 
question we seek to answer; or else such objection must take a 
merely moral ground, and credit this religion with higher morality 
than that ; which is to concede the point at issue, namely, that men’s 
moral sense dominates their religious sense. 

If there were no other standard than a religious one, by comparison 
with which religious codes might correct themselves and one another, 
moral theory would indeed be in a hopeless plight. In these days, 
when access is easy to the conflicting canons of various races, and of 
various phases of civilisation, and when the annals of man’s conscience 
present their many-hued pages in impartial succession, the observer's 
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eye for moral colouring might well become so confused as to see all 
white, or else all black, together. 

All moralities have been alike religious. Who, then, on religious 
grounds, can declare to us that this or that morality is perfect, com- 
plete, final or supreme? Truly, there were here room for endless 
wrangling and for endless sophistry, were it not for the speedy check 
put upon dispute by the answer given, in unison, by the civilised 
theologian and the civilised secularist ; to wit :—Moralities may, in- 
deed, all have been alike religious; but all religions have not been 
alike moral. The religionist adds of course, ‘ Wherefore, my religion, 
being of superior moral texture, is ¢ti-we,’ whereat the secularist shakes 
his head, and looks further for his conclusion. 

It affects the problem no way, except as giving room for quibble, 
that the moral reformer of a religion constantly affirms that it is 
true religion itself he for the first time establishes, or that he claims 
deference to his improved moral ideal by an impassioned proclama- 
tion, either that it is supernaturally revealed, or that it is super- 
naturally handed down to him, as a religion. The one important 
fact remains in every such case, that it is upon the rock of moral 
faith the reformer stands to preach his new doctrine, and to decry 
old orthodoxies; and it is the moral response, or the want of it, in 
the consciences of his hearers, which, on this hand, permits them to 
accept him as a prophet, or, on the other, causes them to persecute 
him as a heretic or a blasphemer. 

So much in love is the modern world with the idea of virtue, that 
the modern measure of divinity is, itself, virtue, and nothing else. 
While infant society owed whatever peace and comfort it possessed to 
the strength, individual or numerical, of its members, power was the 
crowning attribute of its god, and miracle the chief evidence of his 
existence. But to what proof does the civilised modern Christian fly 
when challenged to show his creed better than that of the lascivious 
Greek, the fatalistic and indolent Turk, or the murderous Thug? 
To what proof does the Protestant fly to prove his Christianity 
sounder than that of the cruel Inquisitor, or the lying Jesuit? Will 
not each quote the moral lessons included in the creed he professes 
as evidence of its truth? Will he not show the deity he worships, 
or the prophet whose deity he accepts, to be a more civilised being, 
4 purer, a truer, a juster, a gentler, or a more sympathetic being, 
than other men’s objects of worship ? 

I once heard a Christianised Persian gentleman give his reason 
for having, after much study, inquiry, and hesitation, resigned 
Mohammedanism in favour of Christianity. What conquered him was 
the single attribute of fatherly love attributed by Christians to their 
God. This, of course, shows that this Mohammedan was, first, a 
believer in the excellence of fatherly love; secondly, and on account 
of that belief, he became an adherent of a creed where such love was 
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a prominent attribute of deity; and this single case seems to me to 
contain ‘in little’ ail the characteristic features of wholesale religious 
reformations. The progress of theology has not consisted in the intel- 
lectual discovery of objective theological truth ; but, so to speak, in the 
emotional discovery of subjective moral truth; in the new awakening 
age by age of fresh individual response to the laws of social fellowship. 
The ‘revelation’ impressed from without has been then, for the first 
time, felt within; the man arises in the awful mystery of new moral cer- 
tainty, and cries to his fellows that which they indeed need, but are 
only just ripe, to hear. So a new prophet is proclaimed amongst 
men, and a new bible or a new church, a new sect or a new reforma- 
tion takes its place for evermore among the influences that go to 
form the generations. 

It seems to me that the belief in immortality, and the belief in 
supernatural moral authority, are secondary, incidental, and theo- 
retical beliefs, deriving their existence and their strength solely from 
the primary, essential,and practical certainties,— 1stly, that life is the 
first concern of living beings; 2ndly, that life is capable of being 
continually made safer, easier, and happier; 3rdly, that the human 
will is an ulterior agency in improving human resources; and 4thly, 
that a more satisfactory total of result is obtainable by the agency of 
wills set upon virtue than upon wills set only upon immediate self- 
service. Everything in the history of religious codes goes to show 
them at the mercy of any and every advance in social feeling. Re- 
ligious sanctions have ever bent to moralities rather than moralities 
to them. This is increasingly the case, as social justifications for 
virtue emerge into recognition. * Better than his creed’ is a common 
phrase among us, and it is one of the typical phrases of our time. A 
perfectly honest, sober, and generous atheist comes far nearer to the 
dominant modern idea of a ‘good’ man, than does the orthodox 
devotee ready to lie, extort, tyrannise, or upbraid in service of a re- 
ligion he unfeignedly and wholly believes. 

All things considered, the great modern disturbance about right 
and wrong as something dissociated from theology is itself a sign that 
morality is in a condition of high vitality, militant progress, and 
vigorous growth. It may be passing through a metamorphosis—pro- 
bably is ; and the items of the code that shall govern the consciences 
to come may in various ways differ from those comprised in earlier 
and more empirical codes; but at this hour of wide-spread free- 
thought and deeply deplored selfishness, conscience (in the very 
courage of free-thought and the very conviction of selfishness) shows 
itself alive, and bent on holding its own if it can. 

What are its chances of success? Nature is unswervingly and at 
bottom. on the side of its support. I utterly deny that ‘the chances 
are,” as Mr. Mallock prognosticates, ‘that all will ere long acknow- 
ledge life’s vanity,’ for no better reason than that the heaven, so seldom 
thought of when men are most actively in earnest, may in the course of 
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a few generations cease to be taught and to be thought of at all. The 
history of everyday experience, as well as the history of morality as a 
whole, sufficiently shows men’s profound belief in the value and serious- 
ness of success upon earth, whatever may or may not be coming after 
death. Nay, it is this very belief that is at bottom the provoking. 
cause of a belief in the seriousness of life after death. It is life as 
life that is valued, and the future life is only fallen back upon to 
make good certain disappointments and despondencies about this life. 

There is a significant passage in one of Mr. Mallock’s essays in 
which he unconsciously makes a concession of some value to the evolu- 
tionist. He says :— 

It is but a very small proportion of religion that exists pure... .To de- 
religionise life, then, it is not enough to condemn creeds and to abolish prayers. 
We must also sublimate the beliefs and feelings which prayers and creeds hold pure 
out of the lay life around us. .... As it leaves [common things}, their whole 
aspect will change. Much more shall we see it yielded up by heroism, by piety, 
and by love of truth.® 
Does it not occur to Mr. Mallock here, that, since the loss of me 

ligion in its pure state is of such small account eompared with the 
loss he anticipates from the sublimation of its secular combinations, 
it is for the sake of lay life it is valuable at all; that it is for the sake 
of its utility in this world that, unknown to ourselves, we have chiefly 
dreaded its obliteration? By way of set-off to the picture Mr. 
Mallock draws of the consequences of its loss in common life, let us 
place the grimmer picture of a loss of purely secular restraints and 
obligations. Let us suppose society left under the single restraint of 
its present religious faiths, while for one single year it should be de- 
prived of the sense of secular legal obligation, and of the voice of 
public opinion. Were men and women left for so long at the mercy 
of their religion, and otherwise perfectly free to follow their own 
convictions and their own bent, one dares not say what of practical 
morality would for that dire year be left standing. What, in the 
absence of all fear of outward penalty, all hope of outward reward, 
and in the absence of all chance of public or private praise or 
blame, would religious morality amount to? It is seldom considered 
how far the moral weight of A’s creed is dependent upon B’s 
valuation of that creed, or how largely faith lives by sight. 

To sum up. We are all ready to admit, as a matter of theory, that 
since life has to be lived, the art of making it more liveable is worth 
cultivation. Life has many evils. Granted. It has also for most of us 
some compensations. These compensations in the arithmetic of feeling 
ever rather more than balance the pains that must be taken and 
undergone to obtain them. 

Morality is the art of making life and its liberties and gladnesses 
more complete. Here and there there exists a lot which is, and to 


* Nineteenth Century, September 1877, p. 273, 
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its end must remain, without pleasure, comfort, or hope. Such 
terrible cases it is one end of virtue to cause to cease from among us, 
Let all that perpetuates their supply be called vice, or sin, and 
cease. We all are a little glad when we find human heroism, public 
spirit, or self-devotion really making ever so little way against some 
potent and obvious source of human misery. We all should care a 
little (could we obtain it without too impossible a cost) to be owr- 
selves blessed, thanked, loved, honoured, memorialised by others, as 
having ourselves, in measure, lessened the weight of the world’s woe. 

There is surely still left this much of meaning in the struggle of 
virtue against vice, of conscience against mere sense, of sympathy 
against self-interest, of the man in us against the intellectual animal. 
Even ‘men and women of the world’ are not without generous affec- 
tions. It is to such affections, in whatever measure, great or small, 
they exist, that the modern moralist makes his appeal. It is upon 
them that he bases his wistful hope. The evolutionist looks round 
upon the world, which he gravely recognises as his all, and upon the 
fellow-creatures whom he must consent or refuse to love and to live 
for. The world is comfortless, unhealthy, painful ; full of early graves 
and dying moans. Need death be so often early, or dying so often 
painful? he asks. His fellow-creatures are, many of them, sordid, 
cruel, ungrateful, mean, loathsome. Must the world and these fellow- 
creatures remain as they are? Has everything been done that can 
be done, everything hoped that might be hoped, everything suffered 
that might be suffered, to better the one and the other? The just 
answer, surely, is No: and it remains for rectitude, truly so called, to 

-do the rest. 

It is, perhaps, in some moods, a tempting thing to escape what- 
-ever is hopeless in life, by denying its hopelessness, and by a feat of 
mental acrobatism, to take one’s stand, head downwards, upon obso- 
dete dogmatisms, in order to proclaim that one has life’s clouds under 
one’s feet. And doubtless it is a smarter thing to decry in racy 
epigrams, moral obligations that all the world, theoretically and 
habitually, takes for granted, than laboriously to go over arid and 
unpopular ground only to re-establish old-fashioned truisms. Yet it 
is the former task rather than the latter which, in spite of the sensa- 
tional enjoyment it may afford a reader, is likely to send him empty 
away. 

The value of earthly life has been, and is, often obscured. A 
certain kind of human conduct in the long run tends to obscure it. 
This course of conduct has obtained, and for the evolutionist shall 
retain, the name of wnrighteousness. The opposite course of conduct 
has obtained, and for the evolutionist shall retain, the name of 
righteousness, the meaning and value whereof is, that in measure of 
its practice, its broad and certain outcome is to make life ever better 
and better worth living. 

L. S. BevineTon. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 


At no previous time in the history of physiology and medicine has the 
study of the structure and functions of the brain proved to be of such 
surpassing interest, or engaged so many able workers, as at present ; 
and as an era in the investigation of these problems has recently closed, 
it seems appropriate to point out the landmarks of our present posi- 
tion, which has been reached by the development of more accurate 
and comprehensive modes of investigation than were formerly em- 
ployed. 

The most important step in modern research, and which may be 
said to have ushered in a new period in our knowledge of brain func- 
tion, was the application of electricity to the hemispheres of the brain 
of living animals, and the observation of the effects caused by such 
stimulation. The first successful experiments ofthis kind were made 
by two German observers, Fritsche and Hitzig, of Berlin, who were 
soon followed by Ferrier in this country. A secure base was thus 
given to one of the most important doctrines of the present day, viz., 
the localisation of the several cerebral faculties ; and if vivisection 
had done nothing else for science, it would simply on account of this 
have a claim on our gratitude. But vivisection is only one of the 
means which have been employed towards the elucidation of our 
subject. The clinical features of the several diseases of the brain 
have been, and are now, more attentively than ever studied by hospital 
physicians ; the symptoms observed during life are compared with the 
results of post-mortem examinations ; and by simultaneously bringing 
anatomy, experimental physiology, clinical medicine, and pathology 
to bear upon this great question,the present doctrine of brain-function 
eventually became established. 

I now proceed to give a rapid survey of the fundamental facts of 
this doctrine. 

The brain consists of two different but closely interwoven sub- 
stances which, on account of their colour, have been termed the grey 
and the white matter. The grey matter, which consists of minute 
cells or globules, is intended to produce and accumulate the nervous 
force, while the white matter, which consists of tubes or fibres, serves 
to conduct it in all directions. The grey matter may therefore be 
appropriately likened to a galvanic battery in which an electric 
current is generated, and the white matter to telegraph-wires which 
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conduct the current to any place where it may be required. These 
cells and fibres are cemented together by a kind of connective tissue 
which is termed neuroglia, and imparts to them proper support and 
firmness. There are infinite variations in the size and arrangement 
of these cells and fibres, and which are no doubt intimately connected 
with their respective functions. It is not my purpose in the present 
paper to-give even the merest outline of these structural relations, 
nor of the coarser portions of the brain, as this would be unintelligible 
without the aid of models, diagrams, and microscopical sections ; and 
‘I will therefore simply state that we may subdivide the brain into 
five principal parts, which greatly differ in general configuration, and 
which, although they are in. the most intimate.connection with. each 
other, ‘yet are invested with thoroughly different functions. They 
‘stand’ in the relation of higher and lower centres, the lowest being 
the medulla, and the highest the grey surface of the hemispheres. 
‘The functions of these parts will now be considered seriatim, begin- 
ning with the lower centres. 

1. The medulla forms the connecting link between the spinal cord 
and the brain. It is a- small cord, about an inch long, and weighing 
no more: than two drachms; yet it must be looked upon as the most 
vital part of the whole system, for injury to it proves immediately 
fatal. The most important function of the medulla is to cause and 
to regulate the respiratory movements, and the point in which this 
respiratory centre is situated is called the vital knot. Death by hang- 
ing results generally: from injury to this special point in the medulla, 
through dislocation or fracture of the upper portion of the spine ; the 
criminal therefore dies of asphyxia, or cessation of respiration. The 
entire brain above the medulla may be removed in an animal, and 
the latter may yet continue to breathe; but destruction of the 
medulla asphyxiates it at once. The same organ also regulates the 
heart’s action. It is true that the pulsations of the heart are not, 
like the respiratory movements, at once arrested by destruction of the 
medulla, for they may continue some time after death from hanging. 
Indeed, the rhythmic beating of the heart is effected by means of 
small nerve-cells which are situated in its muscular substance, and 
which may retain their energy for some time after death. The influ- 
ence of the medulla upon the heart is therefore a secondary one, that 
is, to retard or accelerate its action. The medulla is never at rest as 
long ‘as life lasts, for respiration and the heart’s action continue 
during sleep as well as in the waking condition in a typical manner. 

The medulla is likewise the centre of action for the blood-vessels. 
These are not always equally distended by the circulating liquid, but 
may contract and dilate, as is seen in sudden blushing and pallor, 
under the influence of diverse mental: emotions. The insensible per- 
spiration of the skin, which, like respiration, is also going on con- 
‘stantly, is likewise under the influence of the medulla. 
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A pointed illustration of these facts is given by the symptoms of 
the peculiar disorder known as sun-stroke. This affection occurs 
more’ particularly in the tropics, but is occasionally observed in hot 
weather in the temperate zone, in persons who are exposed to: the 
direct rays of the sun, and who have at the same time to undergo 
exertion. It is therefore chiefly seen in soldiers marching during the 
heat of the day, or in agricultural labourers who are at work in the 
fields; yet it has been known to come on at night, in persons sleeping 
in the pestilential atmosphere of overcrowded and badly ventilated 
barracks or cabins, and in children shut up in a stifling bedroom 
after having been exposed to great heat during the day. It would 
therefore be more appropriate to speak of heat-stroke, for the disorder 
really consists of a great and sudden rise in the temperature of the 
blood, which in this state acts as a poison on the medulla. The per- 
spiration of the skin is suddenly arrested, and as the evaporation’ of 
sweat on the surface of the body is intended to produce cold, and thus 
to neutralise the effects of the external heat, the closure of this safety- 
valve causes a further rise of temperature, which paralyses some or 
most of the centres in the medulla. The worst’ kind of heat-stroke 
is that in which the centres for respiration and ‘the heart’s action are 
affected, as fatal asphyxia or syncope is the result. A’ person who 
tay be walking in the’ street or working in a field is seen suddenly 
to drop down as if shot or struck by lightning, and dies in a minute 
ortwo. A fatal issue is im such cases so rapid that there is no chance 
for any treatment to do good, more especially as the means which 
would be of the first importance, viz., ice and plenty of cold water, 
are usually not at once at hand. ' 

The second kind of sunstroke is owing to paralysis of the centre 
for the blood-vessels in the medulla, whereby apoplexy is caused. In 
such instances the symptoms are not quite so sudden, and death may 
often be averted. The illness begins with mental disturbance—there 
are delusions and hallucinations, followed by mania, and the patient 
may commit suicide or homicide. This stage of excitement lasts for 
a short time, and is succeeded by a period of depression. The patient 
becomes sleepy, insensible, and may die in a state of profound apo- 
plexy. Life is, however, often saved by drenching the body with cold 
water, and applying ice to the head. The overheated blood is thereby 
cooled, and the medulla roused from its torpid condition. 

The movements of swallowing, which require for their proper 
execution a co-ordinated action of the lips, tongue, palate, and 
gullet, are likewise under the immediate influence of the medulla. 
The same organ contains a centre for the physiognomical play of the 
muscles of the face, and another for articulate speech, that is, the 
pronunciation of vowels and consonants in such fashion as to form 
words. These facts are well illustrated by the symptoms of a 
peculiar disease which, although it has no doubt always existed, has 
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only recently attracted the attention of the medical world, and which 
consists in a wasting away of those nerve-cells in the medulla which 
preside over the functions just mentioned. This affection, which has 
received the euphonious name of ‘ labio-glosso-pharyngeal paralysis,’ 
commences with apparently insignificant symptoms. It is found that 
speaking, eating, and swallowing require an effort. The tongue feels 
heavy; the lips do not move properly; the patient experiences diffi- 
culty in pronouncing certain letters, such as 6, p, 0, and u; he 
cannot whistle or blow out a candle. As time goes on, the tongue 
becomes more powerless ; more letters of the alphabet are lost; the 
soft palate does not act properly, and the voice acquires a nasal 
twang. The vocal cords become paralysed, the voice is completely 
lost, and the patient is only able to grunt. He cannot blow his nose, 
clear his throat, cough, or swallow. In attempting to eat, the tongue 
fails to form a proper morsel of the food taken, and to push it on to 
the gullet. The food remains, therefore, between the teeth and the 
cheeks, and can only be pushed further on to the throat by the aid 
of the fingers. It is apt to get into the windpipe and cause choking. 
On attempting to drink the liquid returns through the nose. The 
unfortunate sufferer thus dies a slow death from starvation, the tor- 
ments of which can only inadequately be relieved by medical aid. 
On making a post-mortem examination, wasting of certain nerve-cells 
in the medulla is discovered to be the cause of this terrible malady. 

All these different functions of the medulla which we have con- 
sidered are automatic or mechanical, that is, independent of volition, 
intelligence, or any other of the higher mental processes; and they 
may therefore continue where the higher centres in the brain have 
been either experimentally removed, or disorganised by disease. 

2. The next great division of the brain which we have to consider 
consists of the pons, or bridge, and optic lobes, and is the centre for 
still more complicated actions than those over which the medulla 
presides. The functions of these parts have been chiefly made 
known by experiments on living animals. A pigeon which is left in 
possession of these parts, but from which the higher portions of the 
brain have been removed, is still able to respond to a stimulus, but, 
if left alone, will show complete indifference and loss of initiative. 
There is no desire, no impulse to any spontaneous action, and ap- 
parently no recollection of any former events. Such an animal will 
remain, day by day, sitting quietly on its feet, without giving any 
signs of life, and, unless artificially fed, will ultimately die of starva- 
tion, without feeling the pangs of hunger and without suffering in 
any way. As soon, however, as its repose is disturbed, it will give 
signs of life. If laid on the back, it will struggle until it has re- 
gained its previous position on the feet. If pinched, it will walk 
away. If thrown into the air, it will flap its wings, and come down 
to the ground in the ordinary manner. If a light be held to the 
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eyes, the pupils will contract. If ammonia be applied near the 
nostrils, the animal will draw back with signs of disgust. If a shot 
be fired close to it, it will jump up and open its eyes; and if food be 
put into its mouth, it will swallow it. 

In frogs and fishes the phenomena are almost identical with those 
observed in pigeons, being only slightly modified by the different 
media in which the animals live. In the fish, for instance, the con- 
tact with the water acts as a constant external stimulus on the 
mechanism of swimming. A fish from which the higher portions of 
the brain have been removed, will therefore not sit still like the 
pigeon, but will go on swimming until it reaches an impediment to 
its passage. It follows a headlong and apparently irresistible impulse, 
yet will show some method, inasmuch as it will avoid obstacles, and 
turn aside when prevented from going straight on. While a fish in 
its normal condition will, as may daily be seen in an aquarium, stop 
on its way, sniff about, pursue a prey, &c., the unbrained fish sails 
heedlessly along, without ever stopping or taking nourishment, until 
it dies of exhaustion. In a similar manner an unbrained frog, when 
thrown into the water, will move on until it reaches terra firma, 
but, as soon as it has found a resting-place, will remain in the same 
state of death-like repose as the pigeon. 

In the mammalia the results differ somewhat from those obtained 
in the lower animals. In them the different portions of the brain 
are so intimately connected, and so dependent upon one another, that 
removal of the higher parts appears to disorder the entire mechanism, 
and causes such a degree of exhaustion as to interfere greatly with 
the independent action of the lower centres, Nevertheless, the 
functions of these latter are identical with those of the same parts in 
the lower animals, which we conclude from their homologous struc- 
ture, and also from observations made in disease of these centres. 

The expression of the affections, such as fear, terror, pleasure, 
pain, &c., is likewise under the influence of the second division of 
the brain. Frogs, in which the higher portions of the brain have 
been destroyed or removed, will still croak when stroked across the 
back ; and croaking in the frog is the expression of satisfaction and 
comfort. In ourselves, laughing and crying, and other expressions of 
the affections, are generally quite involuntary, and independent of 
reflection. It is true that we may, by an effort of the will, restrain 
or inhibit such expressions; but-this is done by a special exertion of 
the inhibitory influence of the higher centres, which can only come 
into play after a long course of training, and which is quite absent in 
children and uneducated persons. 

3. The cerebellum, or little brain, which is intimately connected 
with the preceding and following divisions, was formerly believed to 
be the seat of the reproductive faculty and desire ; but this view has 
recently been shown to be incorrect. Nor has the cerebellum any 
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thing to do with feason, volition, or consciousness ; for ‘animals 
which are deprived of the higher centres, yet left in possession of the 
cerebellum, do not show any spontaneity of desire or action, and will, 
for instance, die of starvation with the utmost indifference. If, 
however, the ‘cerebellum’ be removed, the animal will move about as 
if it were drunk. ' It is not paralysed, and will endeavour to carry out 
certain movements, but there is an utter want of precision; and even 
the most desperate efforts do not succeed in steadying the body. The 
cerebellum is thus shown ‘to be the organ of equilibration of the body ; 
and this conclusion from physiological experiments has been corro- 
borated by observations of disease of-the organ in man. ' It is like- 
wise known thatthe different portions of the cerebellum have differ- 
ent parts allotted to them in this respect. One part prevents us 
from falling forwards; another from falling sideways and from con- 
stantly turning round in a cirele, while a third is intended to secure 
us from falling backwards. 

4. The central. ganglia, which constitute the fourth great 
division of the brain, have the- function to render certain complex 
movements’ which are ‘intimately. connected with sensations, and 
which are, in the first instance, only excited by volition and conscious- 
ness, gradually, as it were, mechanical and automatic.’ The object of 
this contrivance is to save time and trouble to the highest portion of 
the brain, ‘viz., the grey surface of the hemispheres. It is intended 
that these latter should only be’ occupied’ with the most important 
manifestations of life. - The central ganglia may: therefore be said to 
be the confidential servants or private secretaries of the hemispheres, 
and undertake a good deal of drudgery, in order to leave the grey 
surface at liberty for the finer and more difficult’ kinds of the work 
which falls to our lot in life. Thus we have, in childhood and youth, 
to learn the actions of walking, talking, writing, dressing, dancing, 
riding on horseback, decent eating and drinking, singing, playing of 
musi¢al instruments, &c., by ,countless conscious efforts on the 
part of the hemispheres; and full attention is necessary in the 
beginning in order to enable us to carry out such movements in a 
proper manner. But the older we grow, the more frequently we have 
directed our minds to all these forms of activity, the less effort will 
eventually be necessary on the part of consciousness and volition ; 
and ultimately all such movements will be performed mechanically, 
and without much, if any, attention to them on the part of the grey 
surface of the brain. A man-who is in the habit of writing much 
never thinks of the way in which he forms his letters on the paper, 
over which his pen seems to fly quite mechanically. The same holds 
good for the various kinds of needlework, embroidery, playing on the 
piano, the violin, &c. If, each time we do anything of that sort,a 
conscious effort were necessary for all the different parts of which the 
action is composed, the time at our disposal would not suffice for the 
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hundredth part of the work which we actually get through in life; 
and some forms of activity, such as finished piano and violin playing, 
‘would be utterly impossible. 

A key is thus furnished for the comprehension of many singular 
occurrences which would otherwise be quite inexplicable. A pianist, 
for instance, finds himself playing one of Rubinstein’s sonatas by heart, 
‘and is perhaps thinking all the time of his coming trip to Switzer- 
land, or something else which may happen to engage his attention; 
that is, the central ganglia play the sonata, while the hemispheres are 
busy elsewhere. A very worthy country parson told'me some time 
ago that, when he reads prayers at church, he does 'so quite as an 
‘automaton, for his mind keeps wandering in a totally different 
direction. A man who knows London well may walk from his house 
through a maze of streets with the greatest precision to his club, where 
he artives without having given the slightest attention either to the 
act of walking or the direction he took, but having been quite in 
another world of thoughts all the time he was on his way. 

Somnambulism and other automatic conditions, which are ob- 
served in certain states of derangement of the nervous system, may 
be similarly explained. The lower centres are habitually under the 
absolute control of the highest, that is, the hemispheres; yet this 
‘balance of power may be temporarily disturbed by illness or exhaus- 
tion of the grey surface, and the central ganglia may then begin to 
-aect in their own fashion. What may take place under such circum- 
stances may be aptly compared to certain occurrences which are not 
ancommon when the family is out of town, and the servants are left 
aim’ charge of the house. Supposing the hemispheres to have lost 
their control over the lower centres, elaborate actions may take place 
which may have all the appearance of deliberate intention, and yet 
for which the person who commits them can no more be held re- 
sponsible than the absent master of the house for the misdoings of his 
servants. The somnambulist who falls from the roof of a house and 
‘is killed is no more a suicide than a man who in the state of epileptic 
vertigo commits robbery, arson, or murder, can be called a truly re- 
sponsible criminal. The legal mind has not yet been able to grasp 
the full significance of these facts, as shown by convictions to penal 
servitude of persons who should have been sent to hospitals or 
asylums. 

5. The highest development of brain-matter is found in the hemi- 
spheres, convolutions, or grey surface of the brain, which is the 
material base of all mental and moral activity. This portion of the 
brain, which may be called the seat of the soul, is not a single organ, 
as was formerly supposed, but consists of a number of thoroughly 
differentiated organs, each one of which possesses certain functions, 
yet is in the closest possible connection with all the others. To de- 
fine all these various organs with accuracy, to determine their inti- 
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mate structure as well as their individual energy, and to trace the 
physiological and pathological alterations which they undergo during 
the natural processes of development, maturity, and decay, and in 
diseases to which they are subject, is the greatest problem for the 
anatomy and physiology of the twentieth century; and when this 
problem is solved, a complete revolution in psychology must be the 
result, At present, however, we are only on the threshold of this 
inquiry, which is perhaps the most difficult and complicated of any 
which may present themselves to the human mind. 

I cannot attempt, in the limits of the present paper, to enter at 
all fully into the labyrinth of these convolutions, but must be satisfied 
with a rapid survey of what is best known with regard to the functions 
of some of them. 

One of the most suggestive results of recent researches has been 
to show that the faculty of intelligent language, as distinguished 
from simply articulate speech, is situated in that portion of the hemi- 
spheres which is called the third left frontal convolution, and its 
immediate neighbourhood. We have already seen that the pro- 
nunciation of letters and words is effected in the lowest portion of 
the brain, viz., the medulla ; but this and all the other inferior organs 
concerned in speaking form only as it were the instrument, on which 
that small portion of the brain’s surface which I have just named is 
habitually playing. Lower centres are able to hear spoken words, 
and to see written words; but the intelligent appreciation of tne con- 
nection which exists between words and ideas, and the faculty of ex- 
pressing thoughts in sentences—that is, what the Greeks called logos— 
only reside in the third left frontal convolution. This discovery was 
foreshadowed by Gall, but actually made by Broca, who likewise found 
that the left hemisphere is altogether more important for intellectual 
manifestations than the right, and is chiefly trained for talking as 
well as for most of the finer kinds of work which we have to perform 
in daily life. This appears to be owing to the following circum- 
stances. The left hemisphere is originally heavier than the right; 
the convolutions are more abundantly developed in the left; and 
finally, the left is more abundantly provided with blood, on account 
of the larger calibre of the blood-vessels which supply it. Most 
people therefore train chiefly the left hemisphere for talking, writing, 
&c. ; they are left-brained as they are right-handed. A preponder- 
ance of the right over the left hemisphere, on the other hand, seems, 
according to the most recent researches, to be characteristic of certain 
forms of insanity. 

Physiological experiments on animals point to the convolution I 
have just named as being concerned in language ; for when electricity 
is applied to the part in the living monkey or rabbit, the animal 
opens its mouth, and alternately protrudes and retracts the tongue. 
But far more convincing proofs have been furnished by numerous 
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cases of disease in which there was loss of language during life, 
and where after death a lesion limited to the part just named was 
discovered. 

A boy, aged five, who was a great chatterbox, fell out of the 
window and injured the left frontal bone, which was found depressed. 
There was no paralysis, but the boy had entirely lost his language. 
The wound healed in twenty-five days; but the child, although 
intelligent, remained dumb. A year afterwards he was accidentally 
drowned, and at the autopsy it was found that the third left frontal 
convolution had been destroyed by the injury he had received. 

A man fell with his horse, but got up, took hold of the reins, and 
was going to jump into the saddle, when a doctor who happened to 
accompany him expressed the wish to make an examination. It was 
then found that he could not speak, but had to make himself under- 
stood by pantomime. A small wound in the left side of the forehead 
was found, with depression of bone; but there was no paralysis. 
Inflammation set in, the patient died, and at the post-mortem 
examination it was found that a fragment of bone had penetrated 
into the third left frontal convolution, which had become softened. 

Talking, writing, drawing, &c., are habitually done by the left 
hemisphere alone, while both hemispheres have to be trained for 
musical performances. Pianists educate them both equally, while 
violinists and violoncello-players have to train them dissimilarly ; and 
this is probably the reason why it requires more practice, and is 
more difficult, to play well on string-instruments than on the piano. 

A man who has, by disease or injury, lost the faculty of talking, 
is generally also unable to write; and it is only in exceptional cases 
that one of these functions persists while the other is in abeyance. 
Cases of this latter kind show, however, that there are really two 
separate centres for the two faculties which are lying very close 
together, and therefore generally suffer at the same time. If the 
disease affecting them be still more extensive, the faculty of in- 
telligent pantomime or gesticulation is likewise abolished. Persons 
who have entirely lost their language may still be able to play chess, 
backgammon, and whist; and they have been observed to cheat at 
cards with some ingenuity. They may also be sharp in business 
matters—facts tending to show that speech and intellect do not run 
in identical grooves. 

Those portions of the hemispheres which correspond to the 
parietal region or crown of the head, and which are called the 
parietal lobes, constitute the true motor region of the brain’s sur- 
face, and, being in intimate connection with another portion which 
is the material base of the intellect and mind, have been called 
psycho-motor centres, in order to distinguish them from the lower 
motor centres in the medulla, the central ganglia, &e. The special 
functions of these psycho-motor centres have been studied by the 
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application of electricity, by destroying them in the living animal, 
and also by observation of certain symptoms at the bedside; and it 
has been shown that each one singly serves some definite purpose, as, 
for instance, clenching the fist, swimming, grasping something, 
raising the hand to the mouth, &c. Destruction of these centres 
causes paralysis of such movements, while irritation of them leads to 
a peculiar form of epilepsy, in which the convulsions affect only one 
(the opposite) side of the body, and where there is generally no loss 
of consciousness. 

The next great division of the brain’s surface is that which cor- 
responds to the temporal region of the skull. These temporal lobes 
of the hemispheres are intended to act as centres for sensory percep- 
tions. This is likewise shown by galvanising them in the living 
animal, and by localised destruction of the same. One portion of the 
temporal lobe is the centre of the sense of hearing. If it be de- 
stroyed, deafness on the opposite side is the result; on the other 
hand, if it be electrified, the animal is seen to prick up its ears and 
to assume the attitude of listening, just as it does when a sudden 
noise is made close to its ear. In those animals whose habits of life 
render their safety dependent upon the keenness of their sense of hear- 
ing, as, for instance, the wild rabbit and the jackal, galvanisation of 
that part causes not only pricking of ears and listening, but also a 
quick jump to the side, as if to escape from some danger which would 
be announced by a loud or unusual noise. 

The centre for the sense of sme.. *s situated close by. If it be 
electrified, the animal begins to sniff, as if it smelt something 
strong, just as it does when odoriferous substances are placed to its 
nose. Destruction of this centre causes loss of smell. It is particu- 
larly developed in animals which are endowed with a keen sense of 
smell, such as dogs, cats, and rabbits. A centre for the perception of 
taste is in its immediate neighbourhood. Other portions of the 
temporal lobes are intended for the sense of touch, and there is also 
a visual centre, destruction of which causes blindness of the opposite 
side. All these centres are symmetrically arranged on both sides, 
the left in the brain serving for the right side of the body, and vice 
versa. 

A third portion of the hemispheres which we have to consider 
are the posterior or occipital lobes, which correspond to the back of 
thehead. Their structure differs greatly from that of the parts more 
in front, and they receive their blood-supply from quite a different 
set of blood-vessels. Electricity has apparently no influence upon 
them, and destruction of their substance causes neither paralysis nor 
loss of sensation. Animals from which these lobes have been re- 
moved continue to see, hear, touch, taste, smell, and move about just 
asusual. They generally, however, refuse to eat, and succumb rapidly. 
We are inclined to look upon these lobes as specially connected with 
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the digestive tract, more especially the stomach and liver, and also 
with the reproductive organs ; yet the symptoms of disease of these 
lobes are contradictory and perplexing, and our knowledge concerning 
them is as yet in its infancy. 

The last and most important portion of the hemispheres consists 
of the anterior or frontal lobes, which correspond to the forehead. 
They are the actual seat of the intellect. Injury or disease of these 
lobes does not cause any impairment of motion or sensation; and 
large portions of brain-matter have occasionally been lost through 
wounds in these parts without any very striking symptoms, such as 
paralysis, &c., following, more especially if the lesion was confined to 
one side. Patients have now and then recovered from the most 
fearful injuries to the anterior lobes, and yet been able to go about and 
to attend to the ordinary routine of certain occupations; but it has 
always been shown, on close examination, that there had been a profound 
change in the character and behaviour of such persons, and that their 
temper and their mental and moral faculties had become deteriorated. 
In a very marked case of this kind, which occurred some years ago in 
a previously steady and clever workman, there was, after recovery 
from the injury, such a change in the mind of the man that his em- 
ployers had to discharge him. The balance between his intellectual 
faculties and his animal propensities had evidently been destroyed. 
He had become capricious and vacillating, fitful, impatient, obstinate, 
and, as far as intellectual capacity was concerned, appeared to be a 
child, which, however, had the animal passions of a strong man. In 
consonance with such cases is Ferrier’s experience with monkeys in 
whom he had destroyed these lobes. The animals did not appear to 
have lost the power of motion or sensation, but there was an altera- 
tion in their character. While previously to the operation they were 
actively interested in their surroundings, and pried into everything 
which came within their sphere, they had after it become dull and 
apathetic, readily dozed off to sleep, or wandered to and fro in a list- 
less manner ; so that it was evident that they had lost the faculty of 
attentive and intelligent observation. 

The anterior lobes have therefore to be looked upon as the organic 
base of the highest intellectual and moral faculties. The principal 
part of the work done in life consists of certain movements or actions, 
which are the more or less immediate consequence of sensations and 
desires which we experience ; but apart from the power of performing 


’ such actions, we possess the faculty of restraining or inhibiting them, 


in spite of being urged to their performance by sensations or desires. 
This inhibitory action is again most intimately connected with the 
power of concentrating attention, without which none of the higher 
intellectual operations are possible. The anterior lobes are therefore 
inhibitory centres, intended for the highest kind of mental work and 
moral control. They are small in idiots and the lower animals, 
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larger in monkeys, largest in man; and their peculiarly large and 
abundant development is found to coincide with the highest develop- 
ment of intellectual power. 

It is probable that a special evolution of certain parts of these 
lobes will be found to coincide with the presence of certain special 
aptitudes and talents in individuals; but of this nothing definite is 
known, and there is in this direction an immense field still open for 


patient and intelligent inquiry. 
JuLivs ALTHAUS. 











THE DOMESDAY BOOK OF BENGAL. 


No one who has read Mr. W. W. Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal, 

and his Orissa, can be unprepared for the completeness and variety 
with which he has treated the Statistical Account of Bengal. Twenty 
volumes of material, collected under the most favourable auspices, 
are built up under his hands into a vast but accessible storehouse of 
invaluable facts. Invaluable to the statesman, the administrator, 
and the historian, they are no less interesting to the general reader. 
Mr. Hunter undoubtedly has the faculty of making the dry bones of 
statistics live. His the skill to govern the stops and ventages of the 
administrative lute, his the cunning so to breathe into that hybrid 
instrument as to make it discourse most eloquent music. 

The chief defect of the work is one that strikes the eye imme- 
diately, and that recurs in the account of each district. It is the 
want of historical retrospect or story of the districts. It may 
or may not have been desirable—the Indian Government declared 
that it was undesirable—that a collection of statistics should con- 
tain matter of comment, or disquisitions accounting for many of 
the facts disclosed. The Government may have feared to overload 
a work already by its nature cumbrous, it may have thought it 
inconvenient to allow history-writing in a purely official work, or 
it may have dreaded some untoward application of the historical 
matter. For whatever cause, it forbade the introduction of ¢ his- 
torical disquisitions,’ or opinions on the ‘social and economic con- 
ditions of the people,’ and a volume on the subject had to be 
withdrawn after having been put in type. It is to be hoped that the 
material thus collected, and the opinions formed upon it, may not be 
altogether lost, for in the introductory note to the twentieth volume 
Mr. Hunter announces that ‘the unused materials extracted from the 
local records with a view to the district history of Bengal, have been 
embodied in four printed volumes, which will appear hereafter as 
a separate work.’ For the present, however, these deductions are 
conspicuous by absence in the statistical account. 

The value set upon the work by the Indian Government from 
the purely statistical point of view is attested by the gazetted thanks 
1 A Statistical Account of Bengal, by W. W. Hunter, LL.D., Companion of the 


Indian Empire, Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, one of the 
Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, kc. &c. 20 vols, Triibner & Co, 
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of the Government to Mr. Hunter. The Government perhaps can 
alone judge of its full value in this regard. Viewed from the 
administrative side, a more general judgment can be formed, and it 
is to the formation of such a judgment that we propose now to apply 
ourselves. Before doing so, however, it may be well to consider the 
circumstances under which this Domesday Book of Bengal came to 
be written. 

So far back as 1807 the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company wrote to their servants in Bengal, ‘ We are of opinion that 
a statistical survey of the country would be attended with much 
utility. We therefore recommend proper steps to be taken for the 
execution of the same.’ Thirty-eight years before that, or four years 
after the civil administration of Bengal had passed into the hands of 
the Company, a groping after statistics had been manifested by the 
Directors, and up to 1855 their desire for information is attested 
by numerous orders and many earnest efforts. ‘But such efforts 
were isolated, dictated by no central organisation, and unsustained 
by any continuous plan of execution.’ They were in fact abortive; 
and it was not till 1869 that the Governor-General gave effect, ona 
uniform plan, to the directions of the Secretary of State for India, 
that a statistical account should be prepared for each of the twelve 
great political divisions of India. Mr. Hunter, Director-General of 
Statistics, was charged with the duty of executing these orders. 

With a view to securing certainty of execution, provincial editors were 
appointed, each of whom was made responsible for getting in the returns from the 
district officers within the territory assigned to him, supplementing them by 
information from the heads of departments and local sources, and working them 
up into the statistical account or gazetteer of the province, 


Besides having the direction of the general work, Mr. Hunter 
undertook the account of Bengal and Assam, which comprise an 
area of 248,231 square miles and a population of 66,856,859 
persons, or one-third of the inhabitants of all British India. It is 
part of this latter work that is the subject of the present review. 
Each volume deals with a group of districts representing on an 
average a population of about four millions, and under each district 
is given a descriptiop of its geography, general aspects, and physical 
features. The people, their occupation, ethnical division and creeds, 
their material condition and their distribution in town and country, 
ate then described. ‘Agriculture follows, with special details regard- 
ing rice cultivation and other crops, the condition of husbandmen, 
the size of their farms, their implements, land tenures, prices and 
wages, rates of rent, and the natural calamities to which the district 
is subject. Its commerce, means of communication, manufactures, 
capital and interest, and other industrial aspects, are then dealt with.’ 
Then comes an account of the district administration ; a comparative 
historical statement of revenue and expenditure ; statistics of police, 
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of education, of the post-office. Each account concludes with the 
sanitary aspects of the district, its medical topography, statements of 
the endemic and epidemic diseases to which the district is subject, 
and a list of indigenous drugs. The first volume takes in the metro- 
politan district of the twenty-four Parganas or fiscal divisions around 
Calcutta, but exclusive of the capital itself, and the seaboard swamps 
and jungles of Sundarbans. 

Notwithstanding the want of historical disquisition manifested in 
these volumes, it is impossible not to conjure up, while reading their 
contents, a vivid picture of the times and conditions indicated, and 
to draw comparisons, which are astounding enough, between now and 

then. It is clear enough that the history of the early state of Bengal 
is the history of disorder, raid, and foray, and that the history of 
early European settlements there is the history of bold adventure, 
prompted not perhaps by the highest motives, but by a spirit which 
has succeeded in dominating India, and which has arrived through 
suffering and endurance to the position of a beneficent governing 
power. That the responsibility is upon us to govern, and to govern 
to the best of our ability in the best interests of the governed, and 
that the responsibility is felt by the Indian Government, appears in 
every act of the administration. There was a time when weakness 
of position, doubtful right, and audacious self-assertion, laid the acts 
of Government open to something more than the suspicion of double 
dealing. Sham treaties, forged signatures, and violent treatment of 
those who complained of them, found an excuse in the eyes of some 
when European power was in its infancy and lived, so to speak, by 
sufferance of a decayed system, itself honeycombed with treachery. 
But times have changed since Lord Clive wondered at his mode- 
ration when the treasures of Surdj-ud-Daulah lay at his feet, and the 
idea of duty towards the subject, which was wholly wanting in the 
earlier settlers in India, now pervades to the uttermost the Indian 
administration of the Queen. Let us look for a while at some of 
these early settlements. 

On the 20th of December 1757, in the fourth year of the Mughul 
Emperor Alumgir the Second, a tract of country, containing about 
882 square miles, known as the Zamindari of Calcutta, or the twenty- 
four Parganas (or fiscal divisions) Zamindari, was ceded by Mir Jafar, 
Nawab Nizim of Bengal, to the East India Company. This grant 
was intended to confer only the right of a tenant, but in the following 
year a grant of proprietary right, subject to a fixed assessment, was 
obtained. In 1765 a Farman was obtained from the Emperor 
himself, confirming the grant of Mir Jafar and extending it into a 
perpetual heritable jurisdiction. This gave the Company the same 
administrative rights in the twenty-four Parganas as they had ob- 
tained in 1760 over Chittagong and Bardwan, and as in 1765 they 
obtained over the whole of Lower Bengal. 
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The sites of the present port and city of Calcutta were acquired 
in 1700 in return for a present to the son of Aurangzeb; and it 
was not till 1717 that even the rights of a copyholder were obtained 
in the ground, nor till 1757 that a lakhiraj or rent-free grant was 
conceded. 

As the price of the assistance lent by the Company to the son-in- 
law of Mir Jafar when that prince was deposed in 1760, the town and 
district of Midnapur, adjoining Hugli district and Balasor, were 
handed over in ownership to the English. And a fine possession it 
was. The soil was for the most part rocky, and for miles covered with 
jungle. The jungle Zamindars, said a letter of the time, quoted by 
Mr. Hunter from the local records, ‘are mere freebooters, who plunder 
their neighbours and one another; and their tenants are banditti 
whom they chiefly employ in their outrages.’ Mahratta chiefs 
swept over the border and drove a prey whenever fancy inclined 
them, so that for years, what is now a peaceful, law-abiding district, 
rich in yield and productive of revenue, cost in police more than it 
was worth, and wore out the patience of the Company’s agents. 

Identical in character are the accounts of the early Europear 
acquisitions of Bardwin and Birbhum. The same story of exaction, 
revolt, Mahratta incursion, desolation: the same gradual and slow 
growth from barbarism and insecurity to comparative civilisation and 
safety. Mixed with such recurring quantities in the history of the 
districts come traces of piratical people, Portuguese and native, in 
Noakhéli, in Sandwip, in Bakarganj; of notable pirates who, being 
captured, were kept till death in iron cages ; of persecuted Pertuguese 
who turned again and rent their masters. The strifes of Muham- 
madans, Hindus, and Christians; the strifes of Lushais and Santals; 
of hill tribes, of warriors of the plains, of the river fastnesses, and of 
the seaside jungles, find the elements of their portraiture in these 
volumes, and there is the compte rendu of that century of gradually 
extended British rule, which has made a silence through these strifes 
and welded the jarring elements into a national whole. There, too, 
are the facts for the administrative history of provinces which a 
century ago were to the aspiring Government of the Company what 
Wales and the Scotch Marches were to our Plantagenet kings, and 
which now present, so far as the principles of organisation are concerned, 
a perfect model of what good governmental machinery should be. 

In dealing with Mr. Hunter’s work we shall first consider the 
increase or decrease of the people during the past century. We 
shall then inquire what signs of vitality, if any, exist in their moral 
and material development. We shall examine whether the growth 
of administrative mechanism has fairly kept pace with the progress 
of the people, and we shall review some of the main topics of interest 
which are treated in the work. 

The increase of population in Bengal is susceptible of very bald 
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statement. Nothing deserving the name of an accurate census had 
been attempted till 1572, the year after Mr. Hunter’s appointment 
as Director-General of Statistics. But estimates of the huge and 
heroic sort were from time to time made under official authority. 
In the last century, these estimates varied from twenty-four to thirty 
millions for Bengal. A Parliamentary Committee, on a review of the 
whole evidence, placed it at twenty-seven millions, at the beginning 
of the present century. When India passed to the Crown in 1858 
the estimate had crept up to forty millions. This was the official 
basis for all calculations until the first census in 1872, when it was 
suddenly discovered that Bengal, without Assam, contained a popu- 
lation of 624 millions. The enumeration made in a few nights disclosed 
the startling fact that the whole mechanism allowed for the adminis- 
tration of the country was based upon widely erroneous estimates, 
and that the population was more than half as numerous again as 
had been supposed. These are the broad facts. But the statistical 
account of Bengal throws some very curious light upon them. As 
a matter of fact, vast areas seemed to have remained without any 
increase of population whatever, while in several tracts the density 
of population in 1872 was less than that shown by previous enumera- 
tions. Thus, to take the flourishing Central District of Bardwan, a 
specified area, which in 1814 contained 1,444,487 souls, had in 1872 
only 1,305,316. Again, in the densely crowded districts of Behar, 
population seems to have remained almost stationary. Returns 
collected for an area of 36,784 square miles between 1807 and 1814, 
yielded a population of 15} millions; the Census of 1872 for the 
same area (slightly increased) shows less than 15 millions. It is of 
course possible that the earlier returns in such instances may have 
overstated the truth, and to this point Mr. Hunter gives careful 
scrutiny. But the fact remains that in the midst of the rapid in- 
crease of population going on in Bengal, certain tracts remain stag- 
nant, or have even fewer inhabitants than they had sixty years ago. 
On the other hand, the increase in some districts has been very 
startling. Thus, in the border district of Midnapur, formerly 
-harassed by Mahratté expeditions and hill raids, the population has 
nearly doubled itself under the peaceful British rule. In 1802, Sir 
Henry Strachey estimated it at 14 millions. After various rectifica- 
tions of boundary, it was estimated at over 14 millions in 1837 ; 
after losing some of its most populous divisions, the remaining area 
was found in 1872 to have a population exceeding 24 millions, or 
over three millions on the old area. In the districts of the lower 
delta the increase has been so marked as to raise doubts regarding 
the value of the earlier estimates. In some of the maritime tracts, 
the population appears to have trebled itself within the last quarter 
of a century, and even allowing for ascertained sources of error in the 
old method of estimate, the increase cannot be placed below twofold. 
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The population of Bengal, therefore, has not only increased, but 

it has redistributed itself, under British rule. The districts which 
remain stationary are those which had enjoyed comparative immunity 
from the tumults, invasions, and devastations incident to the breaking 
up of the Mughul Empire. The earliest British estimates at the 
beginning of the century disclosed them to be so densely populated, 
that our officers labour to prove that they were not overstating the 
facts. On the other hand, when we received Bengal from its native 
rulers, other tracts were lying waste and waiting for inhabitants. 
Thus, the border district of Midnapur had been ravaged almost 
yearly by the Mahrattés, the seaboard tracts by the Arakanese ; a 
large fleet was stationed permanently at Dacca to keep down the 
pirates who had possessed themselves of the mouths of the rivers; 
and one of our early maps shows what is now a thickly populated 
district as quite destitute of villages and ‘ depopulated by the Maghs.’ 
While a large area was thus bare of people or of tillage, the population 
in other districts was crushed down upon the land at a pressure of one 
to the square mile of cultivable area. It should be remembered that, 
even including the large cities, Great Britain and Ireland have two 
and a half acres of land to each head of the population. In the more 
populous tracts of Bengal, without any great towns, there is not one 
acre of land to each head of the population. Indeed, throughout 
certain tracts each half-acre of cultivable land has to produce a year’s 
food for one person. The pressure of one person to each acre seems 
to have been reached in the districts above the Delta sixty years ago, 
and it is now found that wherever this density is passed every scarcity 
produces famine. The only exceptions to this rule consist of districts 
of a semi-urban character, such as Hugli, which receives the over- 
flowings of Calcutta, and a considerable proportion of which is really 
garden ground. In a country of petite culture like Bengal, nature 
seems to have affixed rigid limits as to the possible increase of popu- 
lation. After the density has passed a certain pressure to the square 
mile, the surplus inhabitants must either move on, or they are removed 
by famine, or, as in the case of Bardwan, by long-continued pestilence. 
We are accustomed to think of the Beng4li peasantry as an 
intensely home-loving and almost hopelessly mobile people. The 
British tea-planter in Assam complains that while districts in the 
north and west are overcrowded with people, who just manage to live 
from harvest to harvest, his high rates of wages fail to tempt them 
up to the Assam valley. His complaint really amounts to this, that 
a sudden demand for labour four hundred miles from the great 
centres of labour supply does not immediately produce its natural 
effect. But during all these years, while we have been regarding 
the Bengali peasantry as immovably rooted to their place of birth, 
they have been in reality swaying backwards and forwards under the 
irresistible impulses of an increasing population. Their movement 
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has tended to the south and east. During the last fifty years, as 
during the preceding fifty centuries, the line of march of the Indian 
races has been down the great rivers. The tracts which have re- 
mained most stationary are, with few exceptions, those above the 
delta. ‘The districts which have received the largest increment lic 
on the eastern centre of the delta, or on the seaboard. While the 
total population of Bengal seems to have doubled during the last 
hundred years, it is in reality the population of the formerly un- 
occupied or sparsely inhabited tracts which have increased three- 
fold. 

These changes have profoundly modified the staple industries of 
the country. Apart from manufactures, the one great crop by which 
Bengal was known in the European market seventy years ago was 
rice. Much of this was grown in the delta, but the best known and 
most highly prized variety was the Patna rice obtained from the com- 
paratively high-lying. districts above its northern extremity. Rice 
still forms, perhaps, the most important export from Bengal. But 
the great bulk of it now comes from the delta, and the new and 
essentially rising staples of the country are obtained either from the 
delta, or from the eastern districts, into which population is now 
rapidly flowing. The two most important of these new staples are 
jute and tea. Jute can be permanently raised at a profit only in a 
deltaic tract; tea cultivation is confined almost entirely to the 
eastern valleys and the Chittagong seaboard. Instead of relying on 
one great crop for exportation, Bengal has now three, while a large 
and increasing proportion of a fourth—oil-seeds—is also raised in 
the delta. Mr. Hunter devotes a special section of each district 
account to the migrations of the people; and for the first time we 
get a view of the constant movement and readjustment which are 
going on among the so-called immobile masses of Bengal. 

In the last paragraph we have refrained from referring to indigo, 
silk, or cotton ; for these staples belong rather to the manufactures 
or trade of Bengal. Indigo was introduced by the foreign rulers, and 
has been conducted almost entirely by English capital. It is doubt- 
ful whether the cultivation was ever really remunerative to the peasant 
in the delta. It is certain that as population increased in the delta; 
and the pressure for crop-land became more keenly felt, the peasantry 
refused to cultivate indigo; and at length got rid of their old standing 
engagements to do so by a long-continued agitation, which ended on 
the one hand in the ruin of the indigo-planters, and on the other in 
@ land law defining peasant rights. While the industry has thus 
been almost exterminated in the delta, it still continues to flourish 
in the northern districts of Behar. For in those districts an abun- 
dant supply of labour enabled the indigo-planter from the first ‘to 
raise the crop by hired servants, and so to avoid the system of engage- 
ment forced upon the cultivator by indigo-planters in the delta. If 
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the indigo-planter in the delta cultivated any plant of his own, it was 
only a few acres, and even that had to be conducted by means of 
immigrant labourers from the hills and jungles a hundred miles to 
the west of the Hugli. 

The silk industry of Bengal has declined from a different cause. 
It has not been able to keep pace with the competition of the Western 
markets, nor with the improvements to which that competition has 
in Europe given rise. The cotton manufactures stand in a different 
case from either indigo or silk. They have perished beneath the 
ever rising wave of imported Manchester goods. It is the old story 
of the hand-loom versus the power-loom. The Indian weaver can 
still earn a miserable pittance by making the strong and coarse 
qualities required by the peasantry, and a very few families still live 
by manufacturing the highest qualities for wealthy native ladies. 
But cotton weaving, as the great staple manufacture of the country, 
has disappeared. Mr. Hunter devoted a special branch of his in- 
quiries to the decayed industries of Bengal. The facts which his 
work discloses with regard to weaving merit the most careful atten- 
tion alike of the English statesman and of the English philanthropist. 
We shall take a single group of these facts relating to the city of 
Dacca, which was the great centre of the native cotton manufacture, 
and which gave its name to the best muslins of our early Anglo- 
Indian commerce. In 1800, the population of this busy weaving 
town was 200,000. In 1823, Bishop Heber reckoned it at 300,000— 
an estimate, however, which Mr. Hunter shows from the police tax 
of 1814 to have been excessive. In 1830, it had dropped to 70,000, 
and the decline went on until 1867, when the population was estimated 
at only 51,636. Mr. Hunter, in his analysis of the people, shows 
that entire castes of weavers have in certain districts now turned 
agriculturists. The vast extension of English importations has only 
been accomplished by the extinction of once flourishing Indian com- 
munities, and the prosperity of Manchester has cost a bitter price to 
several millions of Indian artisans. 

This, however, is only one side of the picture. Mr. Hunter shows 
that the tide has now turned. The Indian weaver is competing with 
the Lancashire worker, with his own weapons; and mills are growing 
up around Calcutta, and throughout the Presidency of Bombay. It 
is this nascent and struggling industry that the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce lately asked the Government of India to weight with 
an excise tax, The ruin of the Indian cotton-weavers was to some 
extent compensated by the immense impetus which the requirements 
of Lancashire gave to the exports of Indian cotton. Commerce has 
always its counterbalancing influences. It must, however, have been 
a poor consolation to the starving weaving communities of the delta 
to know that the agriculturists of distant northern provinces were 
getting a larger price for their cotton crop. 
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But while British trade and manufactures have ruined certain in- 
dustries in Bengal, they have enormously developed others. The 
Russian war is commonly said to have created the jute trade. Mr. 
Hunter shows the precise amount of truth in this statement by a 
eareful array of figures. In 1828, the whole exports of jute amounted 
to 364 ewts., valued at 62/. 2s. Od. Before the Russian war, the 
exports had risen gradually to a quarter ofa million of hundredweights. 
Five years after the Russian war, they approached a million hundred- 
weights: ten years after that war, they exceeded two and a half 
willion hundredweights, or more than eight times the amount before 
the rupture with Russia. During the forty-five years from 1828 to 
1872, the jute exports rose from 364 ewts., valued at 62/. 2s. Od., to 
over 74 million cwts., valued at 4} millions sterling. Mr. Hunter 
shows that the peasantry of the delta have gone on raising their pro- 
duction to the European demand, without any interference or prompt- 
ing from the Government, or enlightenment from without of any 
sort. The town of Dacca, which was ruined by the influx of Man- 
ehester goods, has now revived under the demands of Dundee for 
jute, and in i872 the population was found during the preceding 
five years to have made a rapid bound upwards to 69,212 souls. 

Mr. Hunter’s book, however, is full of revelations of an equally un- 
expected and momentous character. The ‘immobile’ Bengali, whom 
Mill and the English economists were wont to cite as a type of the 
stationary stage of civilisation, has not only doubled his numbers 
during the present century, but he has redistributed those numbers 
over the country, so as to adjust their pressure to the cultivable land. 
He has also accomplished the more difficult task of reconstructing 
his national industries, with a view to the altered state of affairs 
brought about by foreign rule and external commerce. The decay 
or ruin of his ancient means of livelihood has been utilised by him 
as an opportunity for creating new industries, and developing fresh 
sources of wealth. Seventy years ago, the peasant of the delta had 
only one crop—rice—to sell to the world. He now exports more 
tice than ever; but he has also jute, oilseeds, and a vast variety of 
smaller staples, while the Eastern valleys of Assam and Cochin, which 
formerly sent nothing, now send millions of pounds of tea, repre- 
senting a greater value than the whole exports of Bengal in the 
earlier years of our rule. Every year new channels of industry are 
opening up. The increasing density of the population has stripped 
the country of its forests; but it is now found that India has in its 
coal-fields an inexhaustible supply for the wants of manufactures 
and locomotion. Fifty years ago, the whole coal-mining of Bengal 
consisted in a few shallow quarries. There are now millions of 
pounds sterling worth of coal produced in India every year, and 
native capital has shown a tendency to this form of enterprise in 
Bengal scarcely less marked than its tendency to mill-building in 
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the Bombay Presidency. Iron manufactures ona large scale still 
lie in the future, but to all appearance in the near future, of Bengal. 

But while the people have been doing all this for themselves, what 
has the Government been doing for the people? Mr. Hunter answers 
this in a cold and somewhat original manner by producing the 
balance-sheets of the local administration in each of the forty-eight 
districts of Bengal since the country passed under English care. We 
kriow of few natural records more honourable to the English race 
than these concise and businesslike statements. At first the Com- 
pany’s servants inherited merely the native idea of government, which 
was to collect the revenue. To help them in this work they had a 
semi-military police and a ‘ collector’ in each district. As disorders 
interfered with the realisation of the revenue, a certain small amount 
of protection was incidentally given to person and property, and one 
civil court’was allowed to about a million of people. The MS. balance- 
sheets which Mr. Hunter has unearthed from the District Record- 
rooms of Bengal, disclose the improvements which have taken place 
in this system. Every ten years more money has been spent upon 
the administration. Courts have been multiplied; a numerous and 
well-disciplined police has been created, a truly national system of 
public instruction has been organised. We are all familiar with the 
statements made annually in the House of Commons to show that the 
Indian Government is investing large sums on roads, railways, canals 
and other methods for advancing the material prosperity of India. But 
the twenty volumes now before us show that side by side with such 
works, a quite different class of improvements has been going on in 
the Indian Administration. It matters not which of the forty-eight 
districts we may turn up. Let us take one or two near to Calcutta, 
and then some further off. In the Metropolitan district the twenty- 
four Parganas (excluding Calcutta), the net expenditure on local 
administration was 6,991/. in 1790, 25,5241. in 1850, and 79,9581. in 
1870. In 1790 the ‘Government’ appears simply in the light of a 
large trader, manufacturer, and tax-gatherer, which allowed under a 
thousand pounds per annum for a civil and criminal court to keep 
the people quiet. In 1850 there were 5 magisterial and 13 civil 
courts in the 24 Parganés; in 1862 there were 13 magisterial and 
21 civil courts; in 1870 the number: was 19 magisterial and 
33 civil courts: In Birbhim, 120 miles from the Presidency, 
the net expenditure on civil administration in 1790 was 6,2811.; 
in 1850, 23,719/.; in 1870, 28,0541. The more distant deltaic 
district of Baikarganj dates its separate existence from 1818. In 
that year the net expenditure on civil administration was 13,6471. 
As population rapidly crowded. into the district, the allowance for 
the cost of civil government was raised to 22,6991. in 1850, to 
32,5841. in 1860, and to 44,902/. in 1870. In the vast district of 
Maimansiuh, on the north-eastern extremity of the delta, the allow- 
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ance for civil governmeut was 12,0281. in 1795 (the first year for 
which the MS. materials exist), 24,460/. in 1860, and 49,5741. in 
1870. In 1795 there were 2 magisterial and 2 civil courts; in 1860 
there were 10 magisterial and 13 civil courts. 

These figures, however, fail to represent the whole facts. Not 
only have the number of courts been multiplied many times in each 
district, but the large unwieldy districts of 1790 have been subdivided 
into new administrative units. Mr. Hunter refrains from any gene- 
ralisations, but we have based the following statement upon a fairly 
complete review of his facts for each separate district. During the 
last ninety years the number of districts has been doubled, and the 
area of each reduced on an average by one-half.: In each of the 
smaller jurisdictions more than five times the amount is allowed for 
the cost of civil government than was formerly granted for a district 
double the size. ‘Taken as a whole, the magisterial and civil courts 
in Bengal have been multiplied by something like twenty times, 
which means that where there was one court formerly for five hundred 
square miles, there is now a court for twenty-five square miles. The 
sum now spent on the police alone in most districts exceeds the 
whole allowance for civil administration in them ninety years ago. 
The sum now allotted by Government for education is equal in many 
districts to the whole sum which it formerly allowed them for civil 
and criminal justice, and police. Education forms indeed a new 
item in the accounts of a Bengal district, and makes its appear- 
ance only in the last years of the Company’s rule. Another new 
item is the allowance for dispensaries, an allowance which forms 
the nucleus of a much larger fund, contributed by the European 
and native residents, and which places skilled treatment within 
the reach of many hundred thousand every year. It is not too 
much to say that a larger number of people now get their bones 
set, and their wounds healed, and their diseases cured, in the 
Government dispensaries, than formerly could obtain a hearing in 
the Government courts. 

While more has thus been spent upon each district, the net return 
to the state from every district is greater than it was eighty years 
ago. In spite of the chief element of Indian revenue, the Land Tax, 
having been permanently fixed throughout Bengal in 1793, the re- 
venues have gone on steadily increasing. Most of the districts now 
yield from two to four times what they did in that year. The allow- 
ances for protection to person and property, public instruction, and 
the other items of a civilised administration, have increased from 
three to twelve times; but the increase in the revenue has defrayed 
the enhanced charge, and yielded a handsome surplus. Thus, to take 
a single district, already cited. The net revenue of the twenty-four 
Parganés in 1790 was 91,123/.; the expenditure 6,9911., leaving a 
surplus of 84,132/. The net revenue in 1870 was 321,483/.; the 
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expenditure 79,958/., leaving a surplus of 241,525/. During the 
eighty years the revenue had nearly quadrupled, while the allowance 
for civil administration had multiplied by nearly twelve times. In 
1790 the sum thus returned to the district upon its local government 
was only one-thirteenth of its then district revenue; in 1870 the 
sum allotted for the local administration was about one-fourth of the 
increased district revenue, or nearly equal to the whole district 
revenue in 1790. English rule has been constantly spending more 
and more upon the protection and education of the people, on the 
administration of justice, upon gaols, post-offices, and every other 
item of good government ; and the advancing prosperity of the 
country has more than repaid it for the outlay. 

It is quite impossible, in a review of which the limits must 
necessarily be narrow, to do anything like full justice to a work 
which, extending over twenty volumes, and itself only an instalment 
of the greater Gazetteer of India, comprehends the statistics of sixty- 
two millions of people, and shows the results of a hundred years of 
Anglo-Saxon rule. There are certain gaunt statistics, however, which 
have so special an interest, not only for the native of Hindustan, but 
for the Queen’s subjects everywhere, that no apology is required for 
citing them. Ifa cyclone afflicts the seaboard; if an ocean wave of 
overflow drowns the delta; if famine stalks abroad in Orissa, in 
Madras, anywhere ; it is not only the sufferers on the spot who feel it, 
but their sympathisers in the Government of India, and more re- 
motely the subscribers to relief funds at home. The information 
afforded by Mr. Hunter’s work on these points is especially interesting, 
and the interest is rather heightened than otherwise by the fact that 
the Indian Government have appointed a European Commission of 
Inquiry into the organisation at the disposal of the executive for 
meeting and preventing the attacks of famine. 

Floods are of two kinds, and of these two the statistics show that 
those which are due to the overflow of rivers are generally more 
destructive, as well as more certain to recur, than those which result 
from ocean disturbances. Few parts of Bengal seem to be exempt 
from the danger of river floods. Sometimes the flood is the fore- 
runner of dearth. In Rangpur in 1787-88, the excessive rains in 
the Himdlayas, supplemented by wet weather in the district, caused 
the Tisté to overflow into the Ghaghat; and this river, unable to 
contain itself, swept with twofold force over the district, and caused 
immense destruction. ‘ Multitudes of men, women, children, and 
cattle have perished in the floods; and in many places whole villages 
have been so completely swept away as not to leave the smallest trace 
whereby to determine that the ground has been occupied.’ So wrote 
the collector of the district to the Board of Revenue. Scarcity, 
rising on the ruins of the drowned crops, began to make itself felt, 
but in spite of high prices and poor prospects, hopes were entertained 
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that famine might be averted by care of tke residue of the winter 
rice-crop, when ‘ early on the morning of the 2nd of November, just 
as the rice was getting into ear, the wind began to blow with great 
violence from the north-east.’ Rain fell in torrents, and the wind 
drove the collected rainfall. In the afternoon the wind changed 
suddenly to east, and blew for ten hours a furious hurricane. Hun- 
dreds of trees were torn up by the roots, bungalows were unroofed ; 
there was scarcely a thatched house left standing. ‘ It was estimated 
that in the course of this disastrous year Rangpur district lost one- 
sixth of its inhabitants. In Pargand Pangé half the population were 
gone. This, happily, was an exceptional year. 

In Bardwan there are recollections of floods hardly less calamitous. 
Bardwin town has been once swept away, and the surrounding 
country has been drowned many times by the giving way of embank- 
ments before the onset of the river gods. In Dacca district, in 
1787-88, sixty thousand persons fell victims to famine following 
upon floods. Chittagong, though seldom totally wrecked, is not. 
unacquainted with calamities, and so lately as 1872 a cyclone, which 
destroyed nine out of ten trees in the forest of Nap, caused seawater 
inundation and wind damage which injured the district for several 
years. But it is in districts like those of Puri and Cuttack that one 
must learn the full meaning of the effects of floods. In Puri, out of 
the thirty-two years ended in 1866, twenty-four were years of flood, 
so serious in their character as to necessitate remissions of taxation. 
‘During the last fifteen years of this period there has only been a 
single one in which such remissions have not been required. This 
exceptional year was 1865-66, when the province was depopulated by 
drought instead.’ 

In 1866 floods swept over nearly the whole of Puri district. In 
one Pargané more than twelve square miles of solid land were suddenly 
turned into a sea between seven and nine feet deep. More than 
412,000 people, as Mr. Hunter tells us, were suddenly driven from 
home into the midst of a boiling sea. 


Thousands of miserable families floated about in canoes, on bamboo rafts, on 
trunks of trees, or on rice stacks, which threatened every moment to dissolve 
into fragments beneath them. No lives were lost in the first rush of the waters ; 
for the unhappy inhabitants of those regions know but too well, from previous 
experience, what they have to expect, and live in a constant state of preparation. 
Most of the hamlets have boats tied to the houses ; and for miles the high thatched 
roofs are firmly held down by bamboo stakes, so as to afford a refuge in time of 
flood. Starving colonies might be seen thus perched above the waters. Every 
banyan-tree had its rookery of human beings, while the Brahmans effected settle- 
ments on the roofs of their brick temples and looked down in safety as the flood 
roared past. The common danger disarmed all creatures of their natural anti- 
pathies, Snakes glided up to the roofs, and burrowed harmlessly in the thatch. 
Others wriggled up trees, and whenever a canoe or log of wood passed, slid down 
into the water and swam towards the ark which their instinct told them would 
bear them to dry land. The cattle suffered terribly. Sheep and goats were carried 
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away by herds in the torrent, and in a few days their carcases came to the 
surface, and floated about covered with crows and scuffling kites. But the most 
pitiable sight of all was the plough cattle standing in shallow parts, up to 
their necks, and hungrily snuffing the barren waters for food, until they sank 
exhausted into the slime. Before the flood was over, many a famished family had 
also sunk beneath the waters. 


In varying degree the same story of flood and ruin, aggravated 
in places by the violence of hurricanes, is true of all those districts of 
Bengal which lie at the foot of mountain ranges, or are intersected 
by great rivers. The spread of railways, with their solid embank- 
ments, has done much to localise the mischief, and the duty of dyke- 
keeping, which is of ancient standing, has not been lost sight of 
under British rule. But results of flood and storm constitute still 
an important and anxious part of British administration, and require 
the exercise of continuous care. 

There is no direct if any connection between the great historic 
floods of India and the great historic famines. Except when famine 
follows through the uprooting of crops, through the drowning of lands 
beyond the possibility of recovery for the season, or other direct con- 
sequence, the causes of floods are the antidotes of famines. It is in 
the years of small rainfall, or when the windows of heaven have been 
altogether shut, that famine asserts itself. Twin brother with 
drought, it goes with it at equal pace, and claims its victims according 
to the past want of water. 

In the number of this Review for November 1877, the results of 
years of observation, and of statistics laboriously compiled, were ar- 
rayed by Mr. Hunter in proof that the years and intensity of famines 
in Southern India were concurrent with the smaller or greater number 
of spots on the sun’s disc. When spots were many, then were the 
years of abundance of rain. The years in which fewest sun-spots 
appeared, 7.¢. the years when the sun’s rays were very telegraph wires 
of actinism and scorching heat, were the years of drought and dearth. 
The theory which proposes this direct connection between sun-spots 
and famines has been exposed to much scientific criticism, and has 
stood the test. It has now obtained the assent of some of its strongest 
opponents. But whatever the cause, the fact remains that periodically 
recurring famines are realities which have to be faced in Indian 
administration. They are facts which leave nothing to the imagi- 
nation of those who have to deal with them on the spot. 

Whether it be true that in pre-Anglo-Saxon times irrigation works, 
whereof the ruins may now be traced in the Deccan and in other parts 
of India, sufficed to ward off famine, and whether blame be due for 
neglect to maintain the works, is not the writer’s present object. 
The causes of famines, the means which should be taken to prevent 
them, and the method by which relief may be most effectually ad- 
ministered, should the means taken prove inadequate—form the 
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subjects of inquiry by a Government Commission now sitting. The 
mere fact of such a Commission having been appointed is proof of 
the importance with which the recurrence of dearths is regarded by 
Indian administrators. 

The historic famines of Bengal are those of 1769-70, 1777, 1788, 
1866, 1874, and 1877. Of these the famine of 1866 was the most 
widespread, making itself felt in districts like those of the twenty- 
four Parganas, in Nadiy4, in Hugli, in Dacca, and in Murshidadbad, 
where in ordinary times of scarcity little or no inconvenience had 
been felt. Though the influence of the famine was felt in these 
places, the withering power of it was spent on Orissa. Orissa was com- 
pletely devastated. 

The mortality in and about Balasor town, and the famine sights to be seen 
there, were more terrible than at any other place in Bengal or Orissa. The mass 
of paupers assembled was larger than it was elsewhere. The town lay in the 
way of many who left their homes in hopes of reaching Calcutta. Of these, many 
exhausted and disabled by hunger and disease from going farther, remained 
to swell the number who were fed by the Relief Committee. Subjects of the 
neighbouring tributary Rajis also flocked in to share in the relief. These, as well 
as the travellers generally, arrived in such a condition that they were beyond 
recovery. In the early months, cholera, and subsequently other bowel complaints 
caused by bad and insufficient food, carried off hundreds: the least change of 
weather to cold or damp was immediately fatal. Many who were caught by bad 
weather at a distance from the places of distribution had not strength to crawl 
back to get their meal, and died where they lay in out-houses or by the way- 
side. Even in fine weather, many were found dead in the mornings where they 
had lain down to sleep at night; others, when they went to drink, fell into the 
water through sheer debility and were drowned. Most of those who received the 
imported rice in June and early in July, were probably too far gone to be saved. 


During the months from June to October inclusive 8,900 paupers 
died in the town of Balasor. In the country districts the mortality 
was in proportion. 

In Cuttack district the famine was sore indeed. In June, says Mr. 
' Hunter, at Taldand4, ‘the distress could not be exaggerated.’ It was 
impossible to keep order among the famishing crowd. ‘ For miles round 
you heard their yell for food.’ In August the mortality reached its 
culminating point. Heavy rains which caused the disastrous floods in 
the same year, caught the houseless and exhausted poor, and com- 
pleted the work of hunger. Diarrhoea, dysentery, and fever swept 
multitudes away, and the rain overwhelmed the young cold-weather 
rice-crops. ‘In August the mountain streams which intersect 
Orissa rose to an almost unprecedented height. The embankments 
were topped and breached in all directions, and the whole of the low- 
lying country was flooded by an inundation which lasted for an un- 
usual time, and which caused the terrible aggravation of the distress.’ 
Even at some of the relief centres hundreds died of sheer starvation, 
for the floods cut off further aid when once the stock of rice had run 
out. 
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The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
Orissa famine, and into the method of dealing with it, said— 

The extent of the mortality never will be ascertained with any accuracy. 
The Commissioner estimates it at not less than one-fourth of the population of the 
province. The Lieutenant-Governor reckoned it at one-fifth. There were those 
who said it was one-half, but after careful consideration of all the statements 
brought before them, the Famine Commissioners concluded by saying : ‘ We cannot 
take upon ourselves to say that the estimate of one-fourth is too high, even in 
parts which have not suffered much from the floods of 1866.’ 


With the means taken to combat the enemy, with the criticisms 
passed on the administration for its conduct under the trial, with the 
details of warnings, mercantile and meteorological, we have now no 
concern. That the means taken were inadequate, that the adminis- 
tration laid itself open to criticism, and in some cases to blame, are 
unhappy facts fully detailed in this Statistical Account. The sudden- 
ness of the calamity—for ‘ it was the peculiarity of this occasion, that 
a very few days made all the difference between good crops and the 
most extreme failure,—and the tremendous character of it when it 
came, seem to have palsied the energies of some in the Government, 
and to have annihilated for the moment the spirit of private enter- 
prise. Public and private help was lent, but lent too late, and 
before the organisation for relief could be completed, famine had the 
mastery. When the means for quelling the famine were available 
the floods came, and a fourth of the population of Orissa perished. 

It is precisely in connection with administrative questions of this 
kind that work like that of Mr. Hunter becomes inexpressibly 
valuable. To have the facts, and the way in which they were dealt 
with on previous occasions, in a collected shape and on impartial 
authority, is so to forearm the executive as almost to make unsuccess- 
ful relief work inexcusable. To know where the need is likely to 
be sorest, to know what sources are, and which are not, available for 
relief, to know what organisation of management, what system of 
applying relief itself has proved most efficacious in time past, is to 
have the means of disarming the enemy. And what it is to have 
these means at hand, instead of having to seek them, at the very 
moment they should be applied, those only know who have had to 
act promptly and on a large scale in moments of emergency. 

‘or purposes allowing of greater deliberation, but of no less 
importance in themselves, this instalment of the Gazetteer of India 
is of signal value. If it be a question of the reform of the fiscal 
administration, of a redistribution of the police power, of govern- 
mental measures in relation to the religious divisions of the people, 
of steps affecting the sanitary conditions of provinces larger in their 
area than the British Islands, the Statistical Account of Bengal will 
be found to contain the concentrated essence of the best information 
on the subject. The matter contained is at once suggestive and 
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auxiliary. It is hardly possible to read it without some plan present- 
ing itself to the mind for the application of the information to the 
improvement of things as they are. It is certain that the adminis- 
trator of whatever degree who, having proposed to himself some 
course which if carried into practice would affect a district or 
districts, would do well before proceeding with his building to come 
to the Imperial Gazetteer for materials. 

It will enable him to learn much that is absolutely indispensable 
for his success. He may even learn so much that he may abandon his 
first idea altogether. To judge by the way in which the more exact 
survey summarised by Mr. Hunter has affected the estimate of popula- 
tion in Bengal, it is probable that the student of the statistical 
account will unlearn much that he previously held for very truth. 
This negative instruction is hardly less valuably than the positive, 
for the mischiefs of government proceeding upon wrong data, gigantic 
conjectures and false assumptions, are beyond the power of cal- 
culation. 

It would be a curious subject for inquiry, could it be pursued, 
how much of the law, how much of the government of the world, has 
proceeded without the aid of forerunning statistics. The Domesday 
Book of Bengal stands out like an Ararat amidst the waters of the un- 
reasoned and the uncalculated in history. History is full of the un- 
statistical, and of the most absurd mis-statements of number, distance, 
and value. 

That statistics have their chilling side is also patent. If com- 
manders had on all occasions, like the king in the parable, counted 
heads before joining battle, some of the most stirring pages in history 
would have been wanting, Agincourt would not have been fought, 
Plassy would not have been won. Audacity grows prudent in the 
presence of adverse facts in strong relief. But government consists 
not often in heroics, and the opportunities for audacity in the admin- 
istration of settled states are happily few. They need complete 
success for their justification, and the audacious in official life are 
necessarily to be discouraged. Of many it might be said, as Dr. 
Johnson declared of one of his interrogators, that what they do not 
know would fill a very large library. And yet such men are in 
office, and in the nature of things must beso. They are not willingly 
ignorant of what in many cases are the first elements of success in 
administration, and they would gladly be at some pains tolearn. The 
Statistical Account of Bengal affords those means, and where its con- 
densed information is not detailed enough, it gives the clue to 
further and original sources. 

The reasonable limits of a Review have been already reached, and 
only the surface of the elaborate work before us has been touched. It 
is only from the administrative point of view that the present writer 
has felt able to approach the consideration of the work at all. To 
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more instructed and abler writers, he leaves the task of reviewing, in 
their relation to Indian administration, intricate questions like the 
tenure of land, the system of agriculture, the system of taxation, the 
educational organisation. For such reviews, abundance of material 
will be found in Mr. Hunter’s volumes. But they also contain 
matter which may be regarded as the foundation of the yet unwritten 
history of Bengal. They area guide for administrative action now. 
They also seem to be the point of a new departure for the future. 


Francis W. Rowse... 





MISTRESS AND SERVANTS. 


TuE many thousands of miniature governments of which a great city 
is composed vary as much from house to house as do the governments 
of the world from nation to nation, with results which are perhaps in 
the aggregate as important as those of the varying forms of national 
government. Household as well as national governments are being 
rapidly modified by the changing spirit of the age, at least, in 
Europe. In particular these changes are insensibly modifying ‘the 
relation of mistress and servants. 

Was there ever a time when the course of this government ran 
quite smooth? Certainly not within the memory of man, or the 
limits of history. It is scarcely worth while to inquire whether ‘ the 
former days were better than these’ in this respect, or how far’ the 
nature of their grievances and difficulties may have differed from 
ours. Certain it is that ours are very real and very well marked, and 
that important alterations are taking place, which if we do not take 
care may land us in something worse. 

The relation itself, however it may be modified, must continue to 
form an important part of our life, and of the life of as many genera- 
tions to come as we can look forward to; and we can scarcely bestow 
too much pains upon bringing it into tune. Its essential elements 
do not vary; and in firmly grasping and faithfully using these we 
shall secure good results, even from modifications the precise nature 
of which we cannot fully foresee or control. I shall perhaps be for- 
given if, in dealing with so homely a subject, I begin and end with 
truisms. 

In the first place, then, let me say, not because any one doubts 
it, but by way of striking the key-note of the whole subject, that 
the mistress of a household has, before all things, to rule, I can 
believe that a mistress who was not loved might yet, by a firm, wise, 
and just rule, maintain a wholesome moral atmosphere in her house ; 
but a mistress who was not obeyed, however personally winning and 
popular, would, as mistress, be a mere disastrous failure and cause of 
failure in others. In practice we all know that fear and love can 
scarcely be altogether separated ; a reason the more for giving fear its 
proper place. 

442 
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And, secondly, let me add one more undisputed maxim: that the 
mistress is bound not only to rule, but to remember that her rule 
exists for the benefit of both parties. On these two truisms hang all 
the consequences I wish to establish. 

We shall have very little chance of success in this relation unless, 
while keeping distinctly before our minds a clear conception of the 
ideal at which we have to aim, we also fully recognise its peculiar 
difficulty. It is a relation at once so close and so distant, so per- 
manent and so shifting, so embarrassing, and yet so searching as a test 
of character, that it needs to be approached with as much caution as 
good will, and to be carried on with resolute patience on both sides. 

The great difficulty of the relation arises, of course, from its 
unique combination of nearness and distance; from the perpetual 
presence and intimate ministrations of those from whom we are 
separated by a wide social gulf. And the first great question which 
arises in attempting to define our ideal relation is, how far and in 
what sense the distance which actually separates us is either inevi- 
table or advantageous. Well-bred women have an inborn power, 
which, with practice, may become quite irresistible, of fixing the 
distance which shall separate them from all who approach them. A 
lady of even average cultivation generally knows perfectly well how 
to keep people at a distance, and should have a corresponding and 
more gracious power of setting them at ease. This power works even 
more forcibly upon social inferiors and subordinates than it does upon 
equals. Their very want of the gift, which makes them comparatively 
helpless to resist it, quickens their perception of it. And with 
dependence comes a sensitiveness to slight indications of manner 
which amounts almost to instinct, as we often notice in the case of 
children. A harsh or disrespectful tone of voice which a lady would 
either not notice at all in another lady, or notice only to criticise, 
strikes upon the feeling of a servant like a blow. It is something so 
different from the untutored roughness which they too often en- 
counter from each other, so much colder, and so savouring of con- 
tempt. And naturally, coming from above, it falls more heavily. 
On the other hand, a pleasant and delicately respectful manner, 
which is charming everywhere, has tenfold influence when it conveys 
the assurance that respect and cordiality are not limited by class 
distinctions, but are felt to be due to every one, in whatever position, 
who has done nothing to forfeit them. Manner is powerful every- 
where, but nowhere so powerful as in fixing the distance between 
different classes. Now, since this power is necessarily chiefly in the 
hands of the mistresses (for a servant of right and self-respecting 
feeling will not choose to be the first to make advances), we must 
conclude that they are not unwilling to keep up the great distance 
which almost forbids any but the most superficial kind of intercourse 
between them and their servants. And yet manner is so much a 
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matter of blind habit, and those who exercise its sway are so much in 
bondage to their own sceptre, that we may not unreasonably hope for 
better things if only some real thought were brought to bear upon the 
subject. Let mistresses ask themselves seriously whether the present 
distance between themselves and their servants is rightly or wrongly 
fixed ; for whatever their conclusion, it assuredly rests with themselves 
to carry out their decision in practice. 

I think that there is a real snare in the double sense in which we 
are obliged to use this figure of ‘distance.’ We not only often forget 
in which sense we are using it, but the two kinds of distance them- 
selves are confused in our minds. There is the distance of inequality 
and the distance of reserve ; and these two are essentially different, 
and yet often interwoven as cause and effect. The question now 
before us is, how far does the undeniable existence of social and 
personal inequality between a mistress and her servants make it 
desirable to keep up by manner and habits of life a barrier of reserve 
which precludes any degree of personal intimacy? How would a 
mistress’s authority be affected by habits of greater freedom of inter- 
course with her servants? and what would be the moral effect on 
both parties of a nearer approach to intimacy than is now common? 

To exhaust these questions would involve us in a labyrinth of 
detail, and in considering them we may very likely be quite unable 
to come to any general conclusions of a very decisive kind. But one 
thing I feel justified in affirming at the outset, which appears to me 
to supply the key to many of the practical difficulties which meet us 
at every turn. This is that the greater the barrier of reserve, the 
less will be the influence of real superiority. The greater the hori- 
zontal distance between two objects, the less effect does the elevation 
of either of them produce as seen from the other. If we withdraw 
into unapproachable remoteness, our gifts, whether of nature, of 
education, or of station, will not tell in our favour with anything like 
the foree which they acquire at close quarters. If we wish really to 
rule, we must not shrink from real contact. As well might we 
expect to manage a skittish horse by holding the reins with a pair 
of tongs, as to have any available personal influence over a house-full 
of maids whom we barely know by sight. A mistress may have all 

the virtues and all the talents under the sun, but how can her per- 
sonal qualities affect her servants either for good or for evil, if they 
never receive from her anything but orders and wages? 

Of course this cuts two ways; and the want either of power or of 
inclination to exercise personal influence is no doubt to some people 
a reason in favour of keeping up a distance at which the relation of 
mistress and servant is practically obliterated, or merged in that of 
employer and employed. The tendency of many of the changes which 
are now taking place in our social condition is to make service less 

and less domestic, and more and more a branch of trade. 
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I have no wish to deny the lawfulness of the comparatively new 
ideal of service, which may be called the commercial, as distinguished 
from the domestic ideal. According to it, the mistress, or rather the 
lady of the house, requires the efficient performance of a certain 
amount of work in return for board, lodging and wages; and beyond 
the general duty of taking care that the food and accommodation pro- 
vided are sufficiently good of their kind, the wages regularly paid, and 
the work well done, with due regard to decorum, she undertakes no 
responsibility whatever about her servants. I think it possible that 
under such a system, very rich people may succeed in obtaining a 
greater degree of mechanical precision, and smoothness of surface, 
than can be obtained where a higher moral ideal of service is 
cherished. Moderate and well defined aims are always comparatively 
attainable. It may even be better and safer to achieve this object 
thoroughly than to aim higher and to fail; or to attain only to 
uncertain and spasmodic results. And all sorts of compromises are 
no doubt possible in practice between the two types of household 
government. But it is much to be desired that mistresses should 
think well before they abandon altogether the old-fashioned ideal 
from which such beautiful results have been known to spring; the 
ideal of service according to which the mistress of a family stands 
more or less in the place of a mother to all the members of it. 

I do not mean of course that a mistress can feel towards all her 
servants as if they were her own children ; it would be ridiculous 
and useless to cherish any such dreams; but that our own experience 
of motherhood should open our eyes to the importance of those 
elementary maternal functions of care and gentle watchfulness, which 
all guardianship over members of a family involves in common with 
the actual relation of parent and child. it is strange, indeed, if any 
woman who is herself a mother, or whose own mother has taught her 
what that sacred word means, does not feel any yearning of tender- 
ness over the young girls committed to her care; and not only over 
young girls, but over every fellow-creature whom she has the oppor- 
tunity of cherishing. What I desire is that such yearnings should 
have free course, and should not be checked, either by the dead 
weight of indolent custom, or by the notion that their exercise is 
incompatible with the maintenance of authority. I believe that the 
very contrary is the truth. We little know when we allow icy 
barriers of reserve to shut us out from our servants’ lives how much 
power we lose. We forget how full those lives are of materials of 
common interest ; how easily the fountains of fellow-feeling may be 
unsealed, and how healing and fertilising is their flow. We forget 
how much many servants suffer from loneliness and dulness; how 
heavy a cloud may be dispersed by the sunbeam of a few kind words, 
how much strength for the day’s work may be imparted by the 
cordial of a little freely expressed sympathy. We forget that cold- 
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ness and distance so paralyse our authority that it is no wonder if we 
are ill served ; and we forget also that on the other side of such a veil 
things may be going on which it would grieve and startle us to 
know of—which at times reach a point at which we cannot help 
knowing of them, and which we may then sadly feel would never 
have come to pass in a house penetrated by a true motherly influence. 

It is not, I believe, from want of good will that we so commonly 
neglect our opportunities ; it is rather from want of thought and of 
confidence in our own power to bless. The truth is, also, that we 
are apt to think of ourselves and of our own ease more than of our 
servants’ well-being; of what we can get more than of what we 
can bestow. They also sin against us from the same cause, which is 
but to say that human nature is full of selfishness. But if from 
those to whom most is given most is required, it is clear from which 
side we should first look for improvement. 

I can hardly believe that any woman who really considers the 
subject can fail to wish that her rule should be motherly in type. 
Assuming, then, as we surely may, that the mistress of a household 
not only has many advantages over her servants both of birth and 
education, but that she wishes to make the best use of them for the 
benefit of all concerned, is it as a general rule wise for her to aim at any 
considerable degree of personal acquaintance or even friendship with 
her maids? If Iam right in thinking that every advance in this 
direction will bring her real superiority more fully into play, the 
question almost answers itself. But an affirmative answer to this 
question is, I think, true only on certain very important conditions. 
Such advances can be safely made only with extreme caution and 
absolute sincerity, keeping constantly in mind the real facts of the case, 
the depths of our inevitable ignorance of each other’s habits of mind, 
and the continual danger of misconstruction. Just asa slight rudeness 
or harshness of manner may, when weighted by superior position, give 
extreme and altogether unintended pain, so we may easily by some 
little thoughtless advance raise expectations which we should never 
dream of fulfilling. We cannot be too careful when every word and 
look means so much. In all relations it is a great part of wisdom to 
put our demands at the lowest; to feel our way so carefully as to run 
no risk of having to recede; to lay our foundations deep and wide 
before we begin to build. And especially is this necessary in making 
any sort of advances to those who depend upon us. It is bad enough 
to expose our equals to the risk of suffering from our caprice or 
failure ; it is downright cruel to run such risks with our inferiors. 
Therefore I think mistresses who care to cultivate the affections of 
their servants are bound to use even more caution and prudence in 
doing so than they would use in forming a friendship with one of 
their own rank, avoiding above all things, anything capricious, forced, 
or uncertain. And after all, a simplicity too entire to admit of any 
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design or set purpose at all, is the most favourable condition for the 
growth of all happy relations. Let us be as open and as friendly as 
we can with everybody; friendship will root itself in such a soil if 
the germs of it exist in our natural affinities; if not, there will be no 
harm done. Friendliness is always possible, and always welcome; 
friendship, a sacred bond reserved for the few. 

There is a peculiar and exquisite grace belonging to such rare 
friendships as are formed and maintained through long years, and in 
spite of the formidable barriers of social inequality, between some 
faithful old servants and their mistresses and mistresses’ families. 
The very hindrances and difficulties of the relation bear witness to 
the depth of human tenderness which has overcome them, and the 
inevitable restraints and sacrifices involved in it add a certain 
pathetic dignity to long-tried fidelity. Those among us who have 
been privileged to enjoy such a friendship will never think of shut- 
ting out such possibilities by any artificial barriers; but neither will 
they be in any danger of supposing that servants’ friendship is a 
thing to be lightly won, or to be commanded by the mistress’s will. 
There are obstacles enough in the nature of things; we need surely 
not create more. Without deliberately aiming at forming friendships 
so beset with peculiar dangers, it is possible to convey by a frank 
friendliness of manner, an unmistakable assurance of good will to 
every one of the subjects of our little kingdom. 

Less than this will not make any house a real home; more is 
scarcely necessary. Indeed, it is not well to advance beyond this 
elementary friendliness until the groundwork it affords is made tho- 
roughly secure. For servants’ eyes are as quick as hawks’ for any 
want of reality in those above them. Any set effort to please is very 
apt to defeat itself. ‘Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird;’ the bird not only declines to enter, but strongly resents 
the insult to his understanding. Of all things which sensible 
English servants hold in abhorrence, the most abhorred is any sort of 
‘humbug,’ especially that of playing at equality. It is indeed the 
most essentially wanting in respect, casting as it does a slur not only 
on their good sense, but on their station. As a capital little Parisian 
cook once said to her mistress, ‘Celui qui n’a pas lamour-propre 
de son état ne fera rien. It is a gross blunder to wound this amow7- 
propre, as we may so easily do, not only by failing to appreciate 
technical skill, but by anything which betrays a lurking feeling as if 
service were a thing to be ashamed of or ignored. 

The most popular masters and mistresses I have known have been 
the most uncompromising in the exercise of their lawful authority, 
and the most unflinching in using the plain language of command 
or reproof. I think also that they have as a rule been singularly 
free from any sentimental or radical theories about social equality. 

Indeed it is not strange that it should be so. It is not strange 
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that the largest-hearted, the simplest, and deepest men and women, 
in whom the infinite reverence for every human soul is most firmly 
rooted, should be those who truly are the least staggered by our little 
artificial distinctions ; who have the least hesitation in recognising what 
is real in them, as they would be the most incapable either of presum- 
ing upon them, or of being daunted by them. Those who fear God do 
not grudge to honour the king—in his degree—so infinitely small by 
comparison. And the honour which they willingly give, they quietly 
claim, never supposing that any one can be silly enough to think 
much of it. It is the deep unshakable sense of an underlying 
equality, of the infinite smallness of any distinctions by which one 
human being can be raised above his fellows in comparison of the 
bond which unites them, which takes away the sting from the use of 
these distinctions, and which at the same time forbids the ostenta- 
tious disregard of them. When servants feel that the mistress re- 
cognises their true value as human beings, they are ready enough to 
yield only too much respect to her ladyhood. A ‘real lady’ is their 
most emphatic expression of approbation. It means one who has no 
need to take thought for her dignity, who is incapable, if only for 
her own sake, of being otherwise than gentle. The better such a 
one is known to her servants, the more irresistible will be her in- 
fluence over them, and the more cordially recognised her authority. 
With all these cautions we may, I believe, safely venture to lay aside, 
hy degrees, that part of the barrier of reserve which is artificial and 
voluntary, knowing that it is not a help but a hindrance to the born 
ruler, as well as to the kind-hearted. Barriers of reserve and coldness 
may be broken down or thawed in a thousand ways, which it is not 
necessary to suggest in detail. Women know well enough the little 
arts by which acquaintance is made and carried on towards friendship. 
A little free play of natural impulses is all that is wanted. Out- 
spoken praise and blame of our servants’ work instead of a chill 
silence upon which all their service falls flat; a little wholesome 
gossip, or if the word sounds better, let us say chat, about anything 
in the world that comes in naturally; a little occasional appeal for 
sympathy on one’s own behalf, especially if one remembers to tell 
the bright as well as the dark side of one’s own experiences; a little 
service done or asked out of the regular routine; all these things are 


. What ‘Friends’ call ‘very uniting,’ and they certainly are very easy 


except to the slaves of shyness. 

Shyness has much to answer for, but I do not believe that it 
would alone suffice to hold frostbound the natural stream of sympathy 
and goodwill, if we could once get rid of the idea that there is some 
danger either to our authority or to our delicacy, in allowing freer 
interchange of ideas with our servants. It is true that any difference 
of moral standards must to some extent be a hindrance to sympa- 
thetic intercourse. And it is no doubt impossible that there should 
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not be some such difference between ladies and servants as a rule, 
The most refined and high-minded women of the lower classes cannot 
be so completely sheltered from all contact with the ruder and 
coarser manifestations of evil as are many ladies. Things which 
they abhor as much as, perhaps more deeply than, the comparatively 
inexperienced, cannot give them the same shock of painful surprise. 
They are, in this respect, in the very same position with regard to 
us which we all occupy with regard to the young—less ignorant, but, 
thank God, not therefore necessarily less pure-minded, or less to be 
trusted. This difference is purely accidental and superficial, and 
may exist where there is no substantial moral inequality whatever. 
At the same time, their moral perceptions can scarcely fail to be in 
some respects really less developed by cultivation than our own. 
When this is the case, the best possible means of diffusing our own 
more delicate sense of right is to be found in the indirect influence 
of daily friendly intercourse. What higher praise could anyone of 
us desire than is contained in the beautiful old words: ‘* To love her 
was a liberal education’? and should it not be even more certainly 
a liberal, or, at least, a refining, education to serve us? I do not 
hesitate, however, to go further, and to say that there are many lessons 
learnt more effectually in the stern school of poverty than they can 
possibly be taught where every appliance for the development of mind 
and body exists in lavish abundance. There are lessons of patience, 
cheerfulness, self-denial, and kindness, which we may thankfully learn 
from the lives of our own servants; and there is apt to be a summary 
straightforwardness and simplicity in their views of life and duty 
which has often proved, to myself at least, a wholesome corrective of 
fine-spun theories, doubts, and scruples. It is a poor view of life 
which is confined entirely to the experience of the rich. 

It is, however, quite true that the acceptance of the domestic or 
motherly ideal of the relation would tend to raise the standard of 
moral, as compared with technical, excellence in the servants admitted 
into our families, and this to my mind is one of the strongest argu- 
ments in its favour. Mistresses who consider the relation as a purely 
business contract require but a moderate amount of outward respecta- 
bility and propriety of behaviour. Coldness of heart, or vulgarity of 
mind in a clever and useful maid would be nothing to them—and 
why should it? They do not propose to have anything to do with 
her; her work is all that matters to them, and however anxious they 
may be to preserve the moral atmosphere of the drawing-room and 
the schoolroom from the slightest taint of evil, it does not occur to 
them to wish to purify that of the kitchen or the servants’ hall. 
And yet if they cared to do so, if every mistress of a family desired 
above all things to radiate moral order into every corner of her 
domain, who can set a limit to the purifying influence which might 
thus be diffused through the length and breadth of the land? In 
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the end the work itself would gain by it—in the long run no one is 
so well served as the mistress who will have none but women of good 
principles about her ; but this is not the question. The question is, 
whether we will aim at making our houses, as far as the servants are 
concerned, mere places of business—well regulated factories for the 
elaboration of our own luxuries; or real homes, the abodes of a 
wholesome and happy activity, and of a true family life, in which the 
servants have their genuine though subordinate part. 

It is, however, true that any attempt to restore an ideal state of 
things from which we have so long and so widely departed must be 
made with great caution, and at some cost both of trouble and of 
occasional disappointment. Service, when looked at from the highest 
point of view, is for both mistress and maid a humbling as well as an 
edifying school of discipline. Just where we feel surest of being 
loved, we often come across the most startling difficulties. If we 
depart from the beaten path of indifference we must be prepared for 
pitfalls. ‘To my mind the risk of a broken bone is. better than the 
certainty of paralysis. I would rather run the chance of an occasional 
blaze than live fur ever without a fire; but in these respects tempera- 
ments differ. Apart, however, from possible catastrophes, and what- 
ever may be our ideal, we may be sure of one thing, that in bringing 
a servant into the house we bring in a judge—a keen-sighted, 
inexorable, by no means infallible or invariably just judge—upon 
whose verdict not only our present comfort but our chance of good 
service from her successors largely depends. Mistresses’ characters 
are inquired into at least as carefully, and with as good reason, as 
they inquire into their servants’ characters. In fact the servant runs 
a much greater risk by taking an undesirable situation than the 
mistress does by engaging an undesirable servant; and it seems only 
fair and right that her inquiries should be equally searching. Much 
of the difficulty experienced in getting new servants may often be 
accounted for by the simple fact that in some way or other we have 
failed to give satisfaction to our former ones. Of course servants are 
at least as often unjust in their judgments as their betters; in 
some respects almost necessarily so. In others they have an astonish- 
ing keenness, acquired partly from the necessities of self-protection 
in a more or less dependent condition, and partly from certain 


. peculiar opportunities of applying rigorous if narrow tests. We all 


know how infallibly and mysteriously they become acquainted with 
our affairs—sometimes perhaps by improper means, but much oftener, 
I believe, by the familiar and simple process of ‘ putting two and two 
together,’ which in practised hands and with unrivalled opportunities 
of minute and hourly observation amounts to something like second- 
sight. They have amongst other opportunities one of great import - 
anee in testing character; viz. that of seeing it from below, and 
when unrestrained by the presence of equals. 
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The temptation to abuse authority is so universal that I fear we 
cannot wonder if those who have been under it sometimes have 
reason to take a less favourable view of ladies’ dispositions than may 
fairly be held by those who have never had the opportunity of testing 
them in the same way. We may feel unlimited confidence in the 
real goodness of any woman who is truly loved and respected by her 
servants, though it would be rash to say that none who deserve their 
love and respect ever fail to attain it. On some points servants’ 
judgment is pretty sure to be unduly severe. I believe that the 
principal flaw in their judgment is too great readiness to impute low 
and coarse motives for conduct which is really prompted by consider- 
ations which they have not been accustomed to take into account, 
and in whose very existence they are slow to believe. They are very 
free, for instance, in assigning to money a greater degree of influence 
than it really exercises. It is inevitable that this should be so; and 
mistresses would avoid many misunderstandings and much undeserved 
blame if they always had patience enough to make their motives 
clear. I am assuming of course that they really are not actuated by 
thoughts of money when they may seem to their servants to be so. 
Mistresses would do well to remember, and servants should try to 
understand, that those whose whole lives have been lifted far above 
the possibility of want are not likely to attach the same sort of value 
to money which it necessarily has for those whose daily bread depends 
on the day’s earnings. It isa shame to us if we cannot attain to 
some freedom of mind about money; it is no shame to them if they 
scarcely know what such freedom means. On the other hand, it is 
only fair to remember, and yet it is difficult for those who have never 
handled large sums to realise the fact, that nominally rich people 
may be suffering from embarrassments which do not press the less 
heavily for being ina measure perhaps of their own creation; and 
that when demands upon one’s purse are incessant, a certain nervous- 
ness about each detail of expenditure is easily produced, which is quite 
foreign to the experience not only of most servants (who if scantily 
provided with money have at the same time been always provided 
with necessaries), but even of poor people in their own homes. The 
difficulties as well as the enjoyments of the poor are mostly bounded 
by the narrow limits of the week’s earnings and the week’s expenses. 
The actual pressure of poverty is a very different thing from the 
harass of money anxieties on a large scale. Without attempting to 
balance their comparative severity, it is easy to see how little the 
experience of one can tend to create indulgence for the other. To 
people accustomed to very small and definite expenses, it seems 
inexcusable that the mistress of a large house should fret herself and 
them about half-crowns. They forget, or rather they have never had to 
learn, what it is to have half-crowns going out at every pore, and how 
much more wearing anxiety about money becomes when it is vague 
and complicated, so that one never knows at the moment of spending 
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exactly where one is, or what one can afford. The money troubles of 
the rich, if less severe, are more unlimited than those of the poor, and 
a servant is very apt to think her mistress ‘mean’ when in fact she 
is suffering from a nervous panic about the impending financial state- 
ment. Ladies also often have scruples about spending money, as a 
mere matter of principle, which are almost sure to be misunderstood 
by their servants. The only remedy for misunderstanding is freedom of 
intercourse, and frankness and patience in explanation. 

I believe mistresses would often find that they would do more to 
keep the bills down by frankly explaining as much as is necessary 
of their own money matters to their upper servants, than by any 
amount of fault-finding. Of course the degree of frankness on these 
subjects which is possible must depend on many circumstances 
which differ in different families; I can only say that I believe the 
more that can be used the better. If you want to carry people along 
with you, and enlist them on your side, there is nothing like trusting 
them. 

In all that I have said, 1 have of course been thinking chietly of the 
relation of mistress and maid. I own that I should not be sorry to see the 
employment of men in indoor service altogether abolished. It might 
certainly be done with advantage in many houses, only employing 
occasional porters for certain heavy kinds of work. The difficulty of 
penetrating a household with personal influence of the right kind is, 
of course, greatly increased when some of its members are men; but 
it certainly is not thereby rendered less important. Even men- 
servants are, in their measure, amenable to the wisely adjusted 
influence of an honoured mistress. But the smaller and the more 
unpretending the scale of the household, the easier it is to make it 
truly a home. It is scarcely possible to carry out the domestic ideal 
on the scale on which some large houses are arranged. When the 
servants are too numerous for it to be possible for the mistress to 
know much about them, the only chance of proper guardianship 
being secured for the younger maids is, of course, in delegating the 
charge of them to a good housekeeper, who may be a real link 
between them and the mistress, and who is probably better able and 
more likely to exercise a really motherly influence than the mistress 
herself, whose time is sure to be otherwise engrossed. Indeed, in all 
but the very smallest households, it seems to me the most natural 
and the best arrangement that there should be one thoroughly trusted 
servant through whom a great part of the mistress’s dealings with the 
rest may be carried on. So many questions of detail arise on which 
a sensible housekeeper will be really a better judge than her 
mistress, and so much may turn upon observations which can be 
made only by one who is living and working amongst the rest, that 
a wise mistress will rarely venture far without having taken counsel 
with the natural leader of the kitchen. Especially does this apply 
to the planning of any innovation, or of downstairs entertainments 
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and hospitalities. Such things never really answer unless they grow 
up in full harmony with the popular feeling below. Next to trust- 
worthiness, the most essential gift for the leader of the kitchen to 
possess is sufficient natural affinity of character with her mistress to 
make her a good conductor of influence between parlour and kitchen. 
No house is satisfactorily organised in which there is not one such 
trusted counsellor. 

Of course the mistress’s own family circumstances and occupations 
have a great deal to do with the amount of attention which she can 
bestow upon perfecting her household relations. It is no wonder if 
mothers of large families sometimes feel their hands too full to 
allow of their undertaking any avoidable cares; yet their own ex- 
perience and the many subjects of common interest naturally 
springing up in a large household, especially where there is a nursery, 
make it in many ways most natural and easy for them to extend 
motherly care and influence to all under their roof. On the other 
hand, lone women are much more thrown upon their servants’ com- 
panionship, and have their hands much more free for many of the 
works in which servants will most readily join. We cannot give what 
we have not got; but good influences are always tending to spread 
outwards, and in proportion as a mistress’s own personal and family 
life is rightly ordered, wholesome and happy, she will be able to make 
her servants partakers in this right order. Where a spring of whole- 
some life exists, all varieties of external circumstances may be turned 
to good account. 

Whether we are rich or poor in relations of our own, we all have 
a natural though little used link with our servants’ families. I think 
nothing but habit could prevent our feeling wonder and dismay at 
the degree in which these ties are ignored by many of us. If a 
friend of our own class were spending but a week or two with us, and 
did not mention such an event as the marriage or death of a near 
relation, we should think it showed an extraordinary want either of 
feeling or of confidence in us. Yet how many people are content 
to live with their servants for years upon terms which make such 
silence almost a matter of course! There is no surer or safer bond of 
union with our servants than lies in making ourselves acquainted, 
personally if possible, but at least by friendly inquiry, with those 
who are near and dear to them. We might often do more towards 
keeping a girl in the right path by (for instance) inviting her mother 
to spend a day or two with her, or helping her to put a young brother 
to school, or to provide comforts for a sick sister, than by any 
amount of strictness. If we have not the means of doing such things 
(and yet how little they cost, and how pleasant they are!), we may at 
least. encourage the girl to tell us about her parents and her home, 
and seize any opportunities that do occur of helping her to do them 
little kindnesses. Servants’ families afford a rich but neglected field 
of pleasant, if sometimes troublesome, common interest. 
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In one form or another, the great root of all natural unforced 
intercourse is a common object. For this among many other reasons 
we must often regret the complete abandonment of all household 
work by women of the upper classes. It would be, in many 
ways, good for our girls to be brought up to take, under the 
direction of efficient and trusted servants, a real share in housework, 
washing and cooking—good for their muscles, their spirits, their 
future usefulness, and not least for their relations with their future 
servants. But if it should not be thought wise or practicable for us 
ever to resume the share we have lost in household work, the time 
may be coming when we shall see our way to giving our servants a 
larger share in our own more special work ; the attempt to help the 
poor, the sick, and the erring, which is of all womanly offices perhaps 
the best fitted to call out and to reward the united efforts of mistress 
and maids. 

Indeed, most ladies who give themselves seriously to such works 
as these must at times have felt themselves maimed for want of the 
peculiar kind of help which can be given by a thoroughly sensible 
and good woman in the position of a servant, and by no one else. I 
do not believe that any lady’s work can have its full value unless 
combined with such assistance: and invaluable as mission women, 
Bible women, and other such agents have proved themselves, their 
relations with their employers and superintendents cannot be of quite 
the same kind as that which may subsist between a really ‘ like- 
minded’ mistress and maid, living under one roof, knowing each 
other’s weak and strong points as they can only be known in the 
intimacy of family life; bound together not only as mistress and 
servant, but in a common service in which the first may be last and 
the last first, and ‘ whosoever will be the chiefest shall be servant 
of all.’ 

The best loved, the best served, the most deeply reverenced 
mistresses I have known have been some mothers of families who 
counted not their time their own, whose care and affections were 
not limited to their own children or their own households, but 
whose lives were spent in daily ministering to the wants and the 
sorrows of all who were in need. They never shrank from trouble 
or from inconvenience if they could be of use, nor from rebuking 
wrong-doing when it came before them, but their joy was to spread 
joy around them; their children and servants gradually grew up into 
the privilege of sharing in their labours of love, their very names 
bring tears to the eyes of many whose hearts they never knew that 
they had won, and their memories remain as an inheritance of light 
and of hope for succeeding generations. 

CaroLinE E. Srepuen. 
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REASONS FOR DOUBT IN THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. 


In a recent number of this Review! there was an article entitled 
‘Apology for Doubt in the Church of England,’ which many may 
have read with interest. When doubts as to some of the doctrines of 
any Church are felt, a calm consideration of them must be useful, 
as a conviction of their erroneous teaching may lead to their aban- 
donment, and through it to more general Christian unity in that 
which is alone of importance—namely, unity of faith. 

In treating such a question it is desirable to avoid diffuseness. 
A short article on such a subject will be read attentively by far more 
persons than a long one. If the points submitted to consideration 
on which doubts are felt are sufficiently strong to support the case, 
more are not required for a satisfactory opening of the question. If 
the necessity for some change is admitted, the extent of it will be 
afterwards determined. It is proposed, therefore, in this paper to 
establish reasons for doubt in the Church of Rome in regard to the 
three following points: 

First, That she sets up her own teaching in direct opposition to 
Christ’s own words. 

Secondly, That she continues to invent new articles of faith un- 
known to the Apostles. 

Thirdly, That she heretically refuses to accept what the Church 
has decreed, and that so long as she continues to do so, Christian 
unity is impossible. 

First, That she sets up her own teaching in direct opposition to 
Christ’s own words. When Christ instituted the Holy Eucharist, 
‘He took bread and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, and said, 
Take, eat, this is my body ; and he took the cup, and gave thanks and 
gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it, for this is my blood of 
the new testament which is shed for many for the remission of sins’ 
(Matt. xxvi.). In like manner as the bread was given by Him, so 
was the cup, and His injunction to take both was the same, and with 
both the Holy Sacrament was administered by the Apostles, and con- 
tinued to be so in the Church for ages in the gatherings of the faithful 
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in direct obedience to Christ’s commands and institution. By 
degrees irregularity broke in, in some cases of necessity, as, for in- 
stance, when communion could be administered to a Christian in 
person through bread only, and it came to be held by many that it 
was sufficient if given in one kind. For some time this doctrine was 
condemned as heretical ; but in 1414 at the Council of Constance the 
Church of Rome decreed that the sacred supper was to be from 
thenceforth administered to the laity in bread only, prohibiting 
communion to them in both elements, thus declaring that Christ’s 
direct ordinance as recorded in the Gospels, and which had been 
taught and observed by the apostles and their successors in the 
Church for fourteen centuries, was to be no longer obeyed, and that 
the decrees of Rome are superior to Christ’s words. From that time 
no lay member of the Church of Rome has been allowed to receive the 
cup, and every one who secedes from another Christian Church to that 
of Rome is from thenceforth deprived of receiving through the cup 
that remission of sin through the blood of Christ and the other 
promises Christ made in connection with it, saying, ‘Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him’ 
(John vi. 56). It is, moreover, to be carefully borne in mind that 
the two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are the only 
services in the Christian Church ordained by Christ Himself, and that 
whatever He commanded to be done in them cannot be omitted 
without sinful disobedience. 

Is there not, therefore, in the doctrine so insisted on, reason for 
doubt in the Church of Rome ? 

Secondly, That the Church of Rome continues to invent articles 
of faith unknown to the Apostles. Without travelling over the in- 
ventions of more distant times, within the last thirty years that 
Church has declared the immaculate conception of the Virgin and 
Papal infallibility to be articles of faith. 

No one can pretend to assert that either of these doctrines were 
known to or taught by the Apostles. It savours of the ridiculous for 
the followers of Rome to call theirs the old religion, when they know 
that some articles of their faith have only been made so within their 
own memory, and that they may be ordered to-morrow to accept 
others perhaps not more generally acceptable than the last. To 
preach a new article of faith is to preach a new gospel, and St. Paul, 
in Gal. i. 8, says, ‘If we or an angel from heaven preach any other 
gospel to you than that we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.’ 

Is there not in the doctrine so insisted on reason for doubt in the 
Church of Rome ? 

Thirdly, That the Church of Rome refuses to accept what the 
Church has decreed, and that, so long as she continues to do so, renders 
Christian unity impossible. By the 28th Canon of the Fourth General 

Vor. VI.—No. 34. 4B 
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Council, held at Chalcedon in the year 451; it is declared that the 
privileges conferred by the Fathers on the Church of Rome were 
granted on account of the imperial rank of that city, and that the 
Chureh of Constantinople, inasmuch as that city had become a new 
Rome, equally honoured in its Imperial Government and Senate, 
ought to have the same privileges in ecclesiastical concerns ; and 
the Eastern Bishops were accordingly by that canon placed under 
that See, and removed from Roman jurisdiction. 

The principle enacted in this canon, and the reasons given for its 
adoption, are important. It declares that the Church ought not to 
be under one supreme human governing authority, but that, on the 
contrary, every independent civil State is entitled to have an inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical government of its own. It is also clearly 
shown by this canon that the privileges till then exclusively enjoyed 
by the Church of Rome were granted only on account of the imperial 
rank of that city, mistress of the then civilised world, and for no 
other reason. The Church in the fifth century knew nothing of any 
particular authority belonging to the Bishop of ‘Rome as St. Peter's 
successor, nor of any of the other inventions adduced by that Church 
as reasons for the supremacy she persists in claiming. 

The refusal of the Church of Rome to accept this canon in no 
way affects its authority. No efforts could induce the Council to 
recede from the principle it established, and from that time the 
Eastern Church has been lawfully separated from and independent 
of Rome. The schismatic determination of Rome to insist on her 
supremacy, in defiance of the ruling of the Church, gave a fatal blow 
to Christian unity, and the Councils on which Rome relies for many 
of her errors, such as the Councils of Constance and Trent, were not 
Councils of the Universal Church, but of Rome only, and cannot, there- 
fore, be properly acknowledged to possess Catholic authority. 

The right to an independent ecclesiastical constitution given by 
the Church at Chalcedon to Constantinople, founded on its imperial 
rule, is, of course, applicable to all other States under similar condi- 
tions. The Churches of the Anglican Communion in England and 
the Colonies, in Scotland, Ireland, and the United States of America, 
are indépendent national Churches in accordance with the principle 
then established. Their independence in Church government in no 
way prevents unity of faith, while it is a great protection against the 
adoption of new doctrines. 

Was the Church wise in determining against allowing one su- 
preme ecclesiastical authority to continue, and become a necessary 
Christian institution, to which all ought to submit? This supremacy 
is what Rome especially contends for, and there is something in it 
which to many, who consider the matter superficially, is particularly 
attractive. Do not the matters opened in this paper show that the 
ruling of such a supreme authority has led to the adoption of false 
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doctrine, which under a wider principle of Church representation could 
never have occurred? If all Christian nations in the fifteenth century 
had had independent Church governments, and the Council of Con- 
stance been a Council of the Universal Church, communion in one kind 
could never have been carried in direct opposition to Christ’s words and 
ordinances, and it is hardly possible to conceive that any one of such 
independent Churches would have dared to make such a proposal. 
The desire to show that one supreme ecclesiastiai authority could rule 
anything it pleased was the reason for that decision at Constance, 
and the followers of the Church of Rome, kept generally in ignorance 
of the- ruling of the Council of Chalcedon, and being taught that 
their Church is supreme, and cannot err, are too ready to accept 
whatever she chooses to teach. If the Churches of the several nations 
of the Christian communion had been independent, and the Council 
of Trent been a general council, would its decrees have been such as 
were then agreed to? If Roman supremacy was not to be contended 
for, there would be no Jesuits; and now, in the nineteenth century, 
can anyone believe that under a representative Church system, such 
strange doctrines as the immaculate conception of the Virgin, or 
Papal infallibility, could ever have been even submitted to the deci- 
sion of a general council as articles of faith ? 

Is not the refusal to accept what the Church decreed at Chalcedon, 
which refusal has rendered the assembling since then of any General , 
Council of the Universal Church impossible, a reason for doubt in the 


Church of Rome ? 
REDESDALE. 
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‘IRISH POLITICS AND ENGLISH PARTIES. 


THERE are good grounds for believing that the approaching general 
election will show a more even balance of political parties than has 
been seen in any Parliament within the past thirty years. Neither 
Conservatives nor Liberals, except those who are wholly blinded by 
partisan spirit, can reckon upon securing a majority strong enough to 
defy opposition. Ofsuch majorities there have been many examples. 
Sir Robert Peel was supported in 1841 by a majority of 82; Lord 
Palmerston in 1857 by a majority of 85; Mr. Gladstone in 1868 by 
a majority of 112, and Mr. Disraeli in 1874 by a majority of 51. 
The party at present in power are, it may be presumed, under no 
illusions in this respect. They cannot hope to retain all, or nearly 
all, the ground they won nearly six years ago. Their shrewdest 
calculators will be well content if they lose fewer than thirty votes on 
a division. It is more than probable that they will lose many 
more. The reconquest of thirty seats by the Opposition would change 
the Conservative majority into a minority. On the other hand, 
Liberal estimates, though occasionally going far beyond thirty seats, 
must suffer a deduction, which Mr. Gladstone himself pointed out 
a year ago in the pages of this Review : ‘ The real majority (he wrote) 
of the Government should be measured, at the least, by a comparison 
with the Liberals alone, reckoning the Home Rulers neither way.’ 
But recent calculations of Liberal gains at the general election, 
placing the Government conjecturally in a minority of twenty or 
thirty, assume every Home Rule seat to be an addition to the Liberal 
strength. There are about sixty Home Rule members in the House 
of Commons, and their numbers are likely to be increased rather than 
diminished when Parliament is dissolved. Among these there are 
some well-known politicians who, except upon Home Rule and other 
Irish questions, are inclined to vote on the Conservative rather than 
on the Liberal side. Estimates which give the Liberals a majority of 
thirty, including the whole body of sixty or seventy Home Rulers, 
would dwindle very far below that level in practice. A majority 
so constituted would be less trustworthy, as the basis of a strong 
administration and a decided policy, than even a much smaller 
majority, if compact and well disciplined. 

The Liberals, it is evident, cannot, in the existing state of public 
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opinion, hope to have a majority at all, and the Conservatives, at the 
best, can only hope to have a very narrow majority, without the aid 
of the Home Rule party. It cannot be deemed any disparagement 
of the Home Rulers to apply to them the language which has been 
used of another party of independent politicians, the Peelites, by the 
most distinguished among them : 


They were like roving icebergs on which men could not land with safety, but 
with which ships might come into perilous collision. Their weight was too great 
not to count, but it counted first this way and then that. It is not alleged against 
them that their public conduct was dishonourable, but their political action was 
attended with much public inconvenience ; and even those who think they were 
enlightened statesmen may feel that the existence of these sensibly large segments 
of a representative chamber in a state of detachment from all the organisation of 
party acts upon the parliamentary vessel as a cargo of corn in bulk acts, in foul 
weather, on the trim of a ship at sea. 


When Mr. Gladstone was constrained to say this of the Peelites, he pro- 
bably was thinking quite as much of the Home Rulers. The disturbing 
influence in politics of these ‘segments in a state of detachment’ is 
most formidable when there is something approaching to an equili- 
brium of parties, and when no Government, Conservative or Liberal, 
can hope to be placed in power by the indisputable voice of the nation. 

Revolution and reaction are the bugbears of politics, but it may 
be confidently affirmed that neither revolution nor reaction has 
done, or is capable of doing, so much mischief. under English 
parliamentary institutions as a succession of weak administrations 
competing for the favour of an ‘independent’ body of politicians. 
Some theorists contend that an even balance of parties in the State is 
an advantage. They warn us of the evils which invariably follow the 
too triumphant success of any one party, the disregard for public 
opinion, the indifference towards the convictions of minorities, the 
disorganisation and the indiscipline, which brought disaster upon the 
Whigs in 1833-35, and upon the Liberals in 1870-74. They assert 
most truly that the co-operation of the motive and the regulative 
principles in the State is necessary to the efficient working of 
Parliamentary government, and that when the one overpowers the 
other the results are ruinous. But it is clear that when the moving 
and the checking powers precisely balance one another there can be 
no progress. When parties meet on a strict numerical equality, the 
initiative force is wanting without which legislation flags and 
administration halts. An equilibrium of parties might be endurable, 
however, if legislative torpor and administrative feebleness were the 
only consequences to be feared ; it is the moral laxity which it produces 
that is most fruitful in perplexities and perils. Stagnation of public 
business is in itself a danger; there is ‘some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.’ A feeble ministry pitted against a powerful Opposition 
must be tempted to strengthen itself by intrigues and promises. An 
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Opposition which sees power almost within reach will do much to 
gain even a few votes. In such a situation policy is necessarily 
shifting and unsettled, and the perturbations caused by an in- 
dependent body of politicians become more formidable. 

It is probable that after the coming general election all these 
conditions will present themselves, and that the next Parliament will 
present a close resemblance to the Parliaments of 1835 and 1837, 
But ‘ forewarned is forearmed ’—or ought to be. Excuses may be 
made for the conduct of the Whigs under Lord Melbourne’s 
Administration, which could not be pleaded in favour of the Liberals 
of the present day. The Conservatives were then saved from yielding 
to the demoralising influences of their position, in part by the 
accident of fortune which made a ‘transaction’ with O’Connell 
impossible, but chiefly by the cool and steady common sense of Sir 
Robert Peel. When Sir Robert Peel was overthrown, there were signs 
that a powerful section of the Conservatives were not unwilling to 
enter into a competition with the Whigs for the alliance of the Irish 
members. Open-handed gifts of public money were proposed, and 
some were actually bestowed with ruinous results. If the Liberals are 
warned by some disastrous episodes in their history as a party against 
the dangers of an insincere alliance with Irish separatists, the Con- 
servatives have no less reason to be on their guard against the 
temptations to purchase Irish support by indiscriminate largesses. It 
is true that a distinction must be made between these twe political 
perils. Both are serious, but the one far more than the other. The 
mitigated corruption from which some statesmen of high personal 
honour do not shrink when public expenditure is in question must be 
censured, but it is not to be placed on the same moral level with a 
compact which would make the national unity an object of political 
traffic. Lucan, comparing Curio’s guilt with that of the tyrants and 
demagogues of the time, sums up his condemnation in the words, 
‘ Emére omnes, hic vendidit urbem.’ A contrast as crushing might 
be drawn between the policy of winning over political aid by lavish 
expenditure, and the policy of compromise with the Home Rule 
demand. The repudiation of the one does not, however, involve 
the condonation of the other. Both are to be watched and resisted. 

The position of the present Government in the House of Commons 
is supposed to be secured by a permanent majority of some 50 
votes, but during the critical debates and divisions on the 
various phases of the Eastern Question and other branches of the 
‘Imperialist’ controversy the balance was turned against the Oppo- 
sition by from 70 to 130 votes. It came, in fact, to be assumed 

“that the normal majority for Ministers in 1877 and the following 
years was over 100. This was due mainly to the attitude assumed by 
the Home Rule members under the leadership of Mr. Butt. When 
the Home Rule party was formed, and Home Rule candidates 
carried a majority of the Irish constituencies at the election of 1874, 
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many Liberals believed that the farce of ‘ Independent Opposition ’ 
would soon be played out with the same dénowement as in 1852. It 
was calculated that the Conservatives could not make any concessions 
to the Home Rulers without compromising their support in England 
and in Ulster. The Liberals, while out of office, only needed to speak 
them fair— so it was assumed—and to hold out the prospect of a share 
of the spoils of office when the Tory rule should be happily over. 
Cautious overtures were made to Mr. Butt and his leading followers, 
and were peremptorily and openly rejected. A new Liberal Club was 
founded in St. James’s Street, of which the Home Rulers were invited 
to become members, and the ‘ whips’ of the Opposition were sent out 
in due course to the Home Rule party. Mr. Butt and his friends 
repelled these advances, and disclaimed any connection. with the 
Liberal organisation. It was evident that they would not be contented 
with the distant prospect of ‘ consideration’ in the event of the return 
of the Liberals to power. Whether they might have acted otherwise 
if the Liberals had been able to offer something more substantial and 
immediate may be matter for speculation. Asit was, Mr. Butt and his 
followers calculated—fairly enough from their own point of view— 
that since the Liberals could only bestow promises, to come due at an 
uncertain and distant date, nothing could be lost by insisting that 
those promises should involve a concession of the political principle 
on which the Home Rule movement was founded. Then was devised 
the ingenious plan of demanding from all candidates in English con- 
stituencies who had to appeal to many Irish electors a pledge, not 
blankly to support the Home Rule claim in Parliament, but to vote 
for an inquiry into that claim. It is possible that this device might 
have enabled the Home Rulers to boast at once of a larger amount of 
Liberal sympathy, had not Lord Hartington, soon after his assumption 
of the leadership of the Opposition, taken pains, in a speech delivered at 
Bristol, to speak his mind decidedly. He intimated that in his opinion 
there was little prospect of a Parliamentary coalition between the 
Liberals and the Home Rulers, and that there was no possibility of 
accepting the Home Rule demand even as a subject for discussion. Mr. 
Butt denounced this statement as a ‘ declaration of war,’ and the breach 
between the English and the Irish sections of the Opposition became, 
for the moment, complete. Still, from time to time, Liberal 
candidates were found, and even here and there a stray and unac- 
credited Conservative, who could not resist the temptation to secure the 
Irish vote by promising to support the proposed inquiry. The Irish 
Nationalist journals exulted over these ‘ conquests of English opinion,’ 
and entered into elaborate calculations to show the power of the Irish 
electors in the large towns of Great Britain. But the Liberal party 
as a body followed Lord Hartington’s advice, and did not attempt to 
renew a doubtful connection upon humiliating and ruinous terms. 
This was a situation in which the Home Rule party had abun- 
dant opportunities of showing the ‘detachment’ that was the secret 
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of their power. Neither party could reckon on their support, and both 
Liberals and Conservatives were given to understand that, if such 
support was to be purchased, a high political price would be exacted. 
The controversies about the Eastern Question arose, and the Liberal 
party were defeated in every pitched battle by majorities far exceeding 
the nominal superiority of the Government upon the returns of 1874, 
There were divisions among the Home Rulers, but, whether Mr. Butt 
or Mr. Parnell were in the ascendant, the result remained the. same. 
Was it to be unchanged by the general election? This has been, 
doubtless, the ‘inner thought’ of many politicians during the past 
eighteen months. There are many excellent Liberals, of various 
shades of opinion, who, like Tadpole and Taper—if a Tory parallel 
may be permitted—‘ never despair of the Republic’ so long as it seems 
probable that the opposite party may be turned out. It is not from 
such, however, that we are to look for a robust faith in their own prin- 
ciples. Mr. Fawcett’s emphatic declaration that it would be better 
for the Liberal party to remain in opposition till the youngest 
member of it has grown grey rather than come to a compromise with 
Home Rule, strikes them as unintelligible, insane, and almost. blas- 
phemous. Lord Hartington’s reserve perplexes them. Yet, as they 
say, ‘something must be done.’ Without the Irish vote in the English 
boreugh constituencies, there is not much present chance of diminish- 
ing the Ministerial majority. Without the Irish vote in the House of 
Commons, even after a moderately successful campaign, there could be 
no hope of turning out the Ministry. The municipal elections were at 
hand ; the Government might at any moment resolve to appeal 
to the country. Such was the position in which the most remarkable 
conversions to the necessity for an inquiry into the Home Rule claim 
were effected. There had been previous instances of the kind, some 
of them dating as far back as the general election of 1874, but asa 
dissolution was visibly drawing near, the Liberal converts to Home 
Rule grew more numerous, and, what is still more significant, began to 
be taken from a different class. It was not surprising that unknown 
candidates, without any public character to lose, and without much 
hope of success in their political adventures, should accept the formula 
so skilfully devised to suit their case. But when politicians like Mr. 
William Rathbone in Liverpool and Mr. Samuel Morley in Bristol 
have pronounced themselves in the same sense, the tendency cannot 
be dismissed with contemptuous indifference. It is a grave danger 
when men of weight and credit are tempted to barter pledges with 
the avowed enemies of national unity. The danger, however, does 
not so much threaten the State as the party which hopes to profit 
by such a course of double-dealing. 
It was said of O’Connell that 


He, like Lysander, never deemed it sin 
To eke the lion’s with the fox's skin ; 
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and the Irish Nationalist party has, ever since his time, been distin- 
guished by its artful political strategy. The device of asking English 
and Scotch members to vote not for Home Rule, but for an inquiry 
into Home Rule, was worthy of O’Connell. The elastic demand can 
be adapted to uneasy consciences, and may be admitted—so the 
Home Rule advocates contend—without conceding anything specific. 
Yet it is to be observed that every adhesion to the proposal for a 
Home Rule inquiry is paraded in Ireland as a victory over English 
prejudice, and as an incentive to further efforts on the part of the 
Irish Nationalists. Mr. Rathbone and Mr. Morley and other English 
Liberals must have regard to the obvious and immediate consequences 
of their declarations. It is neither wise nor courageous for them to 
close their eyes to the interpretation which will be placed upon their 
conduct, both in Ireland and in England, and to trust to the restrain- 
ing power of their leaders, and still more of their opponents, to save 
them from themselves. We often read in the police reports of at- 
tempted suicides, who are careful to make their appalling and precipi- 
tate bounds towards bridge-parapets only when they are within the 
reach of a policeman’s rescuing arm. But the process is sufficiently 
risky, as is the recklessness in politics of those who count on being pre- 
served from the most mischievous results of their folly by the interven- 
tion, even if it be angry and impatient, of their political adversaries. 

Of all the English members or candidates—the great majority of 
them Liberals, but two or three of them Conservatives—who have 
secured the Home Rule vote by taking the required pledge, 
very few have admitted the validity of the Home Rule claim. 
On being pressed, nine out of ten of them confess, publicly or 
privately, that they expect from the inquiry a refutation of the 
Home Rulers’ arguments and the collapse of the separatist movement. 
They do not take into account the fact that their adhesion will not be 
interpreted in this non-natural sense by the majority of the Irish 
people. The Nationalists in Ireland declare, with obvious truth and 
force, that every English politician who takes the Home Rule pledge 
strengthens the hands and stimulates the hopes of Irish separatism. 
This would be manifestly the case with other elementary issues of 
policy. The vast majority of the people of the United Kingdom are 
determined not to break up the Union, as they are determined not to 
be tempted into a return to Protection or into a breach of faith with the 
public creditor. But there are those among us who detest Free Trade as 
heartily as Mr. Parnell detests the Union, and there are those also who 
would deal as roughly as Cobbett would have done with the national 
debt. The ‘ Reciprocitarians’ are already calling for an inquiry into 
the working of Free Trade, and if the hard times should continue the 
‘ Repudiationists’ may call very soon for an inquiry into the burden 
of the public indebtedness. Can any one doubt what would be the 
effect of meeting such a cry with a promise to concede inquiry ? 
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Have not the Liberal party justly denounced even slight signs of doubt 
and pliancy in Mr. Chaplin and other friends of the agricultural 
interest when the effect of free trade is debated? But the mischief 
would certainly be no less in the case of Home Rule, if a large section 
of the Opposition were to vote for an inquiry without, satisfying them- 
selves that there was any possibility of granting the demand. 

This is not,.the place to argue the question of Home Rule. Some 
ingenious pleas for that revolutionary measure have been lately put 
forward, though: none which fairly meet the conclusive reason against 
it, in the minds of Englishmen at any rate. That reason is that the 
federalists have never been able to offer any assurance of finality for 
the system they advocate. The separatist feeling in Ireland appa- 
rently goes much deeper than the relations which would be modified 
by a federal partition of powers, and, if this be so, a local legislature 
would be merely an entrenchment from which the English connection 
would be attacked by more advanced Nationalists. Weare asked, also, 
to trust to the moderation and good sense of the Home Rule leaders. 
In an Irish Parliament, however, not only would Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Mitchell Henry most. probably have to give way to Mr. Parnell and 
My. Biggar, but-the latter would find successful rivals in ‘ex-Fenians’ 
or ‘ex-rebels.’. It is proposed that Ireland should contribute a 
stipulated proportion of the Imperial expenditure, but can any one 
doubt, after the-recent anti-rent agitation, that, when there was the 
slightest pressure. of distress, this contribution would be refused? 
The Imperial Parliament, cut off from all direct communication with 
the Irish people, would have ne means of enforcing the compact, 
except by civil war; and, whatever may be said in disparagement of 
the existing relation between Ireland and the Imperial Government, 
it must be remembered that civil war has never visited Ireland since the 
Union, unless we may dignify by that name the ludicrously abortive in- 
surrections of 1848 and 1867. For these and other reasons, the proposal 
that Home Rule, should be conceded appears to almost all Englishmen, 
including those..who profess themselves willing to vote for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, absurd and suicidal. This is still the avowed convic- 
tion of Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster, in spite of the fact that they 
patronise candidates who have swallowed the Home Rule pledge. Lord 
Hartington, speaking at Newcastle on the 19th of September, said : — 


When Mr. Parnell tells the Whigs, as he ventured to tell them the other day, 
that when they come into power there will be another method which will be applied 
to them—if he means that we shall be ready to purchase his support or the support 
of any section of Parliament by concessions which we think fatal to the integrity 
of the Empire, I can only repeat now, in the last year of this Parliament, what I 
said in its first Session—that I believe that those statesmen who should. be so rash 
and so foolish as to offer any concession of this description would thereby condemn 
themselves to lasting exclusion from office. 


These, are ‘brave words,’ and scarcely less brave were Mr. Forster's 
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words last month at Leeds. No Liberal of mark speaks in any other 
sense, yet the process of conversion among the rank and file is not 
stayed, nor is it even perceptibly discouraged. 

How are these facts to be explained? The public opinion of the 
country is resolutely set against Home Rule. No Liberal journal, no 
Liberal politician of consideration, ventures to argue in its favour 
any more than in favour of reciprocity or repudiation. Nevertheless, 
the Irish Nationalist organs enumerate with pardonable pride the 
conquests they have made wherever the Irish vote is powerful, and it 
is noted as significant that the most pliant candidates appear to be on 
the best possible terms with the rigorously virtuous chiefs. It may be 
observed that since Lord Hartington’s speech at Newcastle, which the 
Home Rulers hastened to denounce, Mr. Albert Grey, the candidate 
in whose interest the leader of the Opposition had visited Tyneside, 
has sought another constituency. Sir William Harcourt made a 
dashing onslaught upon the Tories in Liverpool and the neighbour- 
hood, but he did not say a word upon a subject so important as the 
compact between the Liberals and the Home Rulers which was 
ratified by Mr. Rathbone’s promise to support the Home Rule inquiry. 
Again, during the campaign at Manchester, in which Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Bright took part, on the eve of the municipal elections, there 
was silence respecting the alliance to which Mr. Jacob Bright, the 
Liberal member for Manchester, had long before acceded, and which 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, the Liberal candidate for Salford, had lately advo- 
cated, A day or two before Mr. Forster protested at Leeds that the 
Liberals would never strive to obtain office by ‘ any compromise of 
the Union of the three kingdoms,’ Mr. Barron, one of the members 
for Leeds (with whom Mr. Gladstone is to be ‘run’ at the coming 
general election) had reiterated his assurances of fidelity to his Home 
Rule pledges. Indeed, at every one of the recent Liberal demonstra- 
tions, at. Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and elsewhere, the Liberal 
members or candidates who have promised to vote for the Home Rule 
Committee, or who, like Sir Wilfrid Lawson, have voted for it, 
have been most active and conspicuous. On the Ist of November 
they had their reward. The municipal elections showed that the 
Liberals, in most of the great towns, had obtained the support of the 
Trish voters. Mr. Rathbone’s pledge had its effect in Liverpool, Mr. 
Amnqld’s advocacy was repaid in Salford, and similar results were 
achieved in Bristol, Leeds, and other municipalities. These victories 
were welcomed as a foretaste of the triumph which awaited the 
Opposition at the general election, and few exulting Liberals cared 
too closely to scrutinise the means by which they had been won. 

It is important here to quote the terms of the resolution to which so 
many Liberals have now subscribed. On the 24th of April, 1877, Mr. 
Shaw moved in the House of Commons for a select committee ‘ to in- 
quire into the nature, extent, and grounds of the demand made by a 
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large proportion of the Irish people for the restoration to Ireland of an 
Irish Parliament to control the internal affairs ofthat country.’ It is 
apparent from this resolution that arguments, tending to prove 
the urgency of many reforms which Ireland may with good reason 
demand, are irrelevant when advanced to justify an English Liberal in 
supporting the Home Rulers’ claim. The truth is that both those 
who ask and those who give the pledge cherchent wn biais. They 
deal by preference with ambiguous language, and each side believes 
that it can get the better of the other when the turn of the game 
comes. In 1833 and 1834, when O'Connell brought forward his 
Repeal resolution in the first reformed Parliament, he attempted to 
confuse the issue by similar means. He moved in April 1834 for ‘a 
select committee to inquire and report on the means by which the 
destruction of the Irish Parliament was effected; on the effects of 
that measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers in husbandry and 
operatives in manufactures in England; and on the probable con- 
sequences of continuing the legislative union between both countries.’ 
O’Connell insisted on ‘justice’ and ‘redress,’ and some English 
politicians, while condemning Repeal, were willing to vote for inquiry, 
without considering, as Macaulay pointed out in one of the most 
effective of his speeches, that the words ‘ redress’ and ‘ justice’ when 
used by O’Connell meant something altogether different from the 
same words when used by his English allies. 

It is likely that the adoption in many cases of the Home Rule pledge 
has been brought about by the working of the Birmingham form of 
party organisation. It would be unreasonable to expect from the local 
politicians, whose business it is to get together party majorities in the 
municipal wards, an enlarged view of political responsibilities. Ifthe 
Irish voters can be enlisted here and there by something seemingly so 
vague and harmless as a contingent promise to vote for a Home Rule 
Committee, what objection can there be, these good people urge, to 
giving it? If it be blankly refused by the sitting member or the 
expectant candidate, the results of the organisation will be endangered, 
the Irish voters will ‘ bolt,’ and the municipal as well as the parlia- 
mentary elections will be put in peril. If it be granted, what, after 
all, can come of it, when not only the whole Conservative party, but 
the Liberal leaders and nine-tenths of the Liberal party, are resolutely 
opposed to it? With such arguments as these weak and well-meaning 
politicians are overborne by the active and obscure wire-pullers who 
have acquired almost a monopoly of political influence in the large 
urban constituencies. The Irish Home Rulers are gladdened by the 
news of successive adhesions to what is represented as their cause, 
and they are encouraged to prolong and exaggerate an agitation 
which must be, as all Englishmen are convinced, not less abortive 
than the Repeal movement. This, however, is not all. If public 
opinion in England were once impressed with the belief that the 
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main body of the Liberals were likely to sanction any projects for 
giving Ireland a separate legislature, the Liberal party would be 
probably excluded from power for a generation. But, even without 
making any such extreme assumption, it may be shown that an alli- 
ance which cannot be sincere, because it rests upon ambiguities, would 
be disastrous to the moral character and reputation of all concerned 
in it, and would involve a lasting degradation of party government in 
this country. 

The attitude of the Liberals towards the Home Rulers, if many 
Liberal seats should be won in England and Scotland at the general 
election as the late municipal victories were won in Liverpool and 
Salford, will not be easily reconciled with dignity, or discipline, or 
good faith. Lord Hartington, as we have seen, has repeatedly 
declared that nothing will induce him to make concessions to the 
Irish separatists, but will his followers be bound by his limitations of 
Liberal policy ? Among other Liberal leaders there has been a more 
or less discreet silence :— 


Le silence est l’esprit des sots 
Et l’une des vertus du sage : 


and we may interpret it either way. Then in the rear, but pushing 
stoutly to the front, are the politicians who have accepted the Home 
Rule Shibboleth and the ‘ advanced Liberals,’ who are not inspired with 
any passionate loyalty towards the Union. It must not be forgotten 
that the last-mentioned party, in close alliance with the ‘ energetic’ sec- 
tion of the Home Rulers, brought Lord Hartington round, with singular 
rapidity of movement, to its views upon the question of the ‘cat.’ In 
this situation public opinion will naturally be unwilling to trust merely 
to the occasional enunciation of high moralsentiments on the part of 
eminent personages. The Liberal leaders will be expected to give 
clear and unmistakable proof, by acts as well as words, that they have 
no leaning towards Home Rule. The Irish demand will be rejected 
more emphatically than ever, and the Irish Nationalists will cry out 
as they did forty years ago, with no less show of reason, against a 
breach of Liberal faith. If the Liberals come into power with a 
majority of thirty or even forty, counting all the Home Rulers on 
their side, how long will it be before the inevitable rupture ensues ? 
It will be well for Liberal statesmen if in that crisis they have only 
to fear Parliamentary defeat, and are not discredited in the sight of 
the country by desperate efforts to avert their fall. 

It is idle to affirm that there is no such alliance, and therefore 
that there cannot be any breach of it. In 1833 and 1834 O’Connell 
and his ‘ tail’ were openly hostile to. the Whigs. The vituperation 
levelled at English statesmen of both parties, with which Parlia- 
mentary obstruction and the land agitation have recently made us 
familiar, is tame compared with the ferocity of the invective which 
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O’Connell poured upon Lord Grey, the venerated chief of the Whig 
party, the popular idol of the Reform Bill struggle, a political leader 
whose position was unique. We must remember who and what Lord 
Grey was, to understand the effect produced by O’Connell’s attack 
upon the head of the ‘weak and wicked administration ’ immediately 
before the retirement of Lord Grey. ‘ Is it just,’ he wrote, ‘ that Ireland 
should be insulted and trampled on, merely because the insanity of 
the wretched old man who is at the head of the Ministry developes itself 
in childish hatred and maniac contempt of the people of Ireland?’ He 
charged the ‘insane dotard’ with being governed principally by a 
passion to ‘ procure for his family and relations the greatest possible 
quantity of the public spoil,’ and so on. It is not too much to say 
that every Whig in England felt these furious phrases to be a personal 
outrage of the most detestable kind. Yet, afew months later, when the 
Conservatives were in office, and Parliament was about to be dissolved, 
the Whigs were bandying compliments, and something more, with the 
* Liberator.’ 

The dissolution of 1835 did not secure a majority for the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, but it left the Whigs dependent upon the 
support of the O’Connellites, numbering some forty members of the 
House of Commons. The election of Speaker showed a majority 
for the united Opposition of ten; the vote upon the Church Tempo- 
ralities Appropriation clause a majority of twenty-seven. Sir Robert 
Peel resigned, and Lord Melbourne came into office. It had been 
known beforehand that the Whigs could only keep their places by 
securing the support of the Repealers. Negotiations were opened with 
O’Connell ; his denunciations of the Union, his insulting language 
towards Lord Grey, his invectives against the ‘base, bloody, and 
brutal Whigs,’ were conveniently buried in oblivion. Interviews and 
discussions followed, which ended, according to popular belief, in the 
‘Lichfield House compact.’ The Whigs and the Repealers alike 
denied that any ‘compact’ atall existed. But though, perhaps, no 
contract in a form of words was adopted, the understanding was com- 
plete. O’Connell was to support the Ministry, and the Ministry were to 
content O’Connell. How the experiment ended is matter of history. 
The O’Connellites grudgingly fulfilled their part of the bargain for five 
years, though with increasing discontent and clamour. But the Whig 
Ministry soon perceived that in undertaking to satisfy O’Connell they 
had engaged in a labour of the Danaides. They had pledged themselves 
to the impossible, and they had soon to pay the penalty of their rashness. 
O’Connell, to do him justice, was throughout perfectly candid in this 
matter, as candid as Mr. Parnell himself. In 1836 he explained his 
policy of alliance with the Whigs ina letter to the electors of Kil- 
kenny: ‘I will take my instalment, however small, at any time, and 
then go on for the balance. I realise for Ireland all I can get, and 
having got part I am then better able to seek the rest.’ It was this 
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which alarmed the English people, and slowly undermined the Admin- 
istration. The Whigs could not satisfy O’Connell, but they threw sops 
either of policy or patronage to his party from time to time, and 
fought off aslong as they could the final scramblefor Repeal. Lord John 
Russell, a8 usual, quoted a bit of eloquent and probably thought- 
less mischief from Mr. Fox, who had said, it seems, that ‘the only 
way of governing Ireland was to please Ireland,’ and to ‘ have the whole 
Irish: government regulated by Irish notions and Irish prejudices.’ 
Ireland governed according to ‘ Irish ideas’ was thus a policy invented 
and essayed before Mr. Gladstone’s time. O’Connell contended that, 
if this meant anything at all, it meant Repeal. The Whigs shuffled 
and demurred. England began to distrust them, and Ireland to be 
dissatisfied with the glaring discrepancies between their promises and 
their performances. So it came to pass that in 1839 the Whig majority, 
including the Repealers, had dwindled to 5. Less than a year later 
O’Connell openly broke with the Whigs, and founded the Repeal Asso- 
ciation in Dublin. In 1841 Parliament was dissolved; and Sir 
Robert Peel returned to power with a majority of upwards of eighty 
over all his opponents, Whigs, Radicals, and MRepealers taken 
together. ; 

' The moral of this chapter of history needs no interpretation. A 
Liberal government which accepts the responsibilities of office upon the 
faith of an understanding with a party like the Repealers or the 
Home Rulers builds its power upon the sands. If the Liberals do not 
succeed in obtaining a working majority without reckonitig the Home 
Rule vote, it will be the part of wisdom to decline a public duty they 
have not the means of efficiently and honourably discharging. To 
count upon the Home Rulers as steady supporters of a Liberal 
Administration would be an act of folly comparable only to that of 
the man who should calculate in the present day upon receiving the 
nominal rental from his Irish estates, and should regulate his expen- 
diture accordingly. Lord Hartington and other Liberal Ministers 
may deny, as emphatically as Lord Melbourne denied in 1835, the 
existence of any arrangement with the Irish vote, but facts, as before, 
will be stronger than words. The Liberals will be in power, by the 
grace of Mr. Shaw, or Mr. Parnell, or Mr. Michael Davitt, or the Na- 
tionalist hero of the day, whoever he may be, and we are warned before- 
hand that ‘ Nothing for nothing ’ is to be the political watchword of the 
future. Can anything more humiliating or more hopeless be 
imagined than the endeavours of a Liberal government to keep the 
Home Rulers quiet by dribbling out concessions, and to avoid alarming 
English opinion by conceding too much? It is certain that the 
experiment must end, as that of the Whig-Repeal alliance of 1835- 
40 ended, in the outbreak of angry distrust in Great Britain and of 
exasperated disappointment in Ireland. But the explosion is likely to 
come sooner. In 1835 there were many concessions to be made in 
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Ireland as to which Liberal opinion in England was agreed ; there are 
now few reforms of any importance, none probably which would deeply 
move the Irish mind, that could be attempted by a Liberal Ministry in 
Ireland. Moreover, we have at present to deal with the Liberal 
English and Scotch members who have promised to vote for the 
Home Rule motion, and who in some critical time may be pushed 
still further by their masters of the ‘ Caucuses.’ This danger hardly 
existed forty years ago. It is visible and closely watched to day, and 
it will quicken popular misgivings when (if ever) Liberal Ministers 
and Home Rule leaders are seen chaffering over an endless series of 
unsatisfactory bargains. It is impossible that Liberal statesmen 
should not lose character and credit in this false position. Their 
overthrow, whether they resolve to move hastily or to halt abruptly, 
would be certain and speedy. 

A Liberal disaster, thus caused, would leave the field open for a 
possibly dangerous development of Conservative policy towards Ireland 
and the Irish vote in Parliament. This can be most effectually en- 
countered by the assertion of those manly principles of self-reliance 
which were once deemed to be the essence of Liberalism. Yet, per- 
haps, a weak Liberal Ministry might be tempted as easily as a weak 
Conservative Ministry into a semi-Socialist dabbling in public works 
and ‘ State aid’ to various Irish interests. At any rate the risk of 
Conservative weakness in this regard would be increased if the re- 
straining power of Liberalism were impaired by the downfall of a 
Liberal Ministry and the discredit of Liberal government in Ireland. 
There are indications, in some influential quarters, that upon a con- 
venient occasion the policy of the Galway packet contract would be 
tried once more. Relief works in periods of distress, expenditure 
on waste lands, construction of railways, arterial drainage, fishery 
grants, and, last but not least, the purchase of their holdings for 
peasant cultivators, have all been suggested as proper applications of 
public money in Ireland. Mr. Fawcett’s warning should not be for- 
gotten by those who so lightly suggest these enterprises. Whether 
it be wise or not that the State should assist private individuals and 
undertakings, it is clear that the assistance must come directly out of 
increased taxation. The State has no accumulation of capital to 
spend on these objects. Every penny of its income is allocated to 
present needs, and the universal cry is for a reduction of the tax- 
payers’ burdens. When Mr. Bright suggests that five millions or so 
might be spent upon buying up Irish estates and dividing them among 
Irish peasants, he is really calling for the imposition of new taxes for 
this purpose. It is true there is the Irish Church surplus, which has 
already done infinite mischief by being dangled before the eyes of 
various Irish interests, but of this little now remains unappropriated. 
Probably not much more than five millions sterling will be realised 
altogether, and it is possible there may be serious losses upon the 
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lands sold to tenants. The grant of a million to the Intermediate 
Schools will be followed probably by a grant of a million and a half to 
the new University, while 1,300,000/. has been practically hypothecated 
for the pensions of the National School teachers. There is left about 
1,250,000/., which will not go far among the multitude of claimants. 

It appears, therefore, that a Parliamentary alliance between the 
Liberals and the Home Rulers would be directly disastrous to 
Liberalism, and indirectly to Conservatism. How is it to be avoided ? 
Lord Hartington may say that he has done his part, and no more 
certainly is to be expected from the other Liberal leaders. It rests with 
the constituencies themselves to permit or to prohibit the alliance. 
If the electors, without distinction of party, were to vote, and declare 
their intention of voting, against any candidates, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, who should enter into a compromise with Home Rule, English 
parties would be promptly brought round to the position they occupied 
at the date of Lord Hartington’s Bristol speech in 1875. The Liberal 
managers may be distressed at the loss of their supposed conquests, 
but the gain, it has been shown, would be worse than illusory. It is 
possible, also, that the power of the Home Rule electors in Great 
Britain has been over-estimated. Mr. Sullivan, who ought to be 
acquainted with the facts, calculated that in 1877 there were 170,000 
Irish electors in all the cities and towns of this island.' But in the 
same year the urban constituencies of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land contained, according to a Parliamentary return, no fewer than 
1,717,000 electors. Admitting that every Anglo-Irish voter is a 
determined Home Ruler, which is notoriously not the case, the 
Home Rule vote does not constitute one-tenth of the entire electorate. 
To conciliate this fraction, while alienating and alarming the mass of 
the English people, would be a tactical blunder, so gross that no 
statesman could be guilty of it, unless he were deluded by the vain 
hope of keeping each party in ignorance of his transactions with 
the other. 

Epwarp D. J. Wizson. 


Postscript.—Since the above was written, the Irish arrests have 
occurred. I do not think they materially affect the attitude of either 
party towards the Irish vote. But the following observations by Mr. 
Parnell, in a speech delivered in Dublin on the 21st of November, 
deserve attention :— 

We have been told, indeed, by some English Liberal journals, that the Liberal 
party of England are going to support the maintenance of police rule in Ireland. 
Well, I tell the Liberal party of England that it had better beware how it tramples 
on the convictions of the Irish people. The Liberal party in England which 
refuses to uphold that Constitution in Ireland does not deserve the help of Ireland 
in upholding the English Constitution; and we will let Lord Beaconsfield and 
Company continue to plunder the British taxpayer as long as the British taxpayer 
likes, unless the Liberal party come to their senses as regards the rights of the 


people of this country. 
ad ' New Ireland, vol. ii. p. 414. 
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A PLEA FOR THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Mr. Lecky, in his History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
censures the reigns of the first two Georges for the withdrawal of 
Government. patronage from literature. Among other instances he 
gives of the cold shade under which men of letters were allowed to 
languish, ‘is Tobias Smollett. ‘Smollett,’ laments Mr. Lecky, ‘ was 
compelled to degrade his noble genius to unworthy political libels, 
and, at-last, after a life which was one long struggle for bread, died 
in utter poverty in a foreign land.’ Our age has to blame Sir Robert 
Walpole and the Duke of Newcastle for the works their neglect 
compelled Smollett to undertake even more than for the possible 
Peregrine Pickles and Roderick Randoms it has lost us. To 
Smollett’s Continuation of Hume, and the book trade which 
tyrannically forced it upon several much-enduring generations of 
readers, must be imputed the extraordinary superstition that the 
eighteenth century is the most level and monotonous tract of English 
history. Students of morals, of theology, of politics, of the belles 
lettres know what a delusion this is; but men generally, even when 
they are readers, are very far from students. It would seem to most 
persons a paradox, but it would be simple truth, to say that the 
eighteenth century would be the best period from which to begin 
the study of the history of England. The real difficulty is that the 
century is too rich in phases, and that no sooner is attention con- 
centrated on one problem of which the age promises a solution than 
another and yet another present themselves. Yet this is the century 
which a multitude of people would pronounce barren. The reigns 
are supposed to be without human interest which saw to their close 
the careers of Bolingbroke and Chatham, which had moralists like 
Butler and Johnson, preachers like Whitefield, an economist like 
Adam Smith, metaphysicians like Hume and Berkeley, jurists like 
Hardwicke and Mansfield, a musician like Handel, an actor like 
Garrick, poets in verse or prose, or both, like Sterne and Goldsmith, 
novelists like Richardson, and Fielding, and Smollett, a historian 
like Gibbon, a satirist like Swift, a leader of society like Chesterfield, 
and an administrator like Walpole. So far from being monotonous, 
never was there an age fuller of variety and contrasts. Jacobitism 
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and sneers at the Divine Right, Deism and the theology of the 
October Club, face each other elsewhere than in the character of St. 
John; the church rears at once a Warburton and a Wesley. Par- 
liament acknowledges the sovereignty, now of a Walpole, now of.a: 
Pitt. Country:gentlemen believe that absolution by an Episcopalian) 
is essential to salvation, and the immortality of the soul dependent on 
the intervention of a bishop, yet expect their chaplains to rise with 
the entrance of the pastry, and to marry their wives’ waiting maids, 
or worse ; passive obedience is taught as an article of faith, but the 
heir of the king de jure marches through England and gathers 
searcely a recruit to his standard; women are whipped at the cart 
tail, or publicly burnt to death by the executioner, and Pope is the 
poet of society. We may be well satisfied that our lives are set in 
smoother places than an age which shot Byng for an error of judg- 
ment, and connived for a dozen years at the wholesale purchase by a 
minister of Parliamentary votes, which sat by turns at the feet of 
Hume and of Wesley, believing now in evil spirits, and now in no 
spirit at all; in which young gentlemen thought it a merry jest to 
bore out the eyes of quiet wayfarers with their fingers, and wrecking 
was a vocation; but the period, at all events, cannot be supposed 
tame and unrelieved by incident, except by those who survey it at 
such a distance that it becomes a catalogue of names. 

- The interest of the eighteenth century has suffered in comparison 
with other periods of English history, partly because it presents 
none vf those epochs which belong to constitutional history in the 
making, and yet more that its life is so complex, and has so many 
centres of interest as to appear a confused maze to casual observers. 
Not merely does the array of Catholicism against Protestantism lend 
wity to the reign of Elizabeth, but even its literature has a oneness 
of its own, which makes Marlowe throw light on Shakespeare, and the 
prose of Bacon enable us to measure the stately rhythm of Ben 
Jonson’s verse. The battle of privilege against prerogative is the 
keynote to the reign of the first Charles. The dreary degradation 
of England under his son has its special interest too, that we hear 
through its hollowness the arming of the nation for the last and 
triumphant vindication of its liberties. England had happily no 
such mortal combats to wage in the eighteenth century. Anne 
respected the constitution, and the Georges had neither the power 
nor the will to assail it. Abroad hopes were cherished of restoring 
the Stuarts, but the Foreign Powers which adopted their cause used 
them as a mere wheel in a complicated machinery which was de- 
signed with a view much more to Continental than to English 
Politics. Readers look upon even the brilliant campaigns of Marl- 
borough with something of the same disgust at their supposed 
futility from an English point of view as did Harley and St. John. 
The alliances in the next two reigns with or against France, and with 

4c2 
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or against Austria, seem to most Englishmen now, as they did to 
most Englishmen at the times they were contracted, simple devices 
for wasting English money for the benefit of Dutchmen or Han- 
overians. The Septennial Act appears no more than a temporary 
device for preventing the election of a Tory House of Commons, and 
Excise Bills, Toleration Acts, and Marriage Acts, show like measures 
of parochial legislation by the side of the Test and Habeas Corpus 
Acts of the previous century. 

But it is not only that in the eighteenth century the English Con- 
stitution has reached the harbour, and the excitement as well as the 
terror of the tempest is matter of the past ; the century as a century 
loses in historical interest far more from having so many different 
points of interest that everyone can pick out what he chooses and 
leave the rest as lumber. The student of the art of war has in the 
career of Marlborough and Frederick the Great a vein he can work 
without concerning himself with the tortuous intrigues of Harley, or 
the place-mongering of Newcastle and Bute. The metaphysician 
can pit the theologians in whom Queen Caroline delighted against 
each other, without bestowing a thought on the miracles of political 
management by which Walpole was converting a nation with a 
majority of its population still loyal to the cause of the Pretender, 
Old or Young, into the most absolute faith that the House of Hanover 
had reigned from before the Conquest. The Methodist, as he traces 
the crusade the authors of his creed led against latitudinarian and 
moral theology, is hardly conscious that Pitt was rivalling Demo- 
sthenes in the House of Commons, and adding Canada and India 
to the British Empire. The novel reader, as he dwells on the sorrows 
of Clarissa Harlowe, or the adventures of Joseph Andrews, or even 
the barbed experiences of Gulliver, does not pause to consider what 
a flood of light on contemporary society is shed by the first two, 
and on contemporary politics by the last. Only the student who 
regards the century as a whole, in its letters, its philosophy, its 
divinity, and its politics, knows how completely they illustrate each 
other, and that all considered together would present a microcosm of 
national life in which might be discerned not only what England was 
in the days of Bolingbroke and Walpole, but what it had been in the 
days of Laud, and was to be in those of Canning and Peel. 

Certain periods of history are like watersheds. It is possible to 
see in them currents flowing down into the plains on either side. 
The eighteenth century is one of those periods. ‘ Therein lies its 
special value to students of history, and also perhaps the secret of 
the repulsion it exercises on those who are not. The mass of the 
people still revered the dogmas which had been living realities in the 
seventeenth century; their rulers repeated them; but protests had 
already begun to be raised against them ; and means had been found 
to nullify their practical effect. The Test Act remained in force. 
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In vain Swift mocked, and Speaker Onslow deplored, a law which, as 
Cowper complained,— 






. made the symbols of atoning grace, 
An office key, a picklock to a place. 







Yet though the Act was on the Statute-Book its operation was 
neutralised. Whig Parliaments and Ministers rejected by over- 
whelming majorities proposals for its repeal; but they passed 
annual Indemnity Acts which rendered it nugatory. The Act which 
punished witchcraft with death was repealed in 1736, but five persons, 
according to Dr. Parr, had been executed for this imaginary crime 
at Northampton so late as 1722; the lower classes clung to their 
belief in witches ; and the early Methodist preachers vaunted their 
rescues of the victims of demoniacal possession. Henry Pelham 
passed in 1755 an Act for legalising naturalisation of Jews; it had 
been introduced first in the House of Lords, and had there received 
the assent of the bishops; but Conservative members complained 
that Ministers were welcoming a people that, as soon as they had 
obtained power through the elevation of Queen Esther, used it to 
‘put to death in two days 76,000 of those whom they were pleased 
to call their enemies without either judge or jury.’ The fear of 
another Feast of Purim was so great that Mr. Pelham had, in 1756, 
to repeal the law. An Act passed in the reign of George the First 
forbade Popish recusants to come within ten miles of London, and gave 
them the alternative, on their refusal to recant Catholicism, of exile 
ordeath. But such laws were enacted more to keep up the tradition 
of English irreconcilability with Rome than from any serious thought 
of putting them in operation in England. While Parliament menaced 
the believers in Transubstantiation with death, the clergy preached 
aGospel of which it might have been much more truly said than 
was alleged by Whitefield of Tillotson, that it had ‘as little of true 
Christianity as the religion of Mahomet.’ Wilson was evangelising 
the Isle of Man, and Butler reconciling faith and reason; at the 
same time the minister who controlled the ecclesiastical patronage 
of England for nearly a generation laid it down as his principle of 
selection, that he ‘ would no more employ a man to govern and influence 
the clergy who did not flatter the parsons, than he would make a 
man chancellor who was constantly complaining of the grievances 
of the bar, and threatening to rectify the abuses of Westminster 
Hall.” The same minister had a fine taste for art, and understood 
obscenity to be equivalent to wit. The kingdom was yearly growing 
in wealth ; but the poor-rates and the amount of able-bodied pauper- 
ism kept steadily increasing. It was growing in general intelligence, 
yet Whitefield found close to Bristol, the second city in the empire, 
a population of many thousands ‘ sunk in the most brutal ignorance 
and vice, and entirely excluded from the ordinances of religion.’ 
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‘Crime was so rampant. that, wrote Horace Walpole, ‘ one is forced 
to travel even at noon as if one were going to battle.’.. Drunkenness 
had so lost shame that retailers of gin were in the habit of painting 
announcements outside their houses that men could be made drunk 
for a penny, dead drunk for twopence, and should have straw for 
nothing.’ Past the middle of the century a panic was: aroused by 
the reform of the calendar, and people thought they had_ been 
robbed of eleven days of life. In the meantime Clarke was popular 
ising the philosophy of Newton, and Berkeley sounding the depths of 
metaphysics. 

The nation had not awoke to the calls of philanthropy; it 
eould give 100,000/. to the relief of the sufferers by the earthquake 
of Lisbon ; but a few men like Oglethorpe had not yet succeeded in 
making charity fashionable. As Mr. Lecky says: ‘In no respect 
does the legislation of this period present a more striking contrast 
to that of the nineteenth century than in the almost complete 
absence of attempts to alleviate the social condition of the poorer 
elasses, or to soften the more repulsive features of English life.’ Not 
only. was there a complete want of sympathy with other types of 
humanity, but there was little appearance of any with its own. The 
kingdom continued to insist on its monopoly of the supply of African 
slaves to the Spanish West Indies, and its own laws against domestic 
crimes were as savage as its measures to repress crime were inefficient. 
A. hundred and sixty offences were punishable with death. There was 
neither pity for the criminal, nor horror at the crime, but there was 
a great deal of curiosity. Famous offenders, like Jack Sheppard 
and Dr. Dodd, were exhibited by the turnkeys in the press-room for 
two hours before execution at a shilling a head. Criminals had 
the chance of being released from jail by the hangman; insolvent 
debtors at the Fleet and the Marshalsea might linger for years amid 
horrors unspeakable till small-pox or jaii-fever ransomed them. Yet 
Englishmen who viewed these atrocities of their law as matters of 
course, cherished a keen suspicion of designs against their liberty. 
They scented despotism in Walpole’s wisely conceived Excise Bill 
and plots against their commerce in Bolingbroke’s project. for @ 
treaty of. free-trade with France; but they outlawed three-quarters 
of the population of Ireland, and did all that in them lay to destroy 
the whole of its trade. The House of Commons was made up half 
of placemen. For a member to be reputed inaccessible to a bribe 
weighed down the odium of a life passed in concerting schemes for 
subverting the dynasty. ‘ Parliament,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘was tho- 
roughly vicious in its constitution, narrow, corrupt, and often despotic 
in its tendencies ;* yet it reflected fairly enough the national will, 
and registered obediently the national decision that this minister 
should resign and that. minister govern. 

The first George remained a petty German Prince to his death, 
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and the” second, though he could speak a kind of English, cared 
more for the Electorate than all the fortunes of England. But 
they never violated the British Constitution, or pillaged the 
blic domain, and their wars, whether or not undertaken fn the 
interests of Hanover, were more fruitful to England than the 
great victories of Marlborough. Their Court was mean arid coarse, 
and their private lives did not bear inspection; but their German 
environings set them apart from ordinary English society, and 
their vices did not injure the tone of public life a hundredth 
part as much as the profligacy of Charles the Second, or even of 
James. Their subjects did not affect to love or admire them. 
They sympathised heartily with Pitt’s invectives against George 
the Second’s ‘absurd, ungrateful, and perfidious partiality for Han- 
ever. But they had accepted them for their sovereigns once for 
all. The sentimental devotion to the House of Stuart professed 
by millions when George the First ascended the throne, and not 
repudiated during the reign of his son,.was a mere will-o’-the-wisp 
deluding foreign powers into a belief that they-could retort attacks 
from England by lighting the flames of civil war. The nation burst 
into periodical paroxysms of passion for war; but it hired Hessians 
tofight its battles. Englishmen who thought it quite natural that the 
kingdom should mix itself with European politics, and the quarrels 
of thrones based on enormous armies, continued to declaim against 
standing armies in England. Lord Bath lamented in 1760, when 
the nation was exulting in the triumphs of the Seven Years’ War, 
that ‘our nobility, born to be the guardians of the Constitution 
against prerogative, solicit the badge of military subjection, not 
merely to serve their country in times of danger, which would be 
commendable, but in expectation of being continued soldiers when 
tranquillity shall be restored.’ Above all, the erection of barracks 
was resisted, even by so calm and temperate a jurist as Blackstone; 
anda soldier like General Wade acknowledged that ‘the people of 
this kingdom have been taught to associate the ideas of barracks and 
slavery, like darkness and the devil.’ They saw nothing so very 
atrocious in the manning of the navy by the pressgang; nor did they 
extend their tenderness for their own liberties to.any regard for the 
tondition of the soldiers. These were so scandalously neglected, that 
in 1707, sickness, want of firing, bad barracks, and desertion redueed 
the garrison of Portsmouth by half in less than a year and a half. 
The picture of the eighteenth century, as painted by Mr. Lecky, 
has abundance of harsh shadows. The shadows are, perhaps, painted 
alittle deeper than they need have been; and exceptions may have 
been sometimes offered as instances. But the account asa whole is 
searcely exaggerated. The charge, however, popularly brought’ 
against the age is not that it was immoral and cruel,-but that it was 
dull. On the contrary, the century, if only it be looked at close 
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enough, is seen to be full of life and colour. It was a hard fate fora 
writer whose bold and vivid pen sketched, so that they actually live 
before us, the varied phases of English life, from the country squire’s 
household and the miseries of a British man-of-war, to the humours of 
a prime minister’s levée in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, that the necessity of 
supporting existence should have compelled him to libel his own 
times by a history which is about as broadly philosophical as an 
Annual Register, and as absolutely without the local colour of an 
Annual Register as one of Pinnock’s Catechisms. But the task in 
which Smollett did not attempt to succeed is not one to be lightly 
undertaken. The only mode in which it could be really achieved 
would be by treating the century more as matter for a drama than a 
history. Lord Macaulay might have done it ; but it would have been 
necessary for him to live to a hundred instead of to sixty. Mr. Lecky 
has produced two charming volumes, generous and liberal in sentiment, 
picturesque in style, and running over with information, laboriously 
collected and skilfully sifted. He has selected St. John and Walpole, 
and Pitt and Wesley, as types of the movements and countermovements 
of the century, or rather its first three quarters. He has admirably 
delineated their characters and careers, and he has connected them 
with groups of essays, full of the variety, and point, and thought we 
should have anticipated from his previous works, on the social and 
political phenomena of the time, and the prejudiced mistakes of Mr. 
Froude. But when we have read them we find ourselves still asking, 
‘ What, then, is the secret of the eighteenth century? What has it 
which other centuries of English history have not? What has it not 
which they have ?’ 

A history of society would be the truest history of the eighteenth 
century. Its work was the fusion of classes. The English Consti- 
tution was formed by a series of struggles from the reign of John to 
that of William the Third. The reigns of Anne and the Georges 
could contribute nothing to the history of the Constitution in its 
broad outlines. Those had already been defined before the century 
opened ; but the full operation of the Constitution was as yet far from 
ascertained. Its principles were understood, but they had not been 
thoroughly applied. The present century has shown, by its Reform 
Acts, and its repeal of an infinity of legal disabilities and some legal 
immunities, that the Constitution had not been followed out to its 
logical conclusions. It has shown by its financial and commercial 
measures that the State often interfered formerly when its interference 
was useless or worse. It has shown by its factory and educational 
legislation that it omitted formerly to interfere when it was its duty 
to interfere. But it is only in tracing the history of the eighteenth 
century that we begin to be conscious of such shortcomings in the 
State and the Legislature. We are ready to complain of the age for 
being barren of the political and social reforms in which the nine- 
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teenth century has been rich. We do not censure the seventeenth 
eentury for such deficiencies, for in those times we never expect to 
find them supplied. The intermingling of classes which set in with 
the Revolution, and was encouraged by the Whig régime, gave Par- 
liament, in spite of all its rotten boroughs, a sense that it represented 
the whole of the nation, and inspired courage to interfere with class 
interests. In the seventeenth, as in earlier centuries, different classes 
had allied to secure the nation’s constitutional rights against the Crown 
and court ; but there was no solid fusion. Occasionally a member of 
one class passed into another, but he ceased to belong to the class he 
had sprung from. Trade and manufactures and financing were the 
social solvent which the last century applied to England. The great 
landowners bought out the small; but contractors of loans and mer- 
vhants, and, later in the century, the so-called ‘ nabobs’ bought out 
both. Even borough-mongering, with all its mischievous and immoral 
scandals, promoted the general tendency by tempering the dominant 
country-gentleman element in Parliament with the capitalist element. 
Government by a Whig aristocracy, or oligarchy, gave vogue to the 
economical aspects of politics which Whiggism had always encouraged. 
When the House of Lords displayed as much interest in the Bank 
Charter as in the balance of power in Europe, the House of Commons, 
notwithstanding only landowners could be members, was not likely 
to resist very successfully the tendency of the age to attach special 
importance to trade and commerce. Mr. Lecky says: ‘ A competition 
of economy reigned in all parties. The questions which excited most 
interest in Parliament were chiefly financial and commercial ones.’ 
A century in which a Parliament, with a majority made up of country 
gentlemen, attends more closely to finance and trade than to questions 
of constitutional safeguards and foreign politics, is already on the 
threshold of current history. Mr. Lecky is surprised that St. John 
could not win favour for his proposed treaty of commerce with France. 
On the contrary, the wonder is not that merchants were so short- 
sighted as not to perceive the advantages of free trade with France, but 
that the merchants possessed power to rouse the passionate interest of 
the whole country in the defeat of a measure which they feared might 
diminish the profits of a class. Mr. Lecky points out the rottenness 
of a multitude of constituencies. Nothing was done to cure the 
evil in the eighteenth century; but in the eighteenth century the 
scandal of rotten boroughs began to be understood and condemned. 
In the reigns of Elizabeth, and even Charles the First, there were as 
many rotten boroughs; but they caused little or no odium. The 
country took them for granted, and candidates for them could 
scarcely be found. 

The eighteenth century is so much more like the century 
which followed than those which preceded, that the temptation 
is natural to compare it with later times rather than the earlier. 
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Thus Mr. Lecky remarks, as we have seen, that ‘in no respect does 
the legislation of this period present a more striking contrast to that 
of the nineteenth century than in the almost complete absence of 
attempts to alleviate the social condition of the poorer classes, or to 
soften the more repulsive features of English life.’ It is perfectly 
true, just as is his other observation that ‘the vast development. of 
the British empire, and of manufacturing industry, the extension of 
publicity, and the growth of an inquiring and philanthropic spirit 
that discerns abuses in every quarter, have together immeasurably in- 
creased both the range and the complexity of legislation. In the 
early Hanoverian period the number of questions. treated was very 
small, and few subjects were much attended to which did not directly 
affect party interests.’ But no one would think of blaming the Par- 
liaments of James the First, or Charles the Second, for not reforming 
social abuses, or providing wholesome dwellings for the working 
elasses. Parliament in those days did not strive to soften repulsive 
features of English life, because it had no sense of an obligation to 
interfere with such matters. It had no sense of such an obligation, 
because classes were not sufficiently intermingled to make the repre- 
sentatives of the nation feel that they had the right or duty to 
meddle with matters which were the concern of private persons. By 
the reign of George the Second Parliament was coming to understand 
that it was answerable for the whole country. When Mr. Lecky 
expresses surprise at the inertness it showed in accepting its liability, 
he is measuring the age by a standard still in process of creation. 
Englishmen were studying each other in the eighteenth century ; 
they had not yet formed the conception that they might or ought to 
legislate for the conduct of each other’s homes. An Englishman’s 
house was still his castle; but a castle ceases to be much of a fastness 
when the minutest details of its internal arrangements become the 
concern of all its neighbours. The eighteenth century was an age 
when the favourite classic was Horace, and the favourite poet was 
Pope, who never wrote a line which was not an epigram, and did not 
inclose a portrait. The jewels of his verse, so exquisitely cut that we 
pardon some want of purity in the water, occupy a niche in English 
literature. from which they will. never be dislodged. But we can 
form but a faint surmise of the impression they must have made on 
his contemporaries. We admire the archer and listen with literary 
delight to the sharp whirr of the arrow; his own age followed it to its 
mark, and shuddered or mocked atthe scream of its victim. Every 
line of. Pope is a witness how, in the eighteenth century, courtiers 
and citizens, statesmen and men of letters, watched one another in 
cities; every page of Boswell tells how they conversed. Later on 
Crabbe records, in tales which our generation has not the wit to 
appreciate, how the same spirit of personal criticism moved the 
village. Classes were breaking up and melting into each other. The 
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town was experimenting in rural life, though satisfied as’ yet 
to. acclimatise itself at Bath and Tunbridge Wells, and ‘try the 
pleasures, hitherto unknown, of the sea-shore. ‘The country: was 
migrating to the towns. A wave of mutual curiosity was rolling over 
and through English society. Dettingen and Minden were toughly 
contested fields,and Frederick’s campaigns had a certain political 
importance to England ; but to the England of the Georges they were 
most of all important as furnishing illimitable themes for talk. 
Chesterfield lamented after the Convention of Closterseven, that: ‘ we 
were no longer a nation.’ Are we to suppose that he ceased his polished 
trifling for an afternoon, or savoured a scandalous anecdote a whit 
the less? Methodism scourged the frivolities of life ; but like- every 
other movement of the times, it had the same effect of rendering one 
elass inquisitive as to the sayings and doings ofevery other class: It 
was no age for those who 


Do not much delight in personal talk. 


The English Lakes had not yet been discovered. Such recluses had 
to take refuge, like Cowper, in some remote village from the life of 
busy idleness Walpole depicts. Even on the banks of the Ouse they 
could not escape being touched themselves with the humour of their 
time. 

The century has bequeathed us letters like Lady Mary’s and 
Walpole s, which were written toa sister or friend, but addressed to 
acircle, diaries which are a gallery of miniatures, vers de société, still 
witty though blurred to us by time, comedies which keep the stage and 
kill their modern rivals, and novels which inspired ‘ Waverley ’ and 
‘ Pickwick,’ and which ‘ Waverley ’ and ‘ Pickwick’ have not super- 
annuated. The belles lettres of the eighteenth century embody its 
history, and a sparkling history it is. So studied, its brilliancy and 
variety are precisely proportionate to its dreary monotony when read 
in Parliamentary history and Gazettes. But tu study it as it de- 
serves to be studied needs leisure and insight which few can bring. 
The secret of a period furrowed by a Reformation or a civil war can 
be learned by those who would never have discovered it; it is hard 
to teach the true character of a period when its charm is the per- 
petual shifting of its lights and shadows, and the transitions from 
one stage to another. Yet if, from the nature of things, Mr. Lecky 
can present to us no bird’s-eye view of the century, his pages offer in 
their author the most convincing, because himself the most convinced, 
of witnesses to the fascination of its history. Its personages are 
portrayed by him with a loving minuteness of detail; it must be a 
dull reader who can resist the contagion of the historian’s own obvious 
interest in the oddities and eccentricities of its society. No pains 
bestowed on the exploration of such a period are in fact thrown away, 
though the labour may not result in more than a series of eloquent 
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and picturesque sketches. It is the drama of the nineteenth century 
which is being rehearsed in the eighteenth. The players do not 
know their parts; the prompter’s voice breaks the unity of the 
action; there is no audience but the company of the theatre ; and 
the author seems to have not yet decided upon the dénotiment. But, 
on the other hand, there is an absence of formality which atones for 
much confusion; we see how the points are made which give the 
piece its final success, and we hear the stage directions. The two 
centuries of English history must be studied together to understand 
either. We can observe in the earlier preparations making for the 
work the later has done. In the one the legislative history is the 
more instructive, in the other the history of society and of thought. 
England has won greater political triumphs in other centuries than 
the eighteenth, and has produced a nobler literature; but on those 
who love to talk face to face with another age than their own, there 
is no period in English history which will fasten a tighter grasp. 


WILLIAM STEBBING. 





ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
FRENCH CHURCH. 


I, 


In order to understand the present condition of the Church of France 
we must begin by going back to 1789. At that period the Church, 
as it was represented by the clergy in the midst of the people, con- 
stituted the first order in the State. 

According to the latest. research, there were at that time 27,000 
monks and 37,000 nuns, 70,000 priests, beneficed abbés and bishops, 
who formed the secular clergy.' The Church owned a fifth part of 


the soil, and received from her real property, or from the income 
assigned to her, a revenue which exceeded 9,000,0000. sterling.? 

We know what became of this revenue during the great Revolu- 
tion. The State confiscated all ecclesiastical property, while granting 
a fixed income as compensation, which it scon ceased to pay—and 
became bankrupt four or five years after the appropriation of more 
than four milliards of francs, which would be equal to eight or ten 
milliards at the present value of property. The sacred buildings 
were applied to profane uses, were suffered to fall into disrepair, were 
sold, and in some cases were even intentionally destroyed.* The priests 
were murdered in prison, were guillotined, were drowned in the Loire 
or in the Rhone, were exiled or transported to Cayenne. It was with 
difficulty that some escaped into the forests and contrived to continue 
to fulfil the duties of their office. The Revoluti m did all in its power 
to substitute what were called constitutional priests for these men ; 
priests who were in general little esteemed, and who cared little for 
the salvation of souls and for the fulfilment of apostolic duties. Even 
when they possessed apparent zeal, it soon vanished before the aversion 
which was generally felt for their cowardly apostasy.‘ 


1 Taine, Les origines dela France contemporaine. L’Ancien Régime. 3rd ed. 
p. 530. 

2 Ibid. pp. 18, 19 ; 538-540. ® I could quote numerous instances. 

4 In 1791, 148 bishops were asked to take the oath. It was refused by 141, and 
only accepted by seven. 
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An interval of barely ninety years divides us from the days in 
which religion was proscribed, and in which it was enough to hold 
the Catholic faith in order to be sent into exile or to the guillotine. 
When we remember that this violent persecution lasted for ten years, 
it may be asked how the Church of France was enabled to withstand 
such a tempest. It seems as though the Revolution must have been 
her grave; but it was, on the contrary, only her second cradle ; and it 
was, doubtless, an omen of her future destiny that God allowed her 
swaddling-clothes to be dyed with purple by the precious blood 
poured forth by'her children: « 

The condition of the Church of France was deplorable towards the 
end of these ten years, in 1800 or 1801. No ordinations had taken 
place, and a number of priests had died on the scaffold, in the galleys, 
or in exile, so that there was an immense gap in the ranks of the 
clergy, while no preparation had been made for filling this gap. ll 
the historians of the time agree in describing the situation as lament 
able, and, indeed, the facts themselves speak plainly enough. If we 
consider the Church in her material aspect, we find that the ecclesias- 
tical property was sold, the churches were destroyed or desecrated 
if we look at the priesthood itself, it was decimated by age, persecu- 
tion, exile and death. There were no legitimate bishops, and very 
few priests; their places were filled by a few apostate ministers who 
had sworn -allegiance to the Revolution, and who, for the most part, 
had nothing so much at heart as their desire to prevent the re- 
establishment of the ancient worship. 

It was in such a situation that the Concordat found Christian 
France, It is evident that as much courage as wisdom and dis- 
cretion was required in order to bring the negotiations for the 
re-establishment of religion to a successful issue. The First Consul, 
Bonaparte, had to avail himself of all the prestige of his genius; and 
the Holy See also, in the person of Pius the Seventh and his ministers, 
was obliged to have recourse to extraordinary methods, and to push 
patience and moderation to their utmost limits. Seven schemes for 
the Concordat were drawn up; seven times the negotiations were 
almost broken off, always on matters of principle, on which the Holy 
See could not give way, since they concerned the independence and 
the liberty of the Church, questions on which Rome has never wavered, 
and never will waver, at whatever cost. For the seventh time the 
negotiations were resumed, and they finally produced the Concordat 
which we now possess. M. d’Haussonville and Father Theiner* have 
told how, at the last moment, when the signatures were about to be 
exchanged, the French Government officials sought to substitute a 
forged and altered copy for the genuine Concordat. Fortunately this 


D’Haussonville, Z’£glise Romaine et le Premier Pmpire. 1800-1814. Paris, 
1868. Theiner, Histoire des deux Concordats, Paris, 1869. 
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treacherous attempt was baffled, and the negotiations were brought to 
a conclusion in spite of it. 

The terms of the Concordat were settled on the 15th of July, 1801 ; 
it was ratified at Rome and Paris in the following months, and on the 
18th of September, 1801, the exchange of ratifications took place at 
Paris. The Concordat contained seventeen articles, of which the 
following are the most important :— 

Arr. I. The Catholic, Apostolic and Roman religion shall be freely exercised 
in France; its worship shall be public, in conformity with the police: regulations 
which the Government shall deem necessary for public tranquillity. 


Art. XIV. The Government shall guarantee a sufficient salary (un traitement 
convenable) to the bishops and clergy whose diocese and incumbencies are included 


in the new boundaries. 
Art. XV. The Government will also take measures to enable those French 


Catholics who desire to do 80, to establish ecclesiastical endowments. 


The other articles regulate important questions, but such as are 
eomparatively of secondary importance : the alienation of ecclesiastical 
property, the resignation of the still surviving bishops, the fresh 
division of dioceses and parishes, the oath to be taken by the bishops 
and clergy, and the like. 

Great moderation was exercised by the Holy See in order that the 
Concordat might be arranged, and those who read history in the 
official documents of the time will easily see that the part played by 
Pius the Seventh and his ministers was noble, exalted and generous. 
If there was any spirit of littleness and deceit, it was in the subordi- 
nate agents employed by Napoleon. The Holy See sacrificed much, 
but the advantages derived from the Concordat were worth the sacrifice, 
especially its spiritual benefits, which are ever the supreme object of 
the Church. There was no league with Napoleon, as it has been 
asserted, for the destruction of the Gallican Church and of its liberties. 
Such considerations had nothing to do with the Concordat; so far 
from it, the Government attempted, in the articles termed organic, to 
re-establish the worst opinions and the most objectionable practices 
of Gallicanism. 

We have just seen that the Ist article of the Concordat speaks of 
certain police regulations to be drawn up for the control of the public 
worship of the re-established Catholic religion. 

It is evident that the Government, in these police reguiations, 
could not meddle with that which was the essential element of the 
mutual contract just signed. In so doing, they would have taken 
back with one hand what they gave with the other, and in the case 
of any sovereign but the Pope such conduct would have been regarded 
as a rupture of the treaty. The maxims of reason and public justice 
which have been universally accepted may be taken for granted. The 
Charter of 1830, for instance, was careful to specify in its 13th article 
that only those regulations and decrees should be considered constitu- 
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tional which were necessary for the execution of the laws, and they 
could not suspend the laws themselves, nor dispense men from their 
obedience to them. 

What was the action of the French Government? Instead of 
following the dictates of honesty and good sense, and the precepts of 
public justice, regulations were drawn up in seventy-seven articles, 
known under the name of organic articles, which were not only opposed 
to the essential spirit of the Concordat, but to that of the Catholic re- 
ligion. The strongest partisan has only to compare the organic articles 
with the Concordat in order to see that one or the other must be aban- 
doned, for they are incompatible with each other. It is also evident 
that these two documents are not of equal value. The Concordat is a 
treaty between two Powers, a treaty which was anxiously discussed, 
and only concluded after a lengthy negotiation. The organic articles 
are only a weapon of offence, forged in obscurity and without the 
knowledge of the opposite party, with which there was outward amity, 
and it was directed against the interests so highly and justly prized 
by the Church. 

This want of good faith on the part of the French Government 
appears so strange that it has often been asked what motive could 
have inspired such conduct, and an explanation has been recently 
suggested which may possibly not be far from the truth. M. Emile 
Ollivier asserts that since the First Consul was opposed by a strong 
national party, the party compromised by the Revolution, he devised 
the organic articles in order to pass the Concordat with less difficulty, 
but that he really intended them to remain undisturbed in the offic‘al 
pigeon-holes. The suggestion is plausible, and, in fact, no appeal 
was made to the organic articles except in the darkest days of our 
history, since the beginning of this century. If they were now put in 
practice, it would become the inauguration of the most violent 
persecutions to which the Catholic Church has ever been subjected ; 
as it will appear from the three or four articles which follow. 


Arr. I, No bull, brief, rescript, mandate, provision, signature, serving for a 
provision, nor any other document despatched from the court of Rome, even when 
it refers only to individuals, can be received, published, printed, nor executed in avy 
other way, unless it be authorised by the Government. 

Arr. III. The decrees of foreign synods, even those of General Councils, 
cannot be published in France before they have been submitted to the Govern- 
ment. 

Art. XI. The archbishops and bishops may, under the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, establish cathedral chapters and seminaries in their dioceses. All other 
ecclesiastical establishments are still illegal. 





6 I’ Eglise et ' Htat au Concile du Vatican. Paris, 1879. Vol. ii. We should 
have more than one exception to make to this remarkable work, especially with 
reference to the question on which we are now engaged. We are, however, pleased 
to acknowledge the perfect fairness of M. Emile Ollivier. It isalways an advantage 
to have to do with an opponent of so much justice and courtesy. 
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The 2nd article forbade the Papal Nuncio to concern himself in 
the affairs of the Church of France without permission from the 
Government. The 4th article prohibits councils. The 6th re- 
lates to appeals to secular tribunals against ecclesiastical judgments. 
The 17th subjects bishops elect to an examination conducted by 
delegates from the Government. The 24th article prescribes instruc- 
tion in conformity with the Declaration of 1682. In short, there is 
scarcely an article which does not contain clauses opposed to the 
freedom of Catholicism, and consequently to the Concordat of 1801. 
Some of them are even more absurd than they are objectionable ; such, 
for example, as the 12th article, by which the bishop is entitled to be 
called citoyen or monsieur, while any other qualification is forbidden. 
Such, again, as the 39th article, which prescribes one liturgy and one 
catechism for the whole of France ; and such also as the 43rd article, 
which authorises bishops to bear the pastoral crosier, and to wear 
violet stockings. We see that our legislators do not shrink from 
trifling details, and that they are able to teach mantua-makers. Nor 
is this surprising, since only the other day, men whose sole title to 
fame was a treatise on crinoline have been transformed into coun- 
cillors of State. 

It need scarcely be said that the organic articles have never been 
recognised by the Holy See, and that such recognition was impossible. 
The Holy See appeared also to believe, as might be inferred from 
various circumstances, that they were only intended to satisfy revo- 
lutionary opinion; yet Pope Pius the Seventh did not fail to protest, 
first in full consistory, the 24th of May, 1802, and on the following day 
in a letter to Napoleon: on the 18th of August, 1803, a protest was 
made through his ministers ; and on the 10th of January, 1809, in the 
famous bull of excommunication. These protestations have been fre- 
quently renewed by the successors of Pius the Seventh, and, as far as 
the French clergy are concerned, they have never paid any attention 
to the injunctions contained in the organic articles, so far as they are 
opposed to the laws of the Church and to the Concordat. Of this we 
have arecent instance, and while these lines are written, another is on 
the point of taking place. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, of which we have only given a 
rapid summary, and which are given in detail by several historians, 
because Pope Pius the Seventh, while he was able to rescue the 
Church of France from absolute ruin, did not obtain all which he 
desired ; because he was able to combine great firmness with great 
moderation, the Concordat and the organic articles have sometimes 
been confounded together; the laborious negotiations of 1801 have 
been treated as a joint intrigue, and have been described in such terms 
as the following: ‘ The existing state of affairs is due to the con- 
spiracy of Pius the Seventh with Napoleon the First, against the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church, and therefore has the highest possible 
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Roman Catholic sanction.’’ This was asserted in England, widely 
circulated in that country, and possibly obtains credence elsewhere. 
When the Concordat had been concluded in the way we have 
‘briefly described, it was necessary to pass from theory to action; 
from the plan to its fulfilment. The Church of France, which only 
existed on paper, had still to be made a living reality. But many 
difficulties were to be overcome, many obstacles set aside, in order to 
collect the staff of clergy, to restore her institutions, to supply her 
material wants; for if it is true, as the Gospel says, that man does 
not live by bread alone, neither can he in this world live only by the 
Word of God. Let us add, however, that those who do in reality live 
by the Word of God, do not in general complain that bread is want- 
ing to them. Such was the experience of the Church of France in 
1801, and such is still her daily experience. In the critical circum- 
stances in which she then was, she trusted in God, nor has God for- 
saken her. Let us consider what her material resources really were, 
and what she did with, or rather without them. 



















II. 


We may say that the Church of France possessed absolutely 
nothing, except some religious buildings, cathedrals and large 
churches, a few episcopal palaces, and some large convents which it 
had not been easy to apply to profane uses, and which had escaped 
the fury of the destroyers. 

By the 18th article of the Concordat, Pope Pius the Seventh 
had ratified the alienation of ecclesiastical property, and declared 
that neither he nor his successors would disturb those who had 
acquired it by more or less unrighteous means. In this way he had 
removed, or at any rate diminished, one of the greatest obstacles to 
the re-establishment of worship ; since, as it will be readily believed, 
those who had most scandalously despoiled the Church were the most 
infuriated against her. If the restitution of those ill-gotten goods 
had been enforced, the enmities between the two classes of citizens 
would have been perpetuated, and there would have been a serious 
difficulty in effecting a religious peace. On the contrary, such 
enmities disappeared in one generation, and either by sale or in- 
heritance the properties have changed hands so often that all memory 
of the unjust spoliation of 1789 has passed away. Religious peace 
was made, and in this particular will never be disturbed. The Holy 
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See has, however, been accused of improvidence, and of having en- 
couraged future spoliation; but it does not appear that the circeum- 
stances will ever be the same, nor can anyone assert that the Pope’s 
action towards Italy, for example, would be the same as it was towards 
France in 1801. 

It is at any rate certain that the concessions of the Holy See in 
1801 were attended by the happiest results. The constitutional 
Church disappeared in the course of a few years, the feeling of bitter- 
ness was softened, and union between the despoilers and the despoiled 
was re-established. It must also be remembered that when the 
Holy See confirmed the alienation of ecclesiastical property, it ob- 
tained three concessions in return: the recognition of its rights of 
property ; an indemnity or annual restitution, under the form of the 
Budget for Public Worship; and the right of acquiring fresh 
property. 

We have only one observation to make on the recognition of the 
rights of property—namely, that it implicitly affirmed the injustice 
of the spoliation which had been effected to the injury of the Church, 
and that it was intended to prevent the assumption that the income 
allotted to ecclesiastics did not differ in its nature from the salary 
paid to the State officials. This income cannot be alienated nor 
confiseated. In fact, even in the darkest days, if we except those of 
the Cominune, no attempt has been made to tamper with the income 
either of the superior or the inferior clergy. 

The value of the ecclesiastical property taken from the Church 
has been estimated at about four milliards of francs, which would be 
equal to ten milliards at the present time. In return for this sacri- 
fice, the State engaged, by the Concordat of 1801, to make a fitting 
provision (wn traitement convenable) for the bishops and parochial 
clergy, and to allow the Church to acquire property. 

Let us now see how far these two promises have been kept by the 
State, and what has been done in less than eighty years. Hence we 
shall be able to judge whether the restoration of the Chureh of France 
isnot almost miraculous. 

The great Revolution deprived the Church of an income of from 
two hundred to four hundred million frances. By the Concordat, the 
State guaranteed a budget which, in 1879, after all the additions 
which have been made to it, does not exceed 51,545,468 francs, or, 
in round numbers, 2,061,000/. It is apportioned in the following 
manner :— 


francs. 
Superior clergy 1,650,000 
Parochial clergy . ; . 
OChapterofSt.Denis . . « «© ~~ 219,000 
Seminaries . . .: . . + 1,032,000 
Pensions or donations . ° , - 992,000 
Churches and parsonages octet. 9, 0 CORB ass 


51,545,468 
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It would assuredly be unjust to accuse the Government of having 
systematically failed in liberality, and in their duty to the Church, 
France has passed through some critical moments, and her budget of 
expenses is a heavyone. Yet there is some reason for asking whether 
the Government bas fulfilled all its engagements. 

There was a promise that a sufficient provision should be made 
for the bishops and the parochial clergy. Now the allowance to the 
archbishops has never exceeded 20,000 francs, and that to the bishops 
is 15,000 francs. This year the liberality of the Chamber took the 
form of taking 5,000 francs from the archbishops’ income, and 2,000 
francs from that of the bishops’, and the saving effected by this reduec- 
tion, amounting to more than 200,000 francs, was distributed among 
aged and infirm priests. This can scarcely be regarded as the suf- 
Jicient provision by which the Government promised to make com- 
pensation for the property confiscated during the Revolution. Even 
if this provision was sufficient at the beginning of the century, it has 
ceased to be so now that prices have risen, and that money is de- 
preciated. The condition of the clergy is very different from that 
which existed before the Revolution, and to that in other countries at 
this day ; of the Anglican clergy in England, for example, and of the 
Catholic clergy in Austria. 

Let us see now what the Government has done for cathedral 
bodies and for the parochial clergy. The clergy may be placed in five 
classes, with incomes ranging from 1,600, 1,500, 1,200, 1,000, and 
900 francs, that is, from 64/. to 36/. per annum. It must also be 
observed that, while the Government guarantees an income of 12l. to 
the vicaires, or curates, of rural parishes, there is absolutely no allow- 
ance for those who are employed in large towns. In Paris, for 
example, some parishes are served by five, six, eight, ten, or even 
twelve priests, who have never received, and never will receive, a 
farthing from Government. The income of these priests varies 
from 120/. to 240/. The average is about 160/., out of which they 
have to feed and lodge themselves. 

It will be asked how the French clergy are able to live, and what 
are their resources. The revenue of the clergy is derived from three 
sources : first, the Government salary ; second, their casual receipts 
from fees; and third, the offerings of the faithful. 

As may be gathered from the foregoing remarks, the income pro- 
vided by the Budget of Public Worship forms the principal resource 
of the large majority of the parochial clergy, and in some cases it is 
perhaps their only means of support. Only a small proportion derive 
their income from ‘what we have called casual receipts and the 
offerings of the faithful, and this is the case with the curates of laige 
town parishes, with priests habitually attached to certain parishes, 
with the aged and the infirm, wherever they are without a super- 
annuation allowance from the diocese. Among all those paid by the 
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State, the clergy alone have not been deemed worthy of a retiring 
pension to cheer their last days. This omission shows the illiberal 
spirit of much of our French legislation. The diocesan fund, however, 
aided by the annual offerings of the faithful, supplies this omission. 

Let us now see what is the average income of a French priest. It 
is difficult to ascertain this point, since the data vary much in 
different dioceses, and even in different parishes. Zeal, effectual 
ministry, devotion, and the esteem or affection by which these qualities 
are rewarded, in the first instance, are necessarily the cause of much 
fluctuation in the latter sources of income. But after instituting many 
inquiries in many different places, we think that the average revenue 
of the parochial clergy in country districts may be set at 68/. or 721. 
In addition to this there is always a house, almost always a garden, 
and sometimes a meadow, field, or vineyard. The country priest 
must be content with this moderate income, which has to serve for 
his maintenance and for any other incidental expenses, unless he has 
private means. We see the difference between this income and that of 
parish priests before the Revolution, when it ranged from 10,000 to 
30,000 francs (from 4001. to 1,200/.); and compare it also with the 
condition of priests in some other Catholic countries, and in the 
Anglican Church. 

It is true that the French clergy do not desire so large an income. 
It would, as a rule, be oppressive and embarrassing, not from any 
doubt how to employ it in good works, but because a liberal income 
would lead people to believe that the priestly office was not accepted 
for its own sake. A large income would involve the responsibility of 
spending it on proper objects, and the priest would be exposed to 
much criticism. Since he has only just sufficient for his maintenance, 
he is safe from idle gossip, and on the occasions when he receives 
liberal gifts, the mode in which they are to be employed is generally 
indicated, which relieves him from personal responsibility. When he 
appeals for help to carry on a good work, those who disapprove of it 
have only to refuse. Those who give know what they are about, and 
have afterwards no right to complain. 

Accustomed from the time his training begins in the seminary 
to regard a plain and simple mode of living as the ideal life of a 
shepherd of souls, the priest desires to live in poverty, and detached 
from all things. He did not become a priest in order to make his 
fortune: he is perfectly aware that he has chosen the wrong road for 
doing so, and that if he were to nourish expectations of wealth or 
greatness, he would sooner or later be exposed to the bitterest dis- 
appointment. Neither does he propose to advance the interests of 
his family. He has no children, and feels that he ought not to give 
anything to his relations, except in cases of absolute necessity. If he 
has a modest patrimony, the priest generally leaves it to his family ; 
but everything else is the portion of the poor, his heirs; and for the 
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~maost-.part the- poor and good works have in his lifetime already 
‘absorbed all that he -possesses.. Having practised St. Paul’s:maxim, 
Habentes. alimenta et quibus tegamur, his contenti simus, he dies 
poor; and the highest praise which can be given to a priest in France 
is to say that. he died leaving no debts behind him, and also no 
money to pay for his burial, Pas de dettes et pas de pécule, is the 
maxim held in honour by the French clergy. Many priests leave 
nothing behind them at, their death but a few books, a little furni- 
ture, just what will pay the expenses of the funeral. We never 
heard of a French priest: who died leaving a fortune acquired during 
his ministry. Such a seandal is, thank God, almost unknown. | We 
have seen, moreover, that the Budget of Public Worship has taken 
good care that it should not occur. 

It is true, that the Concordat states in its 15th article: ‘The 
Government -will also take measures to permit.French Catholics, 
when, they desire it, to make endowments in favour of the Church ;’ 
but-it must be added that these measures are so effectual that endow- 
ments are, practically almost impossible. So: many formalities are 
necessary, and the individuals capable of receiving bequests are. so 
few, that Catholics cannot be said to possess the privilege of founda- 
tions accorded by the Concordat. The documents relating to legacies 
or,,donations have to pass through so many offices. before they are 
finally sanctioned, that any official who desires to do. so can. postpone 
them indefinitely. The sentiments of the officials who work under 
M, Jules Ferry may be easily imagined towards those Catholics who 
desire to make endowments in favour of Catholic universities and 
analogous institutions, as, for example, in favour of the excellent 
Jesuit. college in the Rue Lhomond, which was this: year able to 
yend up to the Government schools 107 pupils out. of 167. 

.. The, fact that some religious orders are unauthorised jis. due 
to this illiberal spirit, and to the tyranny of bureaucracy. The 
Jesuits and the Dominicans have had, even since .1870, friends 
enough in high places to obtain authorisation, if they had desired 
and demanded it. At any rate, if authorisation would have been of 
any real advantage to them, it must be confessed that, in refraining 
from asking it, they give no proof of the sagacity commonly ascribed 
to them. The Jesuits must have some reasons for not demanding 
the authorisation which they might have obtained, and their reasons 
are evidently a dislike of the yoke it would impose upon them. It 
would be impossible for societies devoted to secondary education to 
introduce any improvements into their establishments, so long as any: 
clerk in office might object to the expenditure of 300 francs, or 
submit the accounts to the most vexatious delays. Progress would 
manifestly be impossible, and the reason why the Jesuits have volun- 
tarily deprived themselves of authorisation is plain. Had they been 
authorised, they would have been no better protected from the attacks: 
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directed against them. The complaint that they are unauthorised is 
simply a pretext, and the things which are said and done in France 
at this moment, with reference.to the authorised communities, are 
an ample proof that this is the case. 

The unwillingness of the State to facilitate the endowment of 
Catholic institutions must also be an obstacle to the separation of 
Church and State which has been so much discussed, but for which 
few people are really anxious. To effect this separation, it must not 
be made in the way desired by Radicals, who only aim at the pure 
and simple suppression of the Budget of Public Worship; but as it 
would be understood by honest and just men. The separation, 
undertaken in a fair spirit, would involve two things: first, the re- 
stitution in capital or interest of the sum represented by the Budget 
of Public Worship; and, secondly, the concession of the rights of 
acquisition, that is, of endowments in favour of the Church. The 
first of these two conditions is difficult, and the second is almost 
impossible, and for this reason experienced men do not believe in 
the permanent separation of Church and State. The Budget of 
Public Worship may be suppressed by violence in a crisis like the 
Commune, but it will be re-established by any regular and legitimate 
government. 

| We have seen. that. the Church in France has not received from 
the Government the support promised to her by the Concordat of 
1801. Let us now see what she has done for herself under most un- 
favourable circumstances. 



























II. 


As soon as the re-establishment of religion had been decreed by 
the Concordat, it became necessary, either immediately or by degrees, 
to provide churches, a staff of clergy, a wise administration, and, in 
fact, all the institutions which, without forming the essence of Catho- 
licism, closely concern its existence, and largely contribute to its 
expansion. In all these things, it was necessary to act in an orderly 
way, since it would not be reasonable to undertake everything at 
once. No time was to be lost in beginning what must be gradually 
earried out, as time, money, and men should permit. 

From this, the only fair point of view, it is clear that the first 
thing to be done was to provide the ecclesiastical staff. A fresh 
supply of clergy was wanted before all things, and this was at once 
undertaken. It would be difficult to ascertain the precise number 
of clergy who had survived the revolutionary epoch, but without 
doing so, we can hardly estimate the resources at the disposal of 
the Church in 1801, the period of the Concordat. We will therefore 
give an approximate estimate, taking the episcopate as the standard 
of comparison. 
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At the moment of the outbreak of the Revolution, there were in 
France 150 bishops, archbishops, coadjutors, or suffragans. In 180] 
82 still survived, of whom only eighteen formed part of the new 
hierarchy. 

Nearly half of the episcopate, 68 out of 150, had therefore 
perished during the Revolution. It must be remembered that the 
parish priests were specially liable to become victims of the Re- 
volution, since their numbers and their duties made it difficult 
for them to escape the researches of the revolutionary tribunals: 
it must also be observed that no ordinations took place for ten 
years, and that many monks who might have joined the ranks of 
the parochial clergy were not priests, but merely lay brothers. We 
think under these circumstances that 20,000 priests, including 
the constitutional clergy, is the maximum estimate. The religious 
and the secular clergy had amounted together to 97,000 persons, 
of whom not more than 80,000 were priests. Consequently, we do 
not think we exaggerate in reducing the number still available in 
1801 to a fourth, that is, as we have just said, to 20,000 priests. 

To establish this point, we may refer to a pamphlet which was 
well meant, but somewhat ill arranged, and consequently badly 
executed ; an unfortunate use has recently been made of. this publi- 
cation, especially in England. M. lAbbé Bougaud writes as fol- 
lows :— 


From 1800 to 1815, the number of priests was so small that they only served 
the towns and important places, and country districts were deserted. Upon his 
ordination, as ]’Abbé Rohrbacher states, he was, though quite a young man, enjoined 
to serve seven churches. . . . Between 1815 and 1830 much zeal was exerted, but 
there was no sensible improvement. Witness Mgr. de Frayssinous, who asked in 
1820 if it was possible to see without consternation such a terrible number of 
churches without a pastor. He adds that in the heart of this most Christian 
kingdom there were 15,000 cures vacant for want of men to fill them.® 


If in 1821 there were still 15,000 vacant cures, among those 
which formerly possessed or now required an incumbent, no one will 
dispute that in 1802, the year following the Concordat, there must 
have been from 20,000 to 25,000, and this nearly corresponds with 
our estimate of the 20,000 priests who were available in 1801. 

Let us now see how the work was begun. The cure of souls was 
undertaken, but beside the church, the clerical school was estab- 
lished, which was to ensure a regular supply of clergy. The parish 
priest became the schoolmaster, at first the teacher of Latin, then of 
Greek, by and by of history, geography and mathematics. Each 
generation added a stone to the building, increasing the quantity, and 


* L’Abbé Bougaud, Le grand péril de UEglise de France. Ed. 4, p. 68. We 
regret that we cannot examine this work in great detail. With some grave excep- 
tions, we should like to do justice to the author’s good intentions, and to quote some 
really admirable passages. The first part ought to be re-written. 
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improving the quality of the instruction given by the parish priest 
in bis character of catechist, visitor of the poor, preacher of more or 
less distinction, popular teacher, and the maintainer of salutary tra- 
ditions. 

In each of the 90 dioceses of France there are now two, and 
sometimes three, minor colleges (petits séminaires), generally com- 
bined with several ecclesiastical colleges, containing from 150 to 
200 pupils, and where as many subjects are studied as in the Govern- 
ment lycées. It must be remembered that these have all sprung up 
within the last seventy or eighty years, in spite of many obstacles to 
be overcome; and, instead of despairing, as we might be tempted to do 
after reading the opening pages of M. Bougaud’s Grand Péril, we 
should rather praise the goodness and beneficence of God towards the 
Church of France, in which there were some apostates towards the 
end of the last century, but also thousands of martyrs. 

The beginning was necessarily painful and difficult. Everything 
required reconstruction, and for this men and money were alike want- 
ing. Happily all hope in God and for France was not lost. The 
work was begun, and God alone knows at what cost to our forefathers, 
of devotion, self-denial, and personal sacrifices, it was carried on. 
Every school or college of any standing possesses a store of pious and 
affecting reminiscences. Nearly all the petits séminaires owe their 
existence to some zealous priest, who was at once parish priest and 
schoolmaster. The Concordat in its 11th article authorised bishops 
to establish a seminary, but did not guarantee any support for its 
maintenance. Sometimes the Government showed liberality, but it 
was more frequently opposed to the seminaries, which have been sub- 
jected to all sorts-of annoyances, especially during the first years of 
the Government of July. The storm passed by; the petits sémi- 
naires survived it; and the grain of mustard-seed has become a tree 
which offends the eyes of our modern Radicals. 

There were several causes for the languor of the first start. In 
the first place, it was opposed by a hostile generation, which had been 
brought up in the principles of the Revolution. Moreover, every- 
thing had to be done at once, and yet, during the first twenty years, 
there were not recruits enough to fill up the gaps caused by death. 
The priests who had lived through the Revolution were no longer 
young. The youngest were not less than thirty-five, so that many 
must have died between 1800 and 1820. 

Starting from 1820, the progress was steady, if we make allow- 
ance for those disturbed times in which vocations are necessarily 
fewer ; year by year the gaps were filled up, and the ranks increased 
in number. M. Bougaud laments over the 3,000 vacant cures, and 
we certainly ought not to lose sight of the reverse side of the medal. 
Yet in our opinion, and in that of others we have consulted, the con- 
clusion which he draws from this fact is absolutely false. It is 
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enough to observe, first, the difference between this and the 15,000 
vacant: cures mentioned by Mgr.-de Frayssinous in 1820; secondly, 
manyof these cures have been created. from iyear to year, so that 
there is an annual increase; thirdly, that since the beginning of the 
century; and especially since 1835, all the ancient religious orders 
have been revived, and several instituted which are absolutely new; 
fourthly, that some cures have been declared vacant which are in 
reality not required, so that. their existence and their vacancy are 
equally unimportant. 

ot “This last remark requires eheiation In emu dioceses, the 
two cases which follow often oceur: firstly, a curate is assigned asa 
temporary arrangement to an aged priest with a laborious charge, 
but the office of curate, which was created for this special circum- 
stance, is not suppressed on the appointment of a younger incumbent, 
who does not require help. . The: office is then set down as vacant, 
although the vacancy is apparent rather than real. Secondly, there 
are also a number of small rural parishes, adjacent to .each other, 
which may easi!y be served by one priest, but which have each been 
set: down as a *»yvarate incumbency. 

Such cases occur in every diocese, and there are other, tobe 
titular appointments, which have never been filled up since the Revo- 
Intion. » One instance, well known tous, may. be given. M. l’Abbé 
Bougaud declares 26 incumbencies tobe vacant inthe diocese of 
Cahors, in which there are about 300,000 souls. Last. June, ; how- 
ever, 28. priests were ordained, and. the, bishop -told the writer 
of this paper that he should:find it difficult. to provide employment 
for them all. Out of. the 459 parishes, included, in the diocese, 
the population in 99 is: under 300 souls, and in 30 out of that number 
does not. consist of 150 souls. ;. There are sometimes. two, three, and 
even four churches: included within the limits of the civil division, 
which is termed the commune. 

To show that we do not speak .at random, we may cite facts col- 
lected last summer during the enforced leisure of illness. 

Commune. Parishes. Population. Priests. 
mers é . 1,148 
}Camy . F . 380 


Fages . ‘ - 140 
Caix . ‘ . 3800 


Luzech . 


1,918 


It takes an hour and a quarter to go from Fages to Caix, passing 
through Camy and Luzech. Here we have five priests for 1918 souls, 
and a commune consisting of four parishes, nor is this the only 
example which might be mentioned in the same diocese. 

The conclusions of M. l’Abbé Bougaud, which have been s0 
much misconstrued in England, are therefore not borne out by facts. 
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The conclusions would only be legitimate if the diminution in the 
dupply of priests were regular and progressive, and this is: not’ the 
ease. Cambrai is one of the dioceses painted yellow on M. Bougaud’s 
map, that is, among those in which there is a deficiency of priests. 
The' Cardinal Archbishop of Cambrai, however, quite recently spoke 
in public as follows :— 

Vocations to the priestly office are more numerous than ever in our diocese. 
There is an excellent spirit in all our seminaries: piety prevails in them, and study 
is vigorous and well directed. As for our numerous institutions for secondary 
education, their prosperity is always increasing, in spite of the powerful pressure 
brought to bear against them. The successes achieved in the government examina- 
tions show that they have nothing to fear from a comparison with rival and highly 


favoured institutions.® 


Indeed, the {figures speak for themselves. The following return 
is taken from the census of 1866 :— 
“a Secular clergy i he i ee i 


Religious ,, . : ; > " . 18,500 
Nuns. . ; é § .. 86,300 


155,900 


Instead of the declamation which appears in the first part of his 
work, M. Bougaud would have done better to prove the assertion that 
im 1830 or 1850 there were 100,000 secular or religious priests, - 
there are now only 50,000. 

We have shown that there has been a stenidy i increase in eatanie 
dince the Church of Francé was reconstituted in 1801; but the ques- 
tion may be asked whether the quality has improved with the quan- 
tity? We have no hesitation in‘ answering this question in the 
affirmative : the ‘education of the clergy is undoubtedly better and 
more complete than it was formerly. — 


IV. 


Speaking generally, it may be said that the clergy come almost 
entirely from ecclesiastical colleges, and especially from the petits 
seminaires. It is quite an exception when candidates come from 
the State colleges, and this is natural, since a vocation for the Church 
is unlikely to be developed in such an atmosphere, and indeed can 
with difficulty be kept alive in it. Education in the lycées leaves 
much to be desired from the moral and religious points of view, as 
every one is aware, although it is less easy to point out a remedy than 
to establish the fact. 

After having decided on his vocation while pursuing the course of 


-* L’ Univers, September 15, 1879. See the table at the end of this paper, p. 1118. 
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classic study usual in France, and having, if he so pleases, passed his 
bacealaureat, the future priest begins his course of philosophy, which 
generally occupies two years. He studies logic, metaphysics, scrip- 
ture history, morals, and finally an elementary treatise of philosophy, 
either in a petit séminaire or in a separate institution, and at the 
end of two years he is transferred to the grand séminaire. It need 
hardly be said that he goes through several examinations while pursu- 
ing his studies, so as to test his acquirements. 

The direct preparation for orders begins at the grand séminaire, 
and the candidate devotes himself to the study of ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, to dogmatic theology, to questions of morals and casuistry, to 
patristic learning, to history, the Scripture, the languages in which it 
was written, and to ceremonies. The course in the grand séminaire 
generally occupies four years. 

More than this may be required in order to become a man of 
learning, and a teacher of men; but the instruction puts the stu- 
dent in the way to become both, and in any case it trains up good 
pastors for the Church, men who are qualified to undertake the admi- 
nistration of parishes. The Church needs learned men, but she is still 
more in need of good pastors. Those who accuse the clergy of France 
of having produced no illustrious scholars do not give sufficient 
consideration to the circumstances of the Church at the beginning of 
the century, to the struggles through which she has passed, and to 
the persecutions she has undergone. They do not remember that 
she has been restricted in light and liberty; that all sorts of 
privileges have been refused to her; that it is only within. the last 
few years that the permission to found her own universities was 
accorded to her. And how was it possible without a university to 
impress upon a numerous body, like the clergy of France, the ardour 
and the zeal which lead up to scientific research? It has also been 
forgotten that time, money, and books have all been wanting in the 
case of the mass of clergy, and without these three requisites it is 
impossible to go deeply into any subject. Sufficient allowance has 
never been made for these difficulties; and, while accusing the French 
clergy of want of learning, more than one jewel in her crown has 
been unjustly forgotten. What orators, for example, have been more 
illustrious than Lacordaire, De Ravignan and Dupanloup, if we seek 
for instances only among the dead ? 

It is impossible to do everything at once, and the Church of 
France, although it was her first thought to train pastors, is very 
willing that her sons should devote some years to science, now that 
the gaps which had been ploughed in her ranks are nearly filled. 
But we doubt whether she will be permitted to doso. The study of 
passing events shows that all the attacks made upon liberty of teach- 
ing are especially directed against the Church. She is the real object 
of the blows struck at the Catholic universities, and at the congrega- 
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tionist schools. If our rulers only profess to direct their arms 
against the Jesuits and the other unauthorised congregations, their 
followers attack everything which has to do with the Church. The 
facts speak for themselves, and belie the assertions which have recently 
been made on the subject even here. 

There is one reassuring fact amid our present distresses, and that 
is the continual progress which has been in the reorganisation of the 
Church of France since the beginning of the century. First we have 
the institution of seminaries ; then the liberty successively obtained of 
undertaking primary, secondary and higher education ; and each success 
was achieved at the fitting moment. For some years past there has 
been a revival in theological study, a general desire for instruction, 
something in the air which seems to show that the time is ripe for a 
complete ecclesiastical organisation. Nothing now remains but to 
expand, enlarge, and fortify our lines; and time and men for the 
work will not be found wanting. 


V. 


The clergy, against whom such violent and unseemly attacks are 
directed, display the characteristics of their environment. They are 
sometimes reproached for their origin, and are said to consist only of 
peasants. It is asked why nobles and citizens are not oftener found 
among them, and the like. 

It would occupy too much time and space to reply to these accu- 
sations in detail, and we must content ourselves with a general 
answer. Even the question whether it is desirable that the clergy 
should include many of the nobility in its ranks would demand long 
consideration. If we regard the Church only in its human aspect, we 
should undoubtedly desire to see her possessed of great names and 
great fortunes; but from the spiritual point of view we see the wisdom 
of the precept given by the Council of Trent: the rich and the poor 
should be the exception, the sons of the middle-class should be the 
rule. It is precisely from this middle-class that the French clergy 
are drawn—peasants, farmers, small landowners, shopkeepers, and 
merchants—each of these classes furnishes its contingent. This con- 
tingent represents, as we have said, the actual state of France. We 
may think that this is not the case when we consider France as she 
once was; or we may deceive ourselves when we go from one water- 
ing-place to another, or spend a few days at the Grand Hotel or at 
Versailles. But those who live in France know at what headlong 
pace she is descending the incline of democracy. 

Society changes in the course of every ten years. Customs, lan- 
guage, ideas, good manners, all partake of this transformation, which 
we must deplore from one point of view, but which is irresistible, nor 
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ean it now be checked by any efforts of ours. The Church is, however, 
intended for democracies as well as for aristocracies, perhaps more 
for the former than the latter, and it is not surprising that the clergy 
should somewhat resemble the social environment in which they live. 
And if we regard the French clergy as a whole, they are an honour to 
the class which they represent, and French democracy should have 
reason to be proud of them. 

This assertion is so true that the French clergy, and indeed the 
bulk of the nation, are indifferent to all forms of government, as a 
matter of duty, and perhaps even of inclination. We say as a matter 
of duty, for this simple reason ; the clergy must do good to all, they 
can refuse their ministry to none, and they take good care to display 
no party flag. This impartiality is so general that we are certain 
that many priests regret the warmth with which the cause of mo- 
narchy has been espoused by some religious newspapers. The rule 
dictated by duty prescribes that religion should not be compromised 
by party spirit. 

We have said also that the clergy of France is perhaps by convic- 
tion indifferent to forms of government. The clergy, like the mass 
of the people, only asks for order, and liberty to carry on their good 
works. It matters little whether they are ruled by a monarchy or a 
republic, by the Bourbons or the Bonapartes, or it is at all events a 
matter of secondary importance. Any government which can offer 
guarantees of order may count upon the hearty support of the clergy, 
who will never encourage factious opposition. 

It follows as a matter of course that there is room for many 
exceptions. The clergy observe passing events like other people, and 
may likewise end by believing that a republic is still unsuited to the 
French temperament, if it reverts, as it appears to revert at this 
moment, to fatuity and barbarism. The clergy willingly acquiesced 
in this third experiment, and has done nothing to hinder its success. 
If unable to sympathise with the present Government, the clergy do 
not find fault with its form, but with the men who represent it. 
They have watched with an anxiety not exempt from fear the forma- 
tion of a Ministry consisting of four or five aggressive Protestants, 
and as many free-thinkers or free-masons. Yet the clergy would 
have been willing to support the Ministry, if the Ministry had not 
itself taken. the offensive.- Its acts have corresponded to its origin. 
The clergy have defended themselves, and will continue to do so, but 
always ‘with the calmness and moderation which befit their cause. 
Much has been written during the last six months on the present 
situation, yet it would be difficult to find in any episcopal letter a 
single word against the Republic, as far as its form of government is 


concerned. 
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VI. 


The clergy of France have therefore reorganised their ranks, both 
as to numbers and quality. At no period of their history were the 
clergy better prepared to fulfil the regular duties of their profession. 
If we take the parochial clergy alone, we may assert that there are 
few or none who are not efficient ministers ; each has his proper work 
to do. 

It may be interesting to see how the machine works; how this 
army moves which is composed of picked men, trained for a definite 
moral purpose. This curiosity may be satisfied by recalling the words 
of the Cardinal of Rouen, uttered in the Senate a few years ago: ‘ My 
clergy form a regiment ; when I say “ March,” they march.’ 

Since the Concordat of 1801 France has had no benefices, strictly 
so-called. The Concordat, or rather the organic articles, only 
recognise the cantonal deans as irremovable. Other priests may be 
removed at the pleasure of the bishop, or rather of his diocesan coun- 
cil. But practically changes are only made at the desire of the 
incumbents themselves. There are cases, however, where the good of 
the flock makes it imperative that there should be a change of priests 
and such a change is therefore made, but with as much consideration 
and gentleness as possible. What we say of France applies also to 
Belgium, for the cases are similar, if not identical. 

From this it is evident how far we are from the arbitrary acts 
described by Dr. Littledale, who asserts ‘that the same policy is being 
carried out more and more in the Anglo-Roman body, where the 
State does not meddle at all ; that the bishops in Belgium habitually 
extort bonds of resignation from the beneficed clergy.’ '° 

To this we must make the general reply that there were originally 
no benefices, and yet that this did not hinder the progress of the 
Church. There are, moreover, many points of resemblance between 
the situation of the Church in the early ages of Christianity and her 
present situation in certain phases of modern society. It’ is still 
necessary that the Church should act in whatever way she can, when 
she is unable to act as she might desire. Does Dr. Littledale suppose 
that the priests of the primitive Church treated their bishops as the 
Anglican bishops are treated now by too many of his colleagues, 
whether evangelical or ritualist ? Does he really think the English 
Catholics to blame, because, in the course of the fifty years in ‘which 

a little liberty has been accorded to them, they have not yet been 
able to reconstitute a perfect Church, with its institutions and or- 
ganisation complete? In common justice, when the Church has been 
despoiled, robbed, destroyed, when she is fettered by a crowd of 
* R, F, Littledale, Why Ritualists do not become Roman Catholics. 
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restrictive laws, she should not be accused of having failed to do all 
which seems desirable. After being robbed, she is reproached with 
poverty ; she is forbidden to open schools of higher instruction, and 
the clergy are accused of want of learning; she is not allowed to 
educate our young men, especially those of the higher classes, and 
then she is taunted with the insult that her clergy are a clergy of 
peasants. We must repeat that these accusations are neither reason- 
able, fair, nor honest. 

After reading the remarks which refer to the Belgian bishops and 
clergy, we wrote at once to a friend in Belgium, who is incumbent 
of a large rural parish. Two successive letters did not enable this 
friend to understand what was meant by the vehement assertion that 
the bishops ‘ habitually extort bonds of resignation.’ If Dr. Little- 
dale means, and his language will bear this interpretation, that the 
Belgian bishops, before installing a priest, exact from him a blank 
form of resignation, we meet such an assertion by the most categorical 
and authoritative denial. Or does Dr. Littledale mean that the 
bishops oblige irremovable priests to resign at their own arbitrary 
desire, without deliberation or serious reasons? His words must at 
least bear this sense, and to this assertion also we oppose the most 
categorical and authoritative denial, after obtaining information from 
the episcopal records in Belgium. 

We stated the case as follows: ‘Is it a fact that Belgian bishops 
habitually extort resignations from their clergy, first, by causing them 
to sign blank forms of resignation, which may be filled up at the 
pleasure of the episcopal chancellor, or, secondly, after their institu- 
tion, by forcing them to resign against their desire, by means of 
threats, violence and oppression? It will be understood that we do 
not enter into cases in which a priest has been accused, tried and 
condemned in conformity with the ecclesiastical laws.’ 

We received the following reply to these inquiries: ‘ M. le Pro- 
fesseur, the assertions of which you speak in your letter of October 4 
are so absurd and unworthy that they do not seem to require official 
disproof. The bishops in Belgium conform in such matters, as in all 
others, to the canonical laws, and to the decisions of the Holy See.’ 
This letter has received the signature of the first ecclesiastical digni- 
tary in Belgium. I have received a letter from another episcopal 
office, in which it is declared to be ‘ really extraordinary that any 
serious writer should permit himself to utter such strange mis-state- 
ments.’ 

While we are on the subject of Dr. Littledale’s pamphlet, which 
would require a volume to refute, we may say in passing that we 
deny the truth of his assertions respecting the origin of the Papal 
power (pp. 10-11, 23), of infallibility (p. 11, note, p. 38), of Catholic 
theology (p. 341), of evangelical demonstrations (p. 48), and we should 
have much to say on the whole work, both as regards its matter and 
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its form. We must, however, return to the clergy of Belgium and 
France. 

In both countries the bishops treat their clergy alike, and if they 
were in the habit of compelling the incumbents to resign for trivial 
causes or without judicial inquiry, the Holy See would certainly recall 
them to a sense of their duty. There is more than one instance in 
which priests have appealed to Rome, but we thank God that, although 
they have occurred, such instances are rare. The administration of 
dioceses, both in France and Belgium, is too discreet and paternal to 
allow such a situation to occur often. 


VII. 


We have summed up all that has been done by the Church of 
France to increase the staff of priests in number, in learning, and in 
efficiency. Regiments have been formed, troops have been disciplined, 
the ranks have been filled up, and an army, numbering from 80,000 
to 90,000 religious or secular priests, has been formed, of which the 
union and strength are shown by the virulence of the attacks to which 
they are now exposed. Meanwhile the education of youth in 
ecclesiastical colleges and seminaries has been established. Nor has 
the Church been idle in other ways. The French missionary is found 
in every part of the globe. All sorts of charitable and beneficent 
works have been carried on with success. Under whatever form 
misery presents itself, the charity of Catholics is aroused, and they 
fly torelieve it. To estimate the amount of good work accomplished, 
it would be necessary to give the history of more than four hundred 
religious congregations of men or women in France, who have devoted 
themselves to the necessities of mankind in every form, who have 
taken infants from the cradle, have accompanied them in youth, have 
supported, consoled, and relieved them in riper years; who have 
encouraged them in old age, and closed their eyesin death. Orphan- 
ages, schools, refuges for boys and girls, workshops, farms, houses of 
correction, asylums for old age—these and other works have been first 
started in France, and have spread thence into all parts of the Catholic 
world. 

The Tractarian movement in Oxford, and the religious revival 
which it effected in the heart of Anglicanism, has been sometimes 
termed an unparalleled wonder, and this is true up toa certain point. 
Protestantism had not prepared us for such a spectacle, and indeed 
the Anglican revival was not effected by Protestantism, but in opposi- 
tion to it. We have in this very periodical rendered homage to 
whatever is noble in this great event of our day. Yet, after all, what 
has been the result of the movement? It led to the restoration 
of cathedrals which the Anglicans of the sixteenth century had 
Vou. VI.—No. 34. 4E 
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mutilated or destroyed, and which their successors had allowed to fall 
into neglect and disrepair. It led men to study the Fathers, biblical 
history, and theology : it led to the restoration of the parochial sys- 
tem, which has never ceased to exist in the Catholic Church; to the 
institution under a new name and slightly altered form of the Catholic 
religious orders. And after the struggles, the efforts, the sacrifices 
of forty years, what is the result? A state of chaos, somewhat re- 
sembling the Tower of Babel. We admit that all this has been done 
by the Tractarians and Ritualists, in spite of the episcopate ; but this 
is not precisely to the credit of their work, or at any rate of their 
Church. It cannot be termed the ideal Church of Christ Jesus, in 
which such relations exist between the Anglican bishops and a fraction 
of their clergy. It is true that the episcopate has opposed the 
Ritualist movement with the utmost vigour, and only with the result 
of showing their absolute want of power. The machinery is old and 
worn out, and is only maintained to give a certain social relief to the 
Anglican Church. 

Let us turn te the Church of France to see what she has done, 
and how much assistance she has received from without. In 180] 
there was everything todo. Nothing remained but some deserted 
churches, ruined either by the Huguenots of the sixteenth century, 
who were allies of the English Protestants, or by the adherents of 
the Revolution in the eighteenth century. Besides restoring the old 
churches, she built hundreds-of new ones, and the process of construc- 
tion or repairs is still going on, and is even more general, for wherever 
we 'go, we seethat new churches are being built, or that old ones are 
restored. After 1801 came the Empire, with its despotism and its 
perséeutions. The Restoration followed, and was scarcely more 
favourable to the Church. We need not. speak of the Government 
of July, as its conduct is too well known. As for the Second Empire, 
if we wish to know its sentiments and intentions, we have only to read 
the memorial presented to Napoleon the Third by one of his Ministers 
of Public Worship.'' The official pigeon-holes are full of such docu- 
ments. In fact the memorial gives a faithful summary of the policy 
exercised towards the Church. The Radicals are now carrying out 
with characteristic urbanity the advice given to Napoleon the Third. 

Notwithstanding the silent yet persistent opposition of Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the ill-will, the vexatious interference, the 
persecutions of the central or local authorities, the revival of the 
Church: of France is so complete that she would not, taking every- 
thing inte consideration, exchange her present situation for that 
which she occupied before the Revolution—not because she has 
nothing to regret in the past, but because she is more in harmony 
with the necessities of the day than would be the case with her old 


" Paris, Imprimerie Pillet, Rue des Grands Augustins. 
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organisation. She required secular and religious clergy, and could 
promise them nothing but poverty, suffering, sometimes even perse- 
eution and death, and clergy flocked to her standard. In 1801 they 
only numbered 20,000, and now there are more than 70,000. In 
1801 the Church encountered suspicion, and often hatred, every- 
where, especially among the higher classes. Now there is not a 
trace of the constitutional schism, and we find the governing classes 
are steadily drawn into closer union with her, if we except such men 
as Waddington, Ferry, and Lepére, who cannot be said to govern. 

The Church, which was destitute in 1801, has found money to 
carry out all her undertakings. Government has undertaken to keep 
historical monuments in repair; but the Church is responsible for 
other ecclesiastical buildings, as well as for the colleges, seminaries, 
refuges, orphanages, missions, and schools, which she has founded, or 
is founding every day. French Catholics must not be accused of not 
knowing how to give because they do not provide large incomes for 
the parish priests. Such a state of things would be so contrary to 
French customs that it would not endure three months ; but they do 
not allow.the priests to lack what is necessary, and for all charitable 
works money is forthcoming ; not, indeed, the millions of the rich— 
for, as everyone knows, large fortunes are rare in France—but the 
mite of the poor, and that mite is well administered. Charity is 
ingenious, and such miracles are wrought with small sums, that they 
excite emotion and surprise.'? 

At the moment when we write these lines a great injustice is per- 
petrated, which is calculated to show how much truth there is in the 
pretended distinction which has been drawn, and which some men have 
attempted to justify here, between the authorised and unauthorised 
congregations. With a want of loyalty we might expect from those 
who are now in power, the Catholic schools have been suppressed just 
as they were about to open. Such conduct is simply monstrous; but 
the Catholics do not lose heart, and their courage is equal to the 
situation. Catholic schools are founded throughout France, and no 
sacrifice is thought too great for this purpose. The secular schools 
are empty, or almost empty, and although the majority of the general 
councils have not approved of the action of the Government, it has 
been of no avail. Government will not recognise these two forms of 
universal suffrage. 

- Neither the Church nor the clergy of France are opposed to the 
Republic, and the war which has been declared against them was not 
begun on their side. But they passively endure it, and with God’s 
help. they hope, at any rate in the end, to triumph. The Church 


® M. About has disputed our assertion that two or three nuns were able to subsist 
on the government allowance of 20/., but such is the fact. We have been told of a 
community in which the average expenses of each member amounts to 6/, per annum. 
Their names and addresses are at the disposal of M. About. 
4E2 
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already bears tokens of more than one wound, but she will not be 
the last to suffer, nor the most severely injured. The Republic itself 
may perish from the senseless war which some of its adherents have 
declared against Catholics. M. Thiers has been accredited with a 
picturesque expression which has been verified more than once, 
‘The man who devours a priest always dies of the meal.’ And the 
saying applies equally to monarchies and republics; for it is a fact 
that both forms of government have perished more than once in 
consequence of having partaken of such a repast. The Third Republic 
may fall from the same causes which dragged down its two prede- 
cessors. Therefore, the Church of France feels no alarm, although 
she deplores, from more than one point of view, the conflict which 


has now begun. 


These times are hard and gloomy for religion, but in the course of the present 
century we have witnessed still more gloomy days. 

Under the First Empire, any insult to our worship or our persons would have 
been severely repressed ; but, in spite of this apparent protection, no real liberty was 
accorded to us. . Parochial missions were prohibited, priests were not allowed to 
assemble for a religious retreat, church schools were constrained to submit to the 
teaching of the lycées, the Sulpicians were expelled from the large seminaries, and 
the Pope was a prisoner at Fontainebleau. The man who then ruled almost the whole 
of Europe convoked .a national council with a schismatic intention, and imprisoned 
those bishops who offered a vehement resistance. 

In 1830 there was a prevailing indifference in matters of religion. In what 
are called the governing classes, among philosophers and men of literature and 
learning, religious questions were the object of general and profound disdain ; the 
influence of the Catholic priesthood was supposed to be extinct, and the funeral 
rites of a great worship, that is, the end of the Catholic Church, were declared to be 
imminent. 

This is no longer the case. Religious questions now take precedence of all 
others ; our enemies are amazed and irritated by our energetic vitality; our progress 
alarms them; and, from their point of view, the influence we have gained isa 


peril to society. 
The war which has now begun is better than the chill, disdainful indifference of 


bygone days. 


VIII. 


The words quoted above are taken from a speech lately uttered 
by one of the princes of the Church of France. They are a just 
summary of what we have endeavoured to say, and express exactly 
what we think and hope. 

Everything in the Church of France is not perfect, for there is 
and will be nothing perfect in this world. There is room for progress 
in more than one direction, but the rulers of the Church are not 
always able to do what is absolutely the best. They have to be 
prudent ; they must often be silent when they wish to speak, and 
content themselves with only demanding part of their rights. The 
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Church of France is no longer wealthy; she has no longer rich 
abbeys, and bishoprics of still greater value; princes of the royal 
family, counts and barons do not become bishops. But in our age 
these dignities are not esteemed, and such men as Gambetta, Spuller, 
Leroyer and Waddington are the products of the time. It almost 
seems necessary, in order to rise to power in France, to be Genoese, 
German, Swiss, or English, although such men are French neither 
by race nor in sentiment. This fact scarcely glorifies the Republic, 
but the truth remains the same. 

While we contemplate the situation of the Church, which she 
did not create for herself, we do not hesitate to repeat that she is 
ready to withstand the attack which she deplores and deprecates. If 
forced to resist, she will do so with charity; but her resistance is 
certain, and she knows how to follow the example given by her fore- 
fathers in the faith. 

We write these lines almost on the very spot where those mas- 
sacres occurred in 1792 which must overwhelm any government in 
shame. From the window where we sit we can follow almost all the 
phases of the atrocious slaughter ; in the church close by the victims 
were imprisoned who were destined to the sword of assassins, hired 
for the payment of six francs a day. The executions took place 
for the most part in the garden below, and a column indicates the 
spot beside the reservoir where the first victim fell. The chapel has 
only recently been destroyed which was long stained with the blood 
of the martyrs ; and close by is the short staircase on which many of 
the victims were cut down, and from a hundred and twenty to a 
hundred and seventy corpses were piled up in the angle of the 
wall. On this ill-omened day, the 2nd of September, 1792, the 
nobles and the vulgar, bishops and priests, perished together, in- 
volved in the same butchery. If the Republic of to-day wishes 
to take up the work of its predecessor, the clergy of our time will 
not prove to be unworthy of the clergy of those days. They will 
do honour to their mission, and will not shrink from shedding their 
blood for the cause of God. What men saw then will be seen once 
more, and it will appear that the clergy of our day are not inferior to 
those of 1789. Yet may God avert such acts of blood from France 
and the world! Di talem avertite casum ! 


Asst Martin. 


(See neat page for Appendix to p. 1107.) 
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Apprenprx To Pace 1107. 


Table showing the Increase of the French Parochial Clergy since 1816," 
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8 For Nos. 1 to 8 see Charles Jourdain, Le Budget des Cultes en France depuis 
le Concordat de 1801 jusgu’a nos jours (Paris, Hachette, 1859), and L’ Univers of 
Friday, January 17, 1879. No. 8 has been compiled from La France Ecclésiastique 
pour 1879 (Paris, Plon, 1879). 

4 Increase to be explained by the annexation of Savoy and of the county of Nice. 

18 Decrease explained by the loss of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. 
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ESCAPE FROM PAIN: THE HISTORY 
OF A DISCOVERY. 


Tue history of the discovery of methods for the prevention of pain in 
surgical operations deserves to be considered by all who study either 
the means by which knowledge is advanced or the lives of those by 
whom beneficial discoveries are made. And this history may best be 
traced in the events which led to and followed the use of nitrous 
oxide gas, of sulphuric ether, and of chloroform as anzesthetics—that 
is, as means by which complete insensibility may be safely produced 
and so long maintained that a surgical operation, of whatever severity 
and however prolonged, may be absolutely painless. 


In 1798, Mr. Humphry Davy, an apprentice to Mr. Borlase a 
surgeon at Bodmin, had so distinguished himself by zeal and power 
in the study of chemistry and natural philosophy, that he was invited 
by Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, to become the ‘superintendent of the 
Pneumatic Institution which had been ‘established at Clifton for the 
purpose of trying the medicinal effects of different gases.’ He 
obtained release from his apprenticeship, accepted the appointment, 
and devoted himself to the study of gases, not only in their medicinal 
effects, but much more in all their chemical and physical relations. 
After two years’ work he published his Researches, Chemical and 
Philosophical, chiefly concerning Nitrous Oxide, an essay proving a 
truly marvellous ingenuity, patience, and courage in experiments, 
and such a power of observing and of thinking as has rarely if ever 
been surpassed by any scientific man of Davy’s age; for he was then 
only twenty-two. 

In his inhalations of the nitrous oxide gas he observed all the 
phenomena of mental excitement, of exalted imagination, enthusiasm, 
merriment, restlessness, from which it gained its popular name of 
‘laughing gas;’ and he saw people made, at least for some short 
time and in some measure, insensible by it. So, among other 
suggestions or guesses about probable medicinal uses of inhalation of 
gases, he wrote, near the end of his essay: ‘As nitrous oxide in its 
extensive operation appears capable of destroying physical pain, it 
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may probably be used with advantage during surgical operations in 
which no great effusion of blood takes place.’ 

It seems strange that no one caught at a suggestion such as this, 
True, the evidence on which it was founded was very slight; it was 
with a rare scientific power that Davy had thought out so far beyond 
his facts; but he had thought clearly, and as clearly told his belief. 
Yet no one earnestly regarded it. The nitrous oxide might have 
been of as little general interest as the carbonic or any other, had it 
not been for the strange and various excitements produced by its 
inhalation. These made it a favourite subject with chemical lecturers, 
and year after year, in nearly every chemical theatre, it was fun to 
inhale it after the lecture on the gaseous compounds of nitrogen; 
and among those who inhaled it there must have been many who, in 
their intoxication, received sharp and heavy blows, but, at the time, 
felt no pain. And this went on for more than forty years, exciting 
nothing worthy to be called thought or observation, till, in December 
1844, Mr. Colton, a popular itinerant lecturer on chemistry, delivered 
a lecture on ‘laughing gas’ in Hartford, Connecticut. Among his 
auditors was Mr. Horace Wells, an enterprising dentist in that town, 
aman of some power in mechanical invention. After the lecture 
came the usual amusement of inhaling the gas, and Wells, in whom 
long wishing had bred a kind of belief that something might be 
found to make tooth-drawing painless, observed that one of the men 
excited by the gas was not conscious of hurting himself when he fell 
on the benches and bruised and cut his knees. Even when he 
became calm and clear-headed the man was sure that he did not feel 
pain at the time of his fall. Wells was at once convinced—more 
easily convinced than a man of more scientific mind would have been 
—that, during similar insensibility, in a state of intense nervous ex- 
citement, teeth might be drawn without pain, and he determined that 
himself and one of his own largest teeth should be the first for trial. 
Next morning Colton gave him the gas, and his friend Dr. Riggs ex- 
tracted his tooth. He remained unconscious for a few moments, and 
then exclaimed, ‘ A new era in tooth-pulling! It did not hurt me 
more than the prick of a pin. It is the greatest discovery ever made.’ 

In the next three weeks Wells extracted teeth from some twelve 
or fifteen persons under the influence of the nitrous oxide, and gave 
pain to only two or three. Dr. Riggs, also, used it with the same 
success, and the practice was well known and talked of in Hartford. 

Encouraged by his success Wells went to Boston, wishing to 
enlarge the reputation of his discovery and to have an opportunity 
of giving the gas to some one undergoing a surgical operation. Dr. 
J. C. Warren, the senior Surgeon of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, to whom he applied for this purpose, asked him to show 
first its effects on some one from whom he would draw a tooth. He 
undertook to do this in the theatre of the medical college before a 
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large class of students, to whom he had, on a previous day, explained 
his plan. Unluckily, the bag of gas from which the patient was 
inhaling was taken away too soon; he cried out when his tooth was 
drawn; the students hissed and hooted; and the discovery was 
denounced as an imposture. 

Wells left Boston disappointed and disheartened ; he fell ill, and 
was for many months unable to practise his profession. Soon after- 
wards he gave up dentistry, and neglected the use and study of the 
nitrous oxide, till he was recalled to it by a discovery even more 
important than his own. 

The thread of the history of nitrous oxide may be broken here. 


The inhalation of sulphuric ether was often, even in the last 
century, used for the relief of spasmodic asthma, phthisis, and some 
other diseases of the chest. Dr. Beddoes and others thus wrote of it: 
but its utility was not great, and there is no evidence that this use 
of it had any influence on the discovery of its higher value, unless it 
were, very indirectly, in its having led to its being found useful for 
soothing the irritation produced by inhaling chlorine. Much more 
was due to its being used, like nitrous oxide, for the fun of the 
excitement which its diluted vapour would produce in those who 
freely inhaled it. 

The beginning of its use for this purpose is not clear. In the 
Journal of Science and the Arts, published in 1818 at the Royal 
Institution, there is a short anonymous statement among the ‘ Mis- 
cellanea,’ in which it is said, ‘ When the vapour of ether mixed with 
common air is inhaled, it produces effects very similar to those occa- 
sioned by nitrous oxide.’ The method of inhaling and its effects are 
described, and then ‘it is necessary to use caution in making 
experiments of this kind. By the imprudent inspiration of ether a 
gentleman was thrown into a very lethargic state, which continued 
with occasional periods of intermission for more than thirty hours, 
and a great depression of spirits; for many days the pulse was so 
much lowered that considerable fears were entertained for his life.’ 

The statement of these facts has been ascribed to Faraday, under 
whose management the journal was at that time published. But, 
whoever wrote or whoever may have read the statement, it was, for 
all useful purposes, as much neglected as was Davy’s suggestion of 
the utility of the nitrous oxide. The last sentence, quoted as it was 
by Pereira and others writing on the uses of ether, excited much 
more fear of death than hope of ease from ether-inhalation. Such 
effects as are described in it are of exceeding rarity; their danger 
was greatly over-estimated; but the account of them was enough to 
discourage all useful research. 

But, as the sulphuric ether would ‘ produce effects very similar 
to those occasioned by nitrous oxide,’ and was much the more easy 
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to procure, it came to be often inhaled, for amusement, by chemist’s 
lads and by pupils in the dispensaries of surgeons. It was often thus 
used by young people in many places in the United States. ‘They 
had what they called ‘ ether-frolics,’ in which they inhaled ether till 
they became merry, or in some other way absurdly excited or, some- 
times, completely insensible. 

Among those who had joined in these ether-frolics was Dr, 
Wilhite of Anderson, South Caroling. In one of them, in 1839, 
when nearly all of the party had been inhaling and some had been 
laughing, some crying, some fighting—just as they might have done 
if they had had the nitrous oxide gas—Wilhite, then a lad of seven- 
teen, saw a negro-boy at the door and tried to persuade him to inhale, 
He refused and resisted all attempts to make him do it, till they 
seized him, held him down, and kept a handkerchief wet with ether 
close over his mouth. Presently his struggles ceased; he lay in- 
sensible, snoring, past all arousing; he seemed to be dying. And 
thus he lay for an hour, till medical help came and, with shaking, 
slapping, and cold splashing, he was awakened and suffered no harm. 

The fright at having, it was supposed, so nearly killed the boy, 
put an end to ether-frolics in that neighbourhood; but in 1842, 
Wilhite had become a pupil of Dr. Crauford Long, practising at that 
time at Jefferson (Jackson County, Georgia). Here he and Dr. Long 
and three fellow-pupils often amused themselves with the ether 
inhalation, and Dr. Long observed that when he became furiously 
excited, as he often did, he was unconscious of the blows which he, 
by chance, received as he rushed or tumbled about. He observed 
the same in his pupils; and thinking over this, and emboldened by 
what Mr. Wilhite told him of the negro-boy recovering after an 
hour’s insensibility, he determined to try whether the ether-inhalation 
would make any one insensible of the pain of an operation. So, in 
March 1842, nearly three years before Wells’s observations with the 
nitrous oxide, he induced a Mr. Venable, who had been very fond of 
inhaling ether, to inhale it till he was quite insensible. Then he 
dissected a tumour from his neck; no pain was felt, and no harm 
followed. Three months later, he similarly removed another tumour 
from him ; and again, in 1842 and in 1845, he operated on other three 
patients, and none felt pain. His operations were known and talked 
of in his neighbourhood ; but the neighbourhood was only that of an 
obscure little town; and he did not publish any of his observations. 
The record of his first operation was only entered in his ledger : 

‘ James Venable, 1842. Ether and excising tumour, $2.00.’ 

He waited to test the ether more thoroughly in some greater opera- 
tion than those in which he had yet tried it; and then he would have 
published his account of it. While he was waiting, others began to 
stir more actively in busier places, where his work was quite un- 
known, not even heard of. 
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Among those with whom, in his unlucky visit to Boston, Wells 
talked of his use of the nitrous oxide, and of the great discovery which 
he believed that he had made, were Dr. Morton and Dr. Charles 
Jackson, men widely different in character and pursuit, but in- 
separable in the next chapter of the history of anzsthetics. 

Morton was a restless energetic dentist, a rough man, resolute to 
get practice and make his fortune. Jackson was a quiet scientific 
gentleman, unpractical and unselfish, in good repute as a chemist, 
geologist, and mineralogist. At the time of Wells’s visit, Morton, 
who had been his pupil in 1842, and for a short time, in 1843, his 
partner, was studying medicine and anatomy at the Massachusetts 
Medical College, and was living in Jackson’s house. Neither Morton 
nor Jackson put much if any faith in Wells’s story, and Morton 
witnessed his failure in the medical theatre. Still, Morton had it in 
his head that tooth-drawing might somehow be made painless, and 
even after Wells had retired from practice, he talked with him about 
it, and made some experiments, but, having no scientific skill or 
knowledge, they led to nothing. Still, he would not rest, and he was 
guided to success by Jackson, whom Wells advised him to ask to 
make some nitrous oxide gas for him. 

Jackson had long known, as many others did, of sulphuric ether 
being inhaled for amusement and of its producing effects like those 
of nitrous oxide: he knew also of its employment as a remedy for the 
irritation caused by inhaling chlorine. He had himself used it for 
this purpose, and once, in 1842, while using it, he became completely 
insensible. He had thus been led to think that the pure ether might 
be used for the prevention of pain in surgical operations ; he spoke of 
it with some scientific friends, and sometimes advised a trial of it ; 
but he did not urge it or take any active steps to promote even the 
trial. One evening, Morton, who was now in practice as a dentist, 
called on him, full of some scheme which he did not divulge, and 
urgent for success in painless tooth-drawing. Jackson advised him 
to use the ether, and taught him how to use it. 

On that same evening, the 30th of September, 1846, Morton in- 
haled the ether, put himself to sleep, and, when he awoke, found that 
he had been asleep for eight minutes. Instantly, as he tells, he looked 
for an opportunity of giving it to a patient; and one just then coming 
in, a stout healthy man, he induced him to inhale, made him quite 
insensible, and drew his tooth without his having the least conscious- 
ness of what was done. 

But the great step had yet to be made—the step which Wells 
would have tried to make if his test-experiment had not failed. 
Clearly, operations as swift as that of tooth-drawing might be ren- 
dered painless, but could it be right to incur the risk of insensibility 
long enough and deep enough for a large surgical operation? It was 
generally believed that in such insensibility there was serious danger 
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to life. Was it really so? Jackson advised Morton to ask Dr. J. C. 
Warren to let him try, and Warren dared to let him. It is hard, 
now, to think how bold the enterprise must have seemed to those who 
were capable of thinking accurately on the facts then known. 

The first trial was made on the 16th of October, 1846. Morton 
gave the ether to a patient in the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and Dr. Warren removed a tumour from his neck. The result was 
not complete success; the patient hardly felt the pain of the cutting, 
but he was aware that the operation was being performed. On the 
next day, in a severer operation by Dr. Hayward, the success was 
perfect ; the patient felt nothing, and in long insensibility there was 
no appearance of danger to life. 

The discovery might already be deemed complete ; for the trials of 
the next following days had the same success, and thence onwards the 
use of the ether extended over constantly widening fields. -A coarse 
but feeble opposition was raised by some American dentists; a few 
surgeons were over-cautious in their warnings against suspected 
dangers ; a few maintained that pain was very useful, necessary per- 
haps to sound healing; some were hindered by their dislike of the 
patent which Morton and Jackson took out ; but as fast as the news 
could be carried from one continent to another, and from town to 
town, so fast did the use of ether spread. It might almost be said that 
in every place, at least in Europe, where the discovery was promoted 
more quickly than in America, the month might be named before 
which all operative surgery was agonising, and after which it was 
painless. 

But there were other great pains yet to be prevented, the pains of 
childbirth. For escape from these the honour and deep gratitude 
are due to Sir James Simpson. No energy, or knowledge, or power 
of language less than his could have overcome the fears that the in- 
sensibility, which was proved to be harmless in surgical operations and 
their consequences, should be often fatal or very mischievous in parturi- 
tion. And to these fears were added a crowd of pious protests (raised, 
for the most part, by men) against so gross an interference as this 
seemed with the ordained course of human nature. Simpson, with 
equal force of words and work, beat all down; and by his adoption 
of chloroform as a substitute for ether promoted the whole use of 
anesthetics. 


Ether and chloroform seemed to supply all that could be wished 
from anesthetics. The range of their utility extended; the only 
question was as to their respective advantages, a question still un- 
settled. Their potency was found absolute, their safety very nearly 
eomplete, and, after the death of Wells in 1848, nitrous oxide was 
soon neglected and almost forgotten. Thus it remained till 1862, 
nearly seventeen years, when Mr. Colton, who still continued lectur- 
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ing and giving the gas ‘for fun,’ was at New Haven, Connecticut. 
He had often told what Wells had done with nitrous oxide at Hart- 
ford, and he wanted other dentists to use it, but none seemed to care 
for it till, at New Britain, Dr. Dunham asked him to give it to a patient 
to whom it was thought the ether might be dangerous. The result 
was excellent, and in 1863 Dr. Smith of New Haven substituted the 
nitrous oxide for ether in his practice and used it very frequently. In 
the nine months following his first use of it, he extracted without pain 
nearly 4,000 teeth. Colton, in the following year, associated himself 
with a dentist in New York and established the Colton Dental 
Association, where the gas was given to many thousands more. Still, 
its use was very slowly admitted. Some called it dangerous, others 
were content with chloroform and ether, others said that the short 
pangs of tooth-drawing had better be endured. But in 1867 Mr. 
Colton came to Paris and Dr. Evans at once promoted his plan. 
In 1868 he came to London and, after careful study of it at the 
Dental Hospital, the nitrous oxide was speedily adopted, both by 
dentists and by the administrators of anesthetics. By this time it 
has saved hundreds of thousands of people from the sharp pains of 
all kinds of operations on the teeth and of a great number of the 
surgical operations that can be quickly done. 


Such is the history of the discovery of the use of anesthetics. 
Probably, none has ever added so largely to that part of happiness 
which consists in the escape from pain. Past all counting is the 
sum of happiness enjoyed by the millions who, in the last three-and- 
thirty years have escaped the pains that were inevitable in surgical 
operations; pains made more terrible by apprehension, more keen 
by close attention ; sometimes awful in a swift agony, sometimes 
prolonged beyond even the most patient endurance, and then re- 
newed in memory and terrible in dreams. These will never be felt 
again. But the value of the discovery is not limited by the aboli- 
tion of these pains or the pains of childbirth. It would need a long 
essay to tell how it has enlarged the field of useful surgery, making 
many things easy that were difficult, many safe that were too perilous, 
many practicable that were nearly impossible. And, yet more 
variously, the discovery has brought happiness in the relief of some 
of the intensest pains of sickness, in quieting convulsion, in helping 
to the discrimination of obscure diseases. The tale of its utility 
would not end here; another essay might tell its multiform uses in 
the study of physiology, reaching even to that of the elemental processes 
in plants, for these, as Claude Bernard has shown, may be completely 
for atime suspended in the sleep produced by chloroform or ether. 

And now, what of the discoverers?! What did time bring to 
those who brought so great happiness to mankind ? 


’ Those only are here reckoned as discoverers from whose work may be traced not 
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Long, out-stripped in the race of discovery, continued in his quiet 
useful life in practice at Jefferson, and after 1850 at Athens (Georgia). 
The fact of his discovery was not known beyond his own narrow 
circle of friends till the use of both ether and chloroform had become 
general. Then his claim to honour was as little heard as one gentle 
voice might be in the uproar of a confused and noisy crowd. In 
1853, when Morton made one of his claims on Congress for a large 
reward in money, it was shown that Long had used the ether more 
than four years before him. The claim to honour could not be 
denied. It was admitted by Jackson, who wrote that if Long ‘had 
written to him in season,’ he ‘ would have presented his claims to the 
Academy of Sciences of France.’ But nothing followed; and Long's 
name and worth were known to very few till, in 1877, Dr. Marion 
Sims published a full account of his observations. Long was then an 
old man, still at work in his profession and obliged to work very 
hard, for he had suffered heavy losses in the Civil War. He had the 
esteem of all who knew him; he was, as Jackson described him, ‘a 
very modest, retiring man, an honourable man in all respects.’ Last 
year he died, and then he was honoured by his portrait being pre- 
sented by Mr. Stuart of New York to the Alumni of the University 
of Georgia and placed in the capitol of that State. 

Of Wells, it has already been told how, after his failure in the 
attempt to show the value of nitrous oxide at Boston, he went home 
disheartened, and was long ill and unable to practise his profession. 
He gave up his dentistry and occupied himself in many things, the 
last of them picture-dealing, and he left the study of the nitrous 
oxide till after the full discovery of the use of ether. Then he tried 
in vain to prove that his method of anesthesia was the best .and 
safest, not in dentistry alone, but in severer surgery; he and Dr. 
Marcy, he said, had used ether before Morton did, and fourd it in no 
way better than the nitrous oxide. But it was in vain that he tried 
to gain honour or reward for priority of discovery, or to recover the 
position and the practice he had given up. Constant disappointment 


merely what might have been the beginning of the discovery, but the continuous 
history of events consequent on the evidence of its truth. Long, it is true, might 
under this rule be excluded; yet his work cannot fairly be separated from the history. 
Of course in this, as in every similar case, there were some who maintained that there 
was nothing newinit. Before 1842 there were many instances in which persons 
underwent operations during insensibility. There may be very reasonable doubts 
about what is told of the ancient. uses of Indian hemp and mandragora; but most of 
those who saw much surgery before 1846 must have seen operations done on patients 
during insensibility produced by narcotics, dead-drunkenness, mesmerism, large 
losses of blood or other uncertain and often impracticable methods. Besides, there 
were many guesses and suggestions for making operations painless. But they were 
all fruitless; and they fail at that which may be a fair test for most of the claims of 
discoverers—the test of consequent and continuous history. When honour is claimed 
for the authors of such fruitless works as these, it may fairly be said that blame 
rather than praise is due to them. Having seen so far as they profess, they should 
not have rested till they could see much further. 
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weighed heavily on him ; for he was a gentle, sensitive, enthusiastic 
man. At last, weary and wretched, he became insane, and in 1848 
committed suicide. Some twenty years afterwards, the nitrous 
oxide was in full use; his statue was set up in Hartford; and five 
years later, his widow, still in poverty, was helped by a subscription. 
Morton, as vainly, but with longer contest, strove to ‘make his 
fortune.’ As soon as the value of the ether-inhalation was proved, 
he took out a patent for its use, and Jackson was induced to join 
him in this wrong. But at once there arose a fierce, coarse con- 
troversy as to which of the two should have the honour of priority of 
discovery, and what should be their several profits from the patent. 
The principals did not write so much as their friends and their 
attorneys ; these were vehement and profuse, and the dispute was 
made yet more coarse and bitter by those who acquired money- 
interest in the patent, and by the editors of newspapers in which 
Morton advertised for practice and for the sale of licences to use his 
patent. One cannot read the controversy without utter shame at the 
degradation of truths which should have been told only in the pure 
language of science and humanity. Some of it is so written; but 
more is foul with conflicting affidavits, special pleadings of lawyers, 
perversions of low journalists and mutual charges of falsehood, fraud, 
and imposition. Of course, no good came of it : Jackson retired from 
it as soon as he could, and Morton found his patent useless. He and 
his friends often spoke of the ether as a new compound, and some 
called it Letheon; and he set up a Letheon-establishment, but every 
one knew that the ‘ compound’ was sulphuric ether. Jackson never 
attempted to conceal it, and there was no need of apparatus in its use. 
The patent cost so much more than it yielded that in a year or two 
Morton was a very poor man, needing money-help from his friends. 
A thousand dollars were subscribed for him, and then there was a 
bitter quarrel as to whether they were given for honour or for charity. 
Many times he petitioned Congress for some large reward ; he 
spent time and money in ‘ lobbying,’ and the worse means of gaining 
votes, but all was in vain. His petitions were met with protests 
from Jackson, with claims for Wells’s family, or for Long, and every 
discussion raised the old controversy, and made it hotter with the heat 
of new personal and political animosities ; for the South was then 
dominant and Morton was a Northerner. At the end of every attempt 
to get money he found himself rather poorer, in less practice, and in 
worse repute; people became utterly tired of the quarrel and, for 
the most part, indifferent to the claims of all who were engaged in 
it.. Even the discovery itself was less esteemed in America than in 
Europe, so that that could be often repeated which Dr. Hayward had 
said of it: ‘The only spot in Christendom in which the discovery 
was received with coldness . . . . was in our own countsy.’ 
Thus Morton worried his way through life for 4wo-and-twenty 
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years. His friends helped him from time to time with money and 
encouragement, but at last even his rough hard nature yielded. 
After one of his many failures to obtain money from Congress, driven 
half wild by poverty and disappointment, he returned from Washing- 
ton to New York in a state of inten’<--Mental excitement. He was 
kindly tended by Dr. Lewis Sayre and carefully watched. One day, in 
July 1868, he drove out with his attendant, wanting, as he said, fresh 
air ‘ to cool his brain.’ Returning home he suddenly jumped from the 
carriage, ran through a plantation to the border of an adjacent lake, 
put his head into the water ‘ to cool his brain,’ was found insensible, 
and in a few hours died. 

Jackson found himself in trouble as soon as his belief that ether 
might be used to produce insensibility in surgical operations was 
proved true by Morton. He seems to have had no selfish view 
beyond that of maintaining his claim to the honour of the discovery ; 
but to maintain this, he was involved in the discredit of the patent, 
and in all the controversies had to endure coarse abuse and the 
imputation of trickery and low motives. He separated himself from 
Morton as soon as he could, took as little part as possible in the 
controversy, and all that he wrote was gentle and courteous in com- 
parison with the language of his opponents. He held on his course 
in the study of mineralogy and geology, wrote many good papers on 
them, was well esteemed in all the scientific societies of his country, 
and received scientific honours from abroad. But some years ago 
his mental power failed, and now he is in an asylum, without 
either wealth or honours, but happy in the peaceful enjoyment of 
genial and benevolent delusions. 

Simpson had a more prosperous career than these. His intro- 
duction of the use of anesthetics into obstetric practice, and the 
generally wider range for their employment which was due to his 
adoption of chloroform in place of ether, were part of the merits which 
gained for him, among many other honours, a baronetcy and a place 
among the most successful physicians of his time, a statue in 
Edinburgh and a memorial bust in Westminster Abbey. 


It is hard to repress a first feeling of shame and anger that the 
American discoverers, great benefactors as they were, should have 
been left by their fellow-countrymen to die poor, without honour, 
scarcely thanked for their work. The whole world owes to them 
immeasurable happiness. America owes them, besides, the honour of 
a great national] renown. Where, then, was the bounty which, in that 
country, in so many instances, has been splendid in its grandeur? 
Where the keen jealousy for national honour? It looks as if all had 
fallen into some sullen ingratitude and indifference. 

But, if we look more deeply, we may find no reason for blaming 
the American people; rather, we may find that they did only what, 
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in the like conditions, would have been done by ourselves or any 
others. The case was one in which it was made necessary to satisfy, 
if possible, both gratitude and justice. This might have been easy 
if there had been only one claimant; gratitude might have been 
profuse and bountiful, and ju ». might have approved or, at least, 
been silent. But there were never less than two, and generally four, 
claimants ; and where gratitude might with a free hand have been 
ready to give honours and rewards to them all, justice was invoked 
that the gifts might be in measure proportioned to their several 
merits. Then gratitude, waiting on justice, became irresolute and 
cold, or was distracted by new objects. 

It may seem very hard; but let any one or, much better, let any 
four or five, as if sitting in council, think what they would have done ; 
how they would have satisfied at once their gratitude and their sense 
of justice; how much, suppose, of any great vote by Congress they 
would have given to each claimant ? 

How much should Long have had? He first used a true, safe, and 
sufficient anzsthetic in surgery, and used it with such success that, if 
he had quickly published his facts, he covJd aot but have been re- 
garded as the great discoverer. It was the fault of his position more 
than of himself that his facts were not sooner known; and for his 
delay he might, in so grave a case, plead prudence. But was he then 
to have no reward ? 

And what should have been Wells’s share? He certainly dis- 
covered the use of nitrous oxide, and from his success with it may be 
traced, not only the knowledge of its whole present utility, but the 
continuous history of the complete discovery of anzsthetics. True, 
he soon left the field, disheartened and as if in distrust of his own 
work ; but before he left it he had set Morton on the track, and had 
thus contributed to the discovery of the uses of ether and chloroform. 
These, surely, were great merits; what should have been their reward ? 

Jackson’s claims were of a different kind. He had what may be 
called a scientific idea of the anesthetic use of ether; but he gave it 
no active life, no clear persuasive expression. His mind was chiefly 
occupied in fields of science far apart from active surgery ; the great 
idea needed transplantation. But, when we see to what it grew, we 
must admit that he who bred and nurtured it, and then gave it to be 
planted, had great claims to honour. 

Morton answered well to the definition given, it is said, by Sydney 
Smith : ‘He is not the inventor who first says the thing, but he who 
says it so long, loudly, and clearly, that he compels mankind to hear 
him.’ Without either skill, or knowledge, or ingenuity, he supplied 
the qualities without which the complete discovery of anesthetics 
might have been, at least, lony delayed—boldness, perseverance, self- 
confidence. While Long waited, and Wells turned back, and Jackson 
was thinking, and those to whom they had talked were neither acting 
VoL. VI.—No. 34. 4F 
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nor thinking, Morton, the ‘ practical man,’ went to work and worked 
resolutely. He gave ether successfully in severe surgical operations, 
he loudly proclaimed his deeds, and ‘compelled mankind to hear him’ 
His claim was very clear. 

Probably, most people would agree that all four deserved reward ; 
but that which the controversy and the patent and the employment 
of legal advisers made it necessary to determine was, whether more 
than one deserved reward and, if more than one, the proportion to be 
assigned to each. Here was the difficulty. The French Academy of 
Sciences in 1850 granted equal shares in the Monthyon Prize to Jack- 
son and to Morton; but Long was unknown to them, and, at the time 
of the award, the value of nitrous oxide was so hidden by the greater 
value of ether that Wells’s claim was set aside. A memorial column 
was erected at Boston, soon after Morton’s death in 1868, and here the 
difficulty was shirked by dedicating the column to the discovery ot 
ether, and not naming the discoverers. The difficulty could not be 
thus settled ; and, in all probability, our supposed council of four or 
five would not solve it. One would prefer the claims of absolute 
priority ; another those of suggestive science; another the courage of 
bold adventure; sentiment and sympathy would variously affect their 
judgments. And if we suppose that they, like the American Congress, 
had to discuss their differences within sound of such controversies as 
followed Morton’s first use of ether, or during a war of pamphlets, or 
under burdens of parliamentary papers, we should expect that their 
clearest decision would be that a just decision could not be given, 
and that gratitude must die if it had to wait till distributive justice 
could be satisfied. The gloomy fate of the American discoverers makes 
one wish that gratitude could have been let flow of its own impulse ; 
it would have done less wrong than the desire for justice did. A 
lesson of the whole story is that gratitude and justice are often incom- 
patible; and that when they conflict, then, usually, swmmum jus 
summa injuria. 


Another lesson, which has been taught in the history of many 
-other discoveries, is clear in this—the lesson that great truths may be 
very near us and yet be not discerned. Of course, the way to the 
diseovery of anesthetics was much more difficult than it now seems. 
It was very difficult to produce complete insensibility with nitrous 
oxide till it could be given undiluted and unmixed; this required 
much better apparatus than Davy or Wells had; and it was hardly 
possible to make such apparatus till india-rubber manufactures were 
improved. It was very difficult to believe that profound and long 
insensibility could be safe, or that the appearances of impending 
death were altogether fallacious. Bold as Davy was, bold even to reck- 
lessness in his experiments on himself, he would not have ventured 
to produce deliberately in any one a state so like a final suffocation 
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as we now look at unmoved. It was a boldness not of knowledge 
that first made light of such signs of dying, and found that what 
looked like a sleep of death was as safe as the beginning of a night’s 
rest. Still, with all fair allowance for these and other difficulties, 
we cannot but see and wonder that for more than forty years of this 
century a great truth lay unobserved, though it was covered with only 
so thin a veil that a careful physiological research must have dis- 
covered it. The discovery ought to have been made by following 
the suggestion of Davy. The book in which he wrote that ‘ nitrous 
oxide—capable of destroying physical pain—may probably be used 
with advantage during surgical operations,’ was widely read, and it 
would be hard to name a man of science more widely known and 
talked of than he was. Within two years of the publication of his 
Researches, he was appointed to a professorship in the Royal Insti- 
tution; and in the next year he was a favourite in the fashionable 
as well as in the scientific world; and all his life through he was 
intimately associated with those among whom all the various motives 
for desiring to find some means ‘ capable of destroying physical pain ’ 
would be most strongly felt. Curiosity, the love of truth, the love of 
marvels, the desire of ease, self-interest, benevolence—all were alert 
in the minds of men and women who knew and trusted whatever 
Davy said or wrote, but not one mind was earnestly directed to the 
rare promise which his words contained. His own mind was turned 
with its full force to other studies; the interest in surgery which he 
may have felt during his apprenticeship at Bodmin was lost in his 
devotion to poetry, philosophy, and natural science, and there is no 
evidence that he urged others to undertake the study which he left. 
Even his biographers, his brother Dr. John Davy, and his intimate 
friend Dr. Paris, both of whom were very capable physicians and 
men of active intellect, say nothing of his suggestion of the use of 
nitrous oxide. It was overlooked and utterly forgotten till the pro- 
phecy was fulfilled by those who had never heard of it. The same 
may be said of what Faraday, if it were he, wrote of the influence 
of sulphuric ether. All was soon forgotten, and the clue to the dis- 
covery, which would have been far easier with ether than with nitrous 
oxide, for it needed no apparatus, and even required mixture with air, 
was again lost. One could have wished that the honour of bringing so 
great a boon to men, and so great a help in the pursuit of knowledge, 
had been won by some of those who were giving themselves with careful 
cultivation to the search for truth as for its own sake. But it was not 
80: science was utterly at fault; and it was shown that in the search 
for truth there are contingencies in which men of ready belief and 
rough enterprise, seeking for mere utility even with selfish purposes, 
can achieve more than those who restrain themselves within the range 
of what seems reasonable. 

Such instances of delay in the discovery of truth are always 
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wondered: at, but they are not uncommon. Long before Jenner 
demonstrated the utility of vaccination it was known in Gloucestershire 
that they who had had cow-pox could not catch the small-pox. For 
some years before the invention of electric telegraphy, Professor 
Cumming of Cambridge, when describing to his class the then recent 
discovery by Oersted of the power of an electric current to deflect a 
magnet, used to say, ‘Here, then, are the elements which would 
excellently serve for a system of telegraphy.’ Yet none of his hearers, 
active and cultivated as they were, were moved from the routine of 
study. Laennec quotes a sentence from Hippocrates which, if it had 
been worthily studied, might have led to the full discovery of auscul- 
tation. Thus it often has been ; and few prophecies can be safer than 
that our successors will wonder at us as we do at those before us; 
will wonder that we did not discern the great truths which they will 
say were all around us, within reach of any clear, earnest mind. 

They will wonder, too, as we may, when we study the history of 
the discovery of anesthetics, at the quietude with which habitual 
miseries are borne ; at the very faint impulse to action which is given 
by even great necessities when they are habitual. Thinking of the 
pain of surgical operations, one would think that, men would have 
rushed after the barest chance of putting an end to it as they would 
have rushed to escape from starving. But it was not so; the misery 
was so frequent, so nearly customary, deemed so inevitable, that, 
though it excited horror when it was talked of, it did not excite to 
strenuous action. Remedies were wished for and sometimes tried, 
but all was done vaguely and faintly ; there was neither hope enough 
to excite intense desire, nor desire enough to encourage hope; the 
misery was ‘ put up with’ just as we now put up with typhoid fever 
and sea-sickness, with local floods and droughts, with the waste of 
health and wealth in the pollutions of rivers, with hideous noises 
and foul smells, and many other miseries. Our successors, when 
they have remedied or prevented them, will look back on them with 
horror, and on us with wonder and contempt for what they will call 
our idleness or blindness or indifference to suffering. 


JAMES PaAGEt. 
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